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Lumber Industry's New Chief Executive 


The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association meeting, 
held in Chicago last week, was 
a notable one. It inaugurated 
a new era and it selected to 
head the organization a man 
splendidly fitted to carry on 
the enlarged program. De- 
scended from a lumber family 
and reared in a lumber atmos- 
phere, John Kaul is essentially 
a lumberman, and for more 















































than a quarter of a century has 





been a leader in association ac- 











tivities. He is a conservative 
of the progressive type. Speak- 
ing of the new president, for- 
mer President Wisner said: 
“He had a most enviable at- 
tendance record at committee 
meetings ; he was always there 
and he made many notable 
contributions to the organiza- 
tion.” Mr. Kaul has the full 
confidence and esteem of his 
fellow manufacturers. It is fit- 
ting that he should be elevated 
to this important position and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN be- 






























































lieves that no wiser selection 
could have been made. It con- 








gratulates the association upon 
the choice and bespeaks for 
Mr. Kaul the hearty codpera- 
tion of the entire industry. 
There are great days ahead of 
the lumber industry, which it 
faces with a great lumberman 
at the head of a great organiza- 
tion. 
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HE guest chamber has been 
crowded out of most homes. 
There are hundreds of houses 
right near you that could easily 
convert their attics into guest 

chambers if reached by 





BESSLER STAIRWAYS 






5 eee owners are surprised when you 

tell them how easily and inexpen- 
sively they can finish their attics to afford 
guest chambers, play rooms, sewing 
rooms, storage spaces and so on, and they 
are delighted to learn the advantages of 
the Bessler Disappearing Stairway which 
disappears in the ceiling behind a neat 
panel when not in use. 


Send for details. 


THE BESSLER DISAPPEARING STAIRWAY CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 

















Inspected 


over and over 










for it must 


match perfectly 


The quality that distinguishes “Everlasting” 
flooring starts at the beginning, with the 
scientific kiln-drying of the lumber. Skilled woodworkers, 


men of long experience, operate machines keyed to split- 





A Ginpe of Our Fine leads Hemlock Dimension— = 
Carefully Protected While Air Drying 





Hemlock for mete 
Who Demand Values 


Dealers who have a critical eye find our 


hair accuracy. A system of rigid inspection is continuous 
throughout manufacture. That is why “Everlasting” floors 
can be laid smoothly and quickly, each piece matching 
perfectly. 
NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Center of fine wood working 
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HARDWOOD FLOORING 
OAK - MAPLE - BEECH - BIRCH 











Hemlock lumber to their liking. They can 
see at a glance that it is cut from thrifty trees 
—not over ripe. They find our manufacture 
everything that good manufacture should be. 


Why not order a car for a trial? 






LUMBER COMPANY 
Cadillac , Michigan 


W.L. SAUNDERS JOSEPH MURPHY c T.UTCHELL 
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Illuminating Criticism From the Outside 


UMBER EXECUTIVES who listened to the address of O. H. like fix. This does not make the lumber industry’s path any easier, 
$ Cheney, made before the National Lumber Manufacturers’ but it does make more clear than has been indicated before the 
Association last week, heard some rather unpalatable truths nature and magnitude of the program that must be carried on to 

quite convincingly presented by a well informed and unprejudiced put back and keep the lumber industry where it belongs. 
business man. With the unpleasant facts, however, Mr. Cheney Mr. Cheney made it perfectly plain that the industry must gird 
offered some observations that ought to encourage lumbermen to itself, not for a mere skirmish, but for a campaign that shall con- 
bestir themselves in finding and making effective the measures _ tinue indefinitely, and that shall include in its weapons, tactics and 
needed to recover for lumber and for the industry their proper place maneuvers everything that is modern and effective in merchandis- 
in the public esteem. ing methods and equipment. The trade enemies that the lumber 
To those members of the industry who may have had the’ industry must combat will, as Mr. Cheney said, never be whipped; 
notion that lumber alone of the industries was suffering from loss they will only be beaten back. They are in a position similar to 
of markets to substitutes there must have been some consolation the lumber industry; all want the same thing, which is the public’s 

in learning that some of the so-called substitute industries are in patronage and the buyer’s money. 
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Enforcing Observance of Standards 


N ENDORSING the efforts being made to enforce observ- 
oJ ance of the American Lumber Standards, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at its meeting . last 
week reasserted the policy of the organized lumber industry to give 
the public a standardized product. The adoption of the standards 
plainly involves an obligation to see that they are enforced, which 
means, of course, that lumber not standard shall not be sold as 
standard. There is and can be no objection to the manufacture 
of a special product, but the industry as a whole is determined 
that its good name and the good name of wood shall not be in- 
jured by the kind of misrepresentation implied in the practice re- 
ferred to. 

Another step toward giving greater definiteness to the standards 
was that suggested in commending the activities of the subcom- 
mittee of the Central Committee, which is making a study of 
weights as a means of determining standard sizes, and urging 
that committee to continue its studies of methods of improving the 
drying of lumber in order to insure delivery to buyers of a more 
nearly standardized product. 

In its resolutions also the association reaffirmed and reindorsed 
the 7,000 series of molding sizes and designs and urged its early 
and universal acceptance by manufacturers, distributers and con- 
sumers. The association also approved the standards for cross 
ties adopted by the American Engineering Standards Committee, 
which agree substantially with the standards and specifications 
generally used by subscribing associations. 

All these resolutions are landmarks of progress toward com- 
plete standardization of lumber products and are calculated to 
give unity to the efforts of all branches of the industry in that 
direction. They not only record progress already made but they 
evidence a thoroughly organized and persistent purpose to estab- 
lish and enforce standards of product and service within the in- 
dustry that shall ultimately place it on a level with other in- 
dustries of similar magnitude. 


Showing the Public the Goods 


©® « NOW QUITE common practice among retail lumbermen 





of making displays of their goods, either in their show win- 

dows or in rooms specially set apart for that purpose, is 
of comparatively recent origin. One hardly needs to be a veteran 
in the retail lumber business to recall the time when the idea of 
making any sort of a display of one’s goods was scoffed at, or at 
best met with lukewarm response. 

“What’s the use of ‘displaying’ our lumber? Everybody knows 
what a board or a two-by-four looks like.” Such, in essence, was 
the ““snappy comeback,” implied if not spoken, that greeted the pleas 
of the early missionaries of the “display” movement. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels qualified to speak on this sub- 
ject, because its voice was one of the first to be raised in advocacy 
of the proposition that, notwithstanding all preconceived notions to 
the contrary, it was perfectly feasible for lumber dealers to make 
attractive and instructive displays of their wares, and that such 
displays could be made an important factor in building business. 
Probably many present retailer readers of this paper will remem- 
ber the AmeRICcCAN LUMBERMAN Window Display Club, which we 
launched in October, 1921,—almost six years ago—and which per- 
haps had more to do with fostering the display idea among lumber- 
men than any other single agency. This “club,” which was an infor- 
mal organization without dues or officers, enrolled as members lum- 
ber dealers in almost every State of the Union. The sole purpose of 
the club was the dissemination of information and ideas about win- 
dow displays, and the sole obligation of membership was that when 
a dealer got up a good display he should send in a description and 
photograph of it. Thus the club served as a clearing house for 
ideas in what was then a new and unfamiliar field for retail lum- 
bermen. To its influence many dealers ascribe their present inter- 
est and success in display activities. 

The club functioned actively and successfully for several years, 
during which time scores of photographs of displays made by lum- 
bermen were reproduced, and many columns of descriptive matter 
published. It well performed the pioneer mission for which it was 
created, that of arousing interest on the part of dealers in display- 
ing their wares in keeping with modern merchandising methods. 
But such a club is no longer required, for the proper display of 
the goods which they handle is recognized as a basic principle of 
uptodate merchandising by progressive lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers everywhere. Not all, of course, attempt anything 
extensive or pretentious in the way of display, but nearly all do 
something in that direction. Most new lumber offices and sheds 
built nowadays are planned with definite provision for the display- 


ing of the goods handled. Many existing structures have been re 
modeled, display rooms added and large show windows cut in, in 
order to provide proper display facilities. 

The dealer’s field of merchandising has been so enlarged in recent 
years that the old objection that boards and two-by-fours do not 
make specially attractive displays no longer applies. With beau- 
tiful interior woodwork of many kinds and finishes; with interest- 
ing and novel built-in conveniences; with trellises, arbors and lawn 
furniture, the dealer has at his command abundant material for 
making displays that will attract attention and win trade to his 
store. Many lumber dealers, too, handle paints, builders’ hardware 
and other goods that lend themselves admirably to display pur- 
poses. With such accessories for embellishment as miniature model 
houses and other buildings, artificial grass and shrubbery for sim- 
ulating lawns; paper flowers, festoons and garlands for decorative 
purposes, miniature figures of children, animals, automobiles, etc., 
it is easily possible, with a little labor and ingenuity, for the lum- 
ber and building material dealer to arrange window or other dis- 
plays that will rival if not excel in attractiveness and interest any 
prepared by merchants in other lines. 





Perils in Scarcity and Higher Prices 


T IS SAID that chemists can produce a synthetic rubber and 
oJ they only await a scarcity and high price of nature’s product 
that will permit them to market the substitute. Likewise, 
chemists have found a way to make petroleum from coal and 
where oil is scarce the synthetic petroleum is manufactured. Other 
examples might be cited to show that the synthetic product, or in 
cther terms, the substitute, is a sort of Damocles’ sword held over 
the head of the producer of any natural product who limits his 
supply or raises his price to a point that permits the production 
and sale of the substitute. 

Lumber is not by any means the only product of nature that 
is threatened with competition from the products of man. There 
is hardly such a thing as monopoly, because a substitute can be 
made for nearly every material now in use. For decades the 
opinion has prevailed that a way should be found to utilize corn 
stalks in the manufacture of something useful. Along comes the 
European corn borer which threatens to make corn growing im- 
possible unless the borer’s breeding places are destroyed. This 
necessitates cleaning up the corn fields, which apparently opens 
exactly the opportunity for corn stalk utilization that has been 
awaited. Already samples of a board-like product made from corn 
stalks are in evidence. 

Sometimes it seems almost as if the lumber manufacturer were 
literally “between the devil and the deep blue sea.” If he curtails, 
the substitutes wedge in. If he holds for a higher price, another 
opportunity is opened for the synthetic product. If he does not 
push the sale of his product the lumberman finds himself distanced 
by the alert and enterprising producer of something that can be 
made to take the place of lumber. If he does not operate efficiently, 
utilize closely and distribute economically, the cost of his product 
makes the success of rival products so much easier. 

There is no safety in opportunism of the sort that invites price 
boosting in time of scarcity; because that policy opens to rivals 
opportunities for driving in the entering wedges of substitution. 
Wide fluctuations in the price of a raw material are the despair of 
the manufacturing consumer, who often must fix the prices of his 
product months in advance and to whom something like stability 
of values is indispensable. Violent fluctuations in lumber prices 
are dreaded by lumbermen who have the permanent prosperity and 
good name of the industry at heart, and just now they are hoping 
that panicky speculation will not bring about a repetition of the 
experiences of a few years ago from which the industry has not 
yet recovered. 





Waterways and Flood Prevention 


EMPORARILY, lumber’s interest in the floods that have been 
© ravaging the areas along the Mississippi River has been 
related to the matter of hardwood supply, because produc- 
tion in the flooded region has been reduced. In a broader sense, 
however, lumbermen as citizens are vitally interested in the solu- 
tion of a problem that affects all industries and that concerns all 
the people. While the flood this spring has been the worst in the 
country’s history, it has been but a magnification of floods that have 
done great damage every spring for generations. 

Every thoughtful person will immediately recognize that the 
problem of flood control is one for engineers to solve, and he will 
also see that it is related to and connected with the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf waterway development project. As control of interstate com- 
merce is placed in the Federal government by the Constitution, it 
is clear that the proposed waterway development is a Federal pro- 
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ject; but the duty to take the responsibility for devising and con- 
structing a comprehensive system of levees and otherwise provid- 
ing against floods has not been assumed by the Federal government. 
For certainly if the duty has been recognized by Federal authorities, 
it can hardly be said to have been performed. 

Probably, the most vital defect in such flood control measures 
as have been devised has been their patchwork character. While 
nobody will be disposed to make petty and ill advised criticism 
of measures taken in the present emergency, it can hardly be amiss 
to observe that there is something wrong with a levee system that 
requires in an emergency the sacrifice of the interests .of those 
apparently safe in order to protect others endangered. The rather 
critical situation that existed at some points where it was proposed 
to cut the levees is suggestive of a conviction on the part of those 
driven from their homes that they have rested in false security. 


Most persons know that under natural conditions the lower 
Mississippi River raises its own bed and to some extent at least 
builds up its own banks into something like levees. Periodical 
freshets, of course, throw the stream outside its normal bed, and 


such overflows obviously can be prevented only by raising the 


levees still higher or by dredging the river to a greater depth. 
Only competent engineers can be expected to determine which of 
the two measures, a combination of the two or others shall be made 
effective. The most that can be said at this time is that the people 
of the entire country ought to be united in the determination that 
this rich country shall not continue to ignore the rights of the 
residents of the lower Mississippi in the matter of flood control. 
Public sentiment in all sections ought to be so strongly in favor of 
Federal action on a comprehensive scale that Congress can no 
longer ignore its obvious duty in the premises. 





Shipments and Orders Gain 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 5.—The “lumber 
thermometer” of business is encouraging, ac- 
cording to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association weekly review of the in- 
dustry, covering telegraphic reports from 307 
of the larger commercial softwood and 141 of 
the chief hardwood lumber mills of the coun- 
try, for the week ended April 30. Despite the 
fact that 14 fewer softwood mills reported 
this week than for the preceding week, marked 
absolute increases in production—although 
high water closed some mills—and new busi- 
ness were noted, with shipments about the 
same. In comparison with the same period 
a year ago, however (and April is about the 
apex month of the lumber year), there are de- 
creases in all three items. The 141 hardwood 
operations, when compared with reports from 
158 mills for the week earlier, show consider- 
able decrease in production, shipments some- 
what larger, and a decided increase in new 
business. Compared with the corresponding 
week last year, there was a heavy decrease 
in production due to the floods in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, with large increases in shipments 
and new business. 

The unfilled orders of 177 southern pine 
and West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 529,300,182 feet, as against 532,- 
231,036 feet for 177 mills the previous week. 
The 105 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 225,917,743 
feet last week, as against 219,218,859 feet for 
the week before. For the 72 West Coast mills, 
the unfilled orders were 303,382,439 feet, as 
against 313,012,177 feet for 72 mills a week 
earlier. 

Altogether the 287 comparable softwood 
mills had shipments 115 per cent, and orders 
112 per cent, of actual production. For the 
southern pine mills, these percentages were 
respectively 110 and 122; and for the West 
Coast mills, 121 and 107. Of the reporting 
mills, the 267 with an established normal pro- 
duction for the week of 184,342,275 feet gave 
actual production 93 per cent, shipments 106 
per cent, and orders 101 per cent thereof. 


The softwood figures for last week, the 
week before and the same week last year fol- 
low: Production—180,413,000 feet, against 
175,334,000 feet the week before, and 237,- 
896,000 feet last year. Shipments—208,283,000 
feet, against 208,948,000 feet the week before, 
and 260,940,000 feet last year. Orders—201,- 
232,000 feet, against 191,718,000 feet the week 
before, and 242,256,000 feet last year. 

To make allowance for the fewer West 
Coast mills reporting this year, add 26,000,000 
feet to production; 29,000,000 feet to ship- 
ments, and 26,000,000 feet to orders in com- 
paring softwood figures with last year. 

The hardwood figures for last week, the 
week before and the same week last year 
follow: Production—12,245,000 feet, against 
14,804,000 feet the week before, and 18,507,000 


feet last year. Shipments—21,620,000 feet, 
against 20,040,000 feet the week before, and 
17,499,000 feet last year. Orders—24,160,000 
feet, against 21,019,000 feet the week before, 
and 18,193,000 feet last year. 

The following revised figures compare the 
softwood lumber movement of the seven re- 
gional associations for the first seventeen 
weeks of 1927 with the same period last year: 
Production—3,166,191,000 feet, against 3,818,- 
618,000 feet last year. Shipments—3,308,- 
354,000 feet, against 3,977,223,000 feet last 
year. Orders—3,436,904,000 feet, against 
4,004,521,000 feet last year. 

A similar comparison of the hardwood 
movement follows: Production—479,750,000 
feet, against 441,394,000 feet last year. Ship- 
ments—496,590,000 feet, against 426,262,000 
feet. Orders—517,144,000 feet, against 428,- 
884,000 feet. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but they have been found not truly 
comparable in respect to orders with those of 
other mills. Consequently, the former are not 
now represented in any of the foregoing fig- 
ures nor in the regional tabulation below. 
Twenty of these mills, representing 61 per 
cent of the cut of the California pine region, 
gave their production for the week as 18,- 
120,000 feet; shipments, 22,425,000 feet, and 
new business, 26,132,000 feet. Last week’s 
report from 19 mills, representing 57 per cent 
of the cut, was: Production, 13,615,000 feet; 
shipments, 18,803,000 feet, and new business. 
25,803,000 feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 72 mills report- 
ing for the week ended April 30 was 7 percent 
above production, and shipments were 21 per- 
cent above production. Of all new business 
taken during the week, 37 percent was for fu- 
ture water delivery, amounting to 28,313,993 
feet, of which 23,914,324 feet was for domes- 
tic cargo delivery and 4,399,669 feet expoft. 
New business by rail amounted to 44,256,285 
feet, or 58 percent of the week’s new business. 
Forty-two percent of the week’s shipments 
moved by water, amounting to 36,973,282 feet, 
of which 23,278,887 feet moved coastwise and 
intercoastal, and 13,694,395 feet export. Rail 
shipments totaled 46,267,137 feet, or 53 per- 
cent of the week’s shipments, and local deliv- 
eries, 4,128,873 feet. Unshipped domestic cargo 
orders totaled 109,935,389 feet; foreign, 66,697,- 
439 feet, and rail trade, 126,749,611 feet. 

The high water of many Inland Empire riv- 
ers has interfered with woods work and has 
also caused temporary closing of some saw- 
mills. The number of unemployed in the pine 
districts is less, but there is still plenty of help 
to meet current demands. Many Douglas fir 
mills are continuing short week operation and 
production is 20 percent under that of a year 
ago. There is ample resident help in the 
Pacific Northwest for lumber camps and saw- 
mills. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion, with four fewer mills reporting, shows 
production and new business about the same, 
and shipments somewhat below those reported 
for the preceding week. 

The California Redwood Association, with 
two less mills reporting, shows considerable 
decreases in all three factors. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with one less mill reporting, shows some 
decrease in production, and heavy gains in 
shipments and new business. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association (in its softwood 
production), with one more mill reporting, 
shows production and shipments about the 
same, and a slight increase in new business. 

Reports from 13 hardwood mills of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association (one more than reported 
last week) show good increases in produc- 
tion and new business, with a marked increase 
in shipments. 

[The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears on page 53.—EpiTor.] 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFo_k, Va., May 5.—For the week ended 
April 30, thirty-eight mills reporting to the 
North Carolina Pine Association, and having 
a normal production of 9,702,000 feet, manu- 
factured 7,270,953 feet, shipped 7,816,615 feet, 
and booked orders for 7,341,952 feet. 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Mempuis, TENN., May 4.—For the week 
ended April 30, one hundred twenty-eight units 
reporting to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, and having a normal production figure 
of 21,504,000 feet, manufactured 8,593,000 feet, 
shipped 18,070,000 feet, and booked orders for 
21,388,000 feet. Orders on hand amounted to 
118,919,000 feet. 


Se eeeeeeaeaa: 


South Jersey Timber Burned 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 4.—In a fire which 
burned over a 20-mile area in south Jersey 
today, many acres of pine timber were burned, 
wooded sections near Atlantic City, Mays 
Landing and McKee City being swept by the 
fire. The hamlet of Reega, of 20 houses, was 
wiped out; hunting lodges in the path of the 
fire were destroyed, and hundreds of deer and 
thousands of rabbits were roasted alive. 





Seven Lumber Concerns Merged 


Burrato, N. Y., May 4.—Six Jamestown 
(N. Y.) lumber concerns and the Wilson-Wet- 
more Lumber Co., of Warren, Pa., have been 
merged into one corporation to be known as 
the United Lumber & Supply Co., which will 
deal in lumber and other building material, as 
well as coal. The Jamestown companies in- 
cluded are the Lindbeck Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Wilson Mills (Inc.), Nelson Bros., 
Jamestown Construction Co., Daniel Elander, 

(Concluded on page 81) 
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Commercial Fireproofing of Wood 

We are extremely anxious to obtain whatever in- 
formation is available at this time in connection with 
the commercial fireproofing of wood. There seems *o 
be a small but fairly definite demand for fireproof 


wood, 

We would appreciate your advising us where we can 
get information describing in detail the present known 
methods of fireproofing wood, and your knowledge as 
to where plants for doing this kind of work are 


situated. : ee 
Have you any data as to the commercial possib:lities 


of the treated wood?—Inguiry No. 1,940. 

[This inquiry comes from a lumber con- 
cern of New York. There are several con- 
cerns in the United States that are operating 
wood fireproofing plants, but the industry 
has for several reasons not developed to the 
magnitude that might be expected. Hither- 
to the consumption of fireproof wood has 
been limited almost entirely to New York 
City where the ordinances forbid the use of 
wood in certain types of structure unless 
the wood is so treated as to withstand cer- 
tain tests with respect to ignition. Most 
of the concerns operating fireproofing plants 
have looked to New York City for their 
market, but in a few cases the fireproot 
woods have been utilized in other cities. 

This inquirer has been supplied with the 
names of several concerns that operate wood 
fireproofing plants and to one concern that 
supplies material for fireproofing shingles. 
—EpiTor. ] 


What Is Baywood? 

Will you please tell us what baywood is? We are 
unable to identify this with any American wood and 
therefore we are under the impression that it is im- 
ported.—Inguriry No. 1,937. 

{This inquiry comes from an Illinois lum- 
ber concern, ‘Of this wood Howard says, 
in his book, “Timbers of the World,” that 
in the United Kingdom “baywood” is still 
sometimes specified in contracts and de- 
manded. He says further: “What is re- 
quired is a plain, straight grain, mild ma- 
hogany. The name seems to have arisen in 
the following manner. When mahogany 
was first introduced to Europe it was 
brought from islands in the West Indies that 
were owned by Spain; it was therefore 
termed ‘Spanish mahogany.’ Subsequently 
there was discovered in the Bay of Hon- 
duras a valuable wood, milder, softer and 
straighter in the grain than the other ma- 
hogany: this wood was therefore termed 
‘baywood,’ and was identical with Honduras 
mahogany. 

Undoubtedly Central American mahogany 
is the wood intended by this inquirer.— 
Epitor. } 


. . 
“Good Shipping Dry Condition” 

In most of the contracts we fix for American lum- 
ber from the southern States is included the phrase, 
“to be in good shipping dry condition.” 

May we ask you to be good enough to define to us 
what is recognized and understood by this term?—~ 
Ingurry No. 1,936. 


[This inquiry comes from a manufacturer of 
furniture and woodenware in London. It was 
submitted to the American Overseas Forward- 
ing Co., freight broker and forwarding agent 
of Memphis, Tenn. In response this company 
replied as follows: “The term ‘to be in good 
shipping dry condition,’ which is commonly in- 
cluded in contracts of sale for export to Euro- 
pean ports, means three months or better dry, 
depending on the thickness of the lumber and 
the weather conditions which prevail. In other 
words, you will find that dry lumber, as re- 
ferred to by the importers abroad, should weigh 
in conformity with the rules of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association.” 

The same inquiry was submitted to the 
Southern Pine Association, which replied in 


part as follows: “We know of no definite, 
authoritative statement relative to this term, 
but believe the Government definition of ‘com- 
mercially dry’ or ‘shipping dry’ for lumber is, 
lumber that is dried down to a moisture con- 
tent so that no damage will occur when close 
piled or loaded in a closed car. I think that 
the meaning of the term ‘to be in good ship- 
ping dry condition’ which is used in con- 
tracts, means that the lumber should be air 
seasoned to the point where there will be no 
damages of stain developing while the lumber is 
in transit; that is, as far as the moisture in 
the lumber is concerned.” 

Further comment on this inquiry is invited. 
—Ebiror. | 


Drying Out of Sawdust Compound 


We have a problem that, if it is not asking too 
much, we should like to have you help us solve. We 
want to use all our sawdust for something, so we tried 
making a sweeping compound. We use salt, sand, 
sawdust and paraffine oil and a little Venetian red. But 
the oil filters to the bottom of the can and it gets dry 
on top, where the user takes it out. If you can advise 
me how to handle this compound to avoid the diffi- 
culty, we should be glad to have you help.—Inguiry 
No. 1,939. 

[This inquiry comes from a _ specialty 
manufacturer in Kansas. If the sawdust 
were sufficiently dried before mixing with 
the paraffine oil it would hardly be expected 
that the oil would evaporate. Neither would 
it be expected that it would settle away from 
the upper part of the can to such an extent 
as to leave the sawdust too dry for use as a 
sweeping compound. However, in the mak- 
ing of mixtures of this kind experiments, 
with some knowledge of the chemistry in- 
volved, doubtless are necessary.—Eb1ror.] 


Records of Local Sales Prospects 

We wish to get some information regarding putting 
a salesman to work in a territory surrounding a small 
town lumber yard. Do you happen to have a copy 
of a blank to be used by the salesman on his trips 
through the country, which is filled in, showing ma- 
terials wanted and other information? Prospect cards 
which are filled in by bookkeepers from these sales- 
men’s slips are what we want. Can you give us ideas 
that are used by other lumber yards that have sales- 
men out?—Inguiry No. 1,941. 

[This inquiry comes from a Michigan re- 
tail lumber yard. A number of articles on 
this subject have appeared in the Amer- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, and in connection with 
them forms were given. The method of 
making a survey proposed by this inquirer 
is one that has been used to considerable 
extent by some retailers but is not as much 
used as it might profitably be by retailers 
throughout the country. The larger part of 
the sales work of the more enterprising con- 
cerns of every type is devoted to unearthing 
the needs of prospective purchasers. An 
intelligent salesman making a survey of his 
community will discover not only the ob- 
vious needs of the inhabitants but he will 
see opportunities for increasing sales where 
perhaps the prospective purchaser has not 
yet thought of buying. In other words, 
such a survey offers opportunities for sug- 
gesting purchases unthought of as well as 
supplying needs already realized by the pur- 
chaser. In fact it is quite likely that the 
making of systematic surveys of this kind 
will do more than any other plan or policy 
that might be adopted to stimulate enter- 
prise and stir up all of the persons connected 
with the lumber concern to push sales of 
every description.—Eprror. ] 
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The distinguishing feature 


keeps up a considerable de- | tive 


service, and only last 


throughout the Northwest of | mand for lumber, but the} week some thousand feet of 





extending lumber facilities by | prices are very low and seem 


means of railroads is attract- 
ing much attention in other 
parts of the United States as 
well as in Canada. Indeed it 
is becoming a very important 
agent among us, both in fa- 
cilitating manufacture by 
bringing inland forest re- 
sources into acquisition; and 
also enabling operators to dis- 
tribute their stocks in smaller 
lots to consumers who have 
become the direct customers 
of producers to such a marked 
extent during the last three 
years. 
* * *& 

The cut on the Mississippi 
River during the last season 
has been estimated at 147,- 


000,000 feet. 
* * *& 


The Trade Journal, speak- 
ing of the lumber industry of 
Philadelphia, recently said: 
“This is one of the heaviest 
business interests of the city, 
some $12,500,000 being in- 
vested. It has been a good 
deal depressed during the last 
year, but not so much as in 
some other places. The great 
amount of building going on 


in Philadelphia and Camden 





slow to rise. 
* 8 »& 

Taylor & Stevens, Pierson, 
Mich., loaded a car last week 
with boards 14 inch thick, put 
up in packages and sent to 
Herman Cohen, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. This company is 
making a specialty of this 
work, as well as lumber and 
shingles. It has now at its 
Wood Lake mill 2,000,000 feet 
of first class logs and antici- 
pates handling some 6,000,- 
000 shingles. 


* * * 


Every week brings some- 
thing new relative to the im- 
portance which the iron horse 
is assuming as a distributor 
of the forest supplies to and 
from the great producing cen- 
ters of the country. Particu- 
larly noticeable has this been 
during the present season of 
uncertain drives. The indi- 
cations are that many, dis- 
gusted with the irregular 
freaks of logging streams, will 
avail themselves of this new 
means for transporting their 
stock. In Canada, owing to 


the extreme drouth, the track 
has been brought into effec- 





square timber were loaded on 
cars at Fenelon Falls alone, 
to be transferred at Point 
Hope for reshipment. The 
probabilities are that 5,000 
sticks more will be moved in 
the same way, which in less 
dry seasons would doubtless 
have gone down the streams. 
* 8 # 


The annual meeting of the 
Beef Slough Co. was held at 
its office in Alma, Wis. There 
was a full attendance embrac- 
ing fourteen lumber manufac- 
turing companies, comprising 
the Mississippi Logging Co. 
The pine land interests were 
represented by Capt. Jenkins, 
Oshkosh; Mr. Palms, Detroit; 
Mr. Davis, Baraboo; E. Swift, 
Eau Claire. The officers were 
reélected as follows: Presi- 
dent and treasurer, F. Weyer- 
haeuser; secretary, Thos. Ir- 


vine. 
* * #* 


The Chippewa Valley lum- 
bermen are making an effort 
to secure about 35,000,000 
feet of logs that were hung up 
on Eagle Rapids two years 
ago. They talk of building 
a dam at an expense of $20,- 


000 for this object. 
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Southern Pine Orders Heavy; Prices Firming Up 


Southern pine bookings made a heavy gain in the week 
ended April 29, from an average per mill of 554,028 feet 
the previous week to an average of 657,169 feet. Produc- 
tion was not much affected, falling from about seventeen 
to eighteen percent below normal, and orders exceeded 
the cut by 22.24 percent. 

Undoubtedly the flood conditions in the Mississippi Val- 
ley have caused an emergency demand, for ordinary yard 
trade in much of southern pine territory has been slowed 
down. Outside this, however, business is making a 
seasonal increase with gains in building activity. The 
northern market is more receptive than the Atlantic sea- 
board. Timber and dimension have continued to sell read- 
ily, and the mills have ahead of them considerable unfilled 
orders for these items, and boards are becoming more 
active. One of the slowest items this spring has been 
flooring, as low prices on the hardwood product have of- 
fered severe competition, but the advances in oak flooring 
are turning many buyers to southern pine. All prices are 
firmer, with scattered advances reported. 


Northern Hardwood Quotations Being Marked Up 


The northern hardwood market has been greatly in- 
fluenced by conditions prevailing in southern producing 
territory, as many users of southern species have quickly 
turned to the Appalachian and northern mills during the 
last week or so. Northern mills, however, do not have 
large stocks, those reported by identical manufacturers for 
March 1 being only about five percent more than on the 
corresponding date of last year. Another consideration is 
that the northern logging season was extremely short, so 
that this year’s lumber cut will be less. 

Quotations on the most wanted items have been ad- 
vanced during the last week. Wisconsin basswood select 
and FAS grades are up $2, and Michigan No. 1, select and 
FAS grades, are up $5. Wisconsin hard maple in No. 1 and 
higher grades, 4/4 and thicker, is up $5, and Wisconsin soft 
elm in No. 2 and higher grades, 6/4 and thicker, is up $5. 

Consumers. generally have been keeping their stocks 
low and find that their current needs are increasing witia 
spring weather, there being a great deal more activity in the 
automobile and building industries. Flooring makers ex- 
pect to pay more for rough and are advancing their prices. 


Southern Hardwoods Scarce; Advancing Rapidly 


Southern hardwood production was down to little bet- 
ter than forty percent of normal for the week ended April 
30, because of the wholesale closing of mills by Mississippi 
Valley floods. Bookings practically equalled normal pro- 
duction, however, and the mills found themselves with 
unfilled orders amounting to about five and a half weeks 
normal cut. The situation is even more serious than these 
figures reveal, for there has been a large loss of mill stocks, 
and degrade by water damage is likely to be so heavy 
that better items will be scarce. It is not expected that 
supply will catch up on demand again this season, because 
some mills will be unable to resume operations for thirty 
days, and unable to get additional logs inside another 
thirty, so new dry material will not be available until fall. 

Quotations have been advancing rapidly, but mill con- 
ditions are so varied that they show a wide range. It is 
believed, however, that distress lumber, that would lower 
the average shown for recent sales, has now been cleaned 
up. Following are average prices on three major items, 
equalized on Chicago for southern territory, obtained dur- 
ing the weeks ended March 22 and April 26, with ranges 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 53 and 80: 





for the latter week: Red gum, plain, FAS 4/4, $107.50 and 
$100.25 with range of $103 to $114; sap gum, plain, No. 1 
4/4, $46.50 and $46 with range of $33 to $56.75; white oak, 
plain, No. 1 common and select, 4/4, $61.50 and $57.75 
with range $51 to $80. 


Curtailment of Fir Output Strengthening Price 


Fir mills are sticking pretty close to their curtailment 
policy, and the market benefits so far realized are encourag- 
ing other producers to restrict their output. Rail trade has 
continued the best section of the market, and originated 58 
percent of the total bookings for the week ended April 30. 
Export volume showed a decline, owing to conditions in 
China and Japan, but it is understood that financial meas- 
ures being undertaken by the Japanese Government will 
provide for all needed lumber imports. Domestic cargo 
business retained the gain it made in the preceding week, 
but is not regarded as satisfactory for this time of year. 
Atlantic coast demand is slow in developing, but the move- 
ment is on a favorable basis, shipments being held down 
to what the market will readily absorb. Similar conditions 
apparently prevail in the California market, for reserves are 
lower than they usually are at this season. The absence of 
surplus mill stocks is firming up quotations. 


Cypress Trade Improving; Redwood Is Active 


Demand for cypress continues its gradual, seasonal 
improvement, but volume can hardly be called satisfactory. 
Industrial demand has not been active, but recently more 
tank and greenhouse manufacturers have been coming into 
the market. Retailers have been buying for current needs 
only, and mills equipped to supply the wide assortments 
called for are able to obtain good prices. Shipments have 
been slowed down by flood conditions, but production is 
little affected. Scarcity of southern gum, however, is said 
to be turning furniture makers to cypress core stock. 

Demand for California redwood has continued at about 
thirty percent in excess of production, which remains cur- 
tailed to about eighty-seven percent of normal. Mull order 
files are now somewhat above normal, shipments for the 
first sixteen weeks of the year having been sixteen percent 
above production, and orders about thirteen percent above 
shipments. California trade has been expanding, and east- 
ern business shows a marked pick-up. Prices are steady. 


Conditions in Shortleaf Market Are Improving 


During the first sixteen weeks of the year, North Caro- 
lina pine mills cut a little larger percentage of their normal 
than they did in the corresponding period of last year, and 
sold a larger proportion of their actual output, bookings 
amounting to 87 percent of it. Shipments, however, have 
been almost one-third larger than orders, so that files must 
have run down to a low point. This condition is accounted 
for largely by the lateness of the opening of building in the 
East. Some manufacturers have been talking of a shut- 
down for thirty to sixty days to give consumption a chance 
to catch up, but yard demand has been showing more 
activity, and inquiries are quite numerous. Industrial de- 
mand for box has been quiet, the factories using gum and 
poplar, but are turning to pine. 

Georgia roofers are now attracting greater attention 
from buyers, there recently having been a marked gain in 
inquiry. Orders are now plentiful at $18.50 base for 6-inch, 
some mills getting $19, but manufacturers are confident of 
further advances and have slightly increased their output. 

Flood conditions have called away a considerable num- 
ber of men from larger Arkansas soft pine mills, and prac- 
tically all smaller plants have had to cease operating. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 90 to 95 
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Flood Conditions Are Seriously 


Operations Suspended, With Resumption of Logging and 


New Breaks Cause Additional Damage 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] 

Mempuis, Tenn., May 4.—It is practically 
impossible to get accurate reports from the 
flooded territory about conditions of sawmills 
because of the numerous breaks that are now 
occurring in the southern part of the produc- 
ing territory. Word reached Memphis today 
of breaks near Newelton and St. Joseph, La., 
and yesterday a break occurred just north of 
Tallulah, La., which will inundate at least 
thirty-one mills that were on dry land prior 
to these breaks. Some of these mills were 
down because of lack of logs, but a few were 
still operating. Now they are flooded in from 
five to fifteen feet of water, with heavy dam- 
age to lumber, logs, machinery and railroads. 
A few of the mills that will be affected by 
the recent breaks are the Utley Holloway 
Lumber Co., Clayton, La.; Penrod-Jurden Co., 
and Smith Hall Lumber Co., Waterproof, La.; 
J. M. Jones Lumber Co., and Fisher-Hurd 
Lumber Corporation, Ferriday, La.; Delta 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Dehlco, La.; David 
Burk Co., Walter N. Kelly Co. and Mengel 
Co., Rayville, La.; George C. Ehemann & 
Co., Kurz Bros., E. Sondheimer, and Tendall 
Lumber Co., Tallulah, La. Many of these 
mills were already down but few of them were 
under water. 

Incomplete reports received by the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute as a result of a 
questionnaire sent out to get estimates of the 
damage wrought by the flood to the lumber 
industry show that between 175 and 200 mills 
are either down or will be down within a 
short time. This means that between 6,000,000 
and 7,000,000 feet of production a day is taken 
off the market, and replies indicate that it will 
be from sixty to ninety days before any of the 
mills will be able to operate again. 


It is impossible to estimate the damage to 
the hardwood industry, or to those who are in 
the flooded district, but it is certain that it 
will be far above the $10,000,000-mark, accord- 
ing to the reports received. 

Prices continue to advance. On one item 
that was selling at $50, Memphis, ten days ago, 
an order for five cars was accepted today at 
$60, Memphis. This gives some idea of how 
prices are advancing from 10 to 25 percent. 


Situation in New Orleans and Vicinity 


New Orieans, La., May 2.—The central 
southern hardwood industry is hardest hit 
by the valley floods, its timber and mills be- 
ing largely situated in lowlands subject to 
overflow. Crevasses and rising backwaters 
have forced down numerous mills in Ark- 
ansas, the Mississippi Delta and upper 
Louisiana. Most of these will be out of 
commission, it is expected, until middle or 
late June. Many are said to be cut off 
from rail service temporarily. As the flood- 
crest comes farther down the river, other 
mills are likely to go under. Flood warn- 
ings have been sent to several sawmill towns 
in the Atchafalaya basin, where a hard fight 
is being put up to hold the levees and fend 
off the backwater from the breaks farther 
up the valley. 

Southern pine is not affected in anything 
like the degree of the hardwood involve- 
ment. A great majority of the industry’s 
larger mills will be able to carry on unin- 
terrupted. Some of the big plants are 
affected of course, but the southern pine belt 
is so broad, and so much of its area out- 
side the flood danger zone that there should 
be no production slump comparable with 
that already reported for hardwood. 


Effect on Cypress Slight Thus Far 


The flood effect upon Louisiana’s red 
cypress industry has been relatively slight 
thus far. The flood-bound hardwood mills 
that cut cypress on the side are “off” cypress 
production of course, but the big mills that 
cut cypress almost exclusively are said to 
be functioning about as usual—as yet. Some 
of their labor has been drafted for levee 
work, flood-fighting being considered the or- 
der of the day just now. Rail communica- 
tions have been interfered with to some 
extent. But as matters stand today, the re- 
port is that production and shipments are 
both continued on a good sized scale. On 
the west side the Southern Pacific, Kansas 
City Southern and one or two other rail 
lines are functioning. On the east side there 
is some interruption of rail service, but the 
Illinois Central, Southern and Louisville & 
Nashville, the New Orleans Great Northern 
and its connections, are said to be handling 
all shipments normally. 

As the floodwaters move south and the 
pressure upon the Atchafalaya River and the 
bayous in its basin increases, there is pos- 
sibility of interference with some cypress 
mill operations in lower Louisiana west of 
the river. Backwaters may flood the swamps 
to depths that will interrupt logging. <A 
break in the Mississippi levees below Baton 
Rouge would put some mills out of com- 
mission. There are weak spots in these 
lower valley dikes, but with plenty of labor 
and material available, the engineers express 
confidence in their ability to hold these lines 
barring contingencies now unforeseen. 

The mills in the immediate vicinity of 
New Orleans continue operation as usual. 

High water seems to be the dominant 
factor in the southern market, increase of 
orders for most if not all the southern woods 
coming on the heels of the flood news. 
Southern pine registered the most substan- 
tial booking gain, orders climbing a shade 
above the “normal” line on the southern 
pine barometer for the week. Cypress 
showed moderate increase, while the quick- 
ening of trade interest in the southern hard- 
woods forecasts, it is surmised, a “buying 
rally” that should absorb available supplies 
in comparatively brief space. Flood-forced 
curtailment of production plus interruptions 
of rail service evidently are persuading buy- 
ers to cover their requirements as quickly 
as possible. Their somewhat belated ac- 
tivity has produced, according to local re- 
port, a firming up of southern pine and hard- 
wood prices, with moderate advances on 
some items and others in prospect. 


Lumbermen Active in Flood Relief 

Harry P. Williams of the F. B. Williams 
Cypress Co. at Patterson, La., who, last 
week, was elected president of the St. Mary 
Parish police jury, also has been named to 
leadership of the parish’s flood relief and 
emergency committee. The F. B. Williams 
Co. has shipped to Baton Rouge and placed 
at the disposal of ex-Gov. John M. Parker, 
State director of flood relief for Louisiana, 
200 flatboats and ten outboard motors, for 
employment in rescue and relief work. 

L. O. Crosby, president of the Goodyear 
Yellow Pine Co. and of Crosby & Rowlands, 
Picayune, Miss., was last week appointed 
State flood-relief director for Mississippi 
and has since been devoting his full time 
and abilities to the organization and codrdi- 
nation of relief activities in that State, and 
to the planning of the rehabilitation work 
which must, as he pointed out in his first 
public statement, immediately follow the 
completion of emergency rescue and relief. 


Advices from Monroe report that the ris- 
ing floodwaters from the Ouachita River 
have invaded and threaten suspension of 
two Monroe lumber enterprises, those of 
the Williams Lumber Co. and the C. C. 
Bell Manufacturing Co. 


Views of Eastern Wholesalers 


New York, May 3.—Wholesalers of lumber 
in New York were speculating today on the 
probable effect of the Mississippi floods on 
the lumber market and it was pointed out that 
there are two sides to the situation, either of 
which may result in higher prices and scarcity 
of stocks. 

Unquestionably many hardwood mills will 
be forced to suspend operations, some of the 
local wholesalers having been notified that 
their connections can not for the present ship 
any lumber. A serious shortage of mill stocks 
in the wide areas being swept by the flood 
waters will put the burden of supply on the 
Appalachian region, say some students of the 
situation, and the result will be higher prices. 

Some of the local representatives of plants 
in the Appalachian section say the mills there 
were none too well equipped before the floods 
came and that a shortage of many items would 
result if demand should increase to a marked 
degree. 

On the other hand, distributers of soft- 
woods point to the fact that enormous stores 
of lumber will be needed to rebuild the ravaged 
areas and this might create a demand that 
would fall first on the pine mills of the south 
Atlantic States. 

The situation in pine has been nothing to 
boast of this spring, so far as New York is 
concerned, many items being notably weak in 
price and none too plentiful. The floods are 
expected to have the immediate effect of 
stiffening pine prices. 


From Louisville Viewpoint 

LouisviLtE, Ky., May 2.—W. I. Wymond, 
president of the Chess & Wymond Co., Louis- 
ville, in a discussion of the Situation in the 
delta district, where the company has numer- 
ous lumber, stave and heading operations, 
stated that the real situation in the big hard- 
wood producing sections west and north from 
New Orleans had not been shown. He stated 
that it looked as though water would invade 
the country for seventy miles west from the 
big river, and that a stage of 50 feet, ten feet 
over the danger line, would be shown at Mon- 
roe, La. Mr. Wymond said: 


For thirty days our one big idea has been to get 
stock out and to safety, where it would not be ruined 
by water or washed away. The Illinois Central Rail- 
road gave us wonderful codperation, and we loaded 
thirty-five to forty cars a day, so that we do not feel 
that we are going to be hurt much. The machinery 
has been covered with hard grease, with belts etc., 
put away for safety. 

Already inquiries of some buyers are providing 
that lumber that has been water soaked is not 
wanted. There is going to be considerable water 
damaged and silted lumber after the flood goes out. 
It will be many weeks before mills can operate again, 
except those situated on high land, but for the time 
being these mills will be unable to log. Many mills 
with lumber on hand will be cut off from markets by 
water covering the railroads. I do not expect to see 
much logging or lumber cutting in the delta district 
before mid-July of this year, especially if there is 
more rain in the upper country. 


Said one manufacturer: “With much pro- 
duction cut off, in the very heart of southern 
hardwood producing territory, prices are 


bound to advance, and good stock is likely 
to be in strong demand, at better prices 
than are generally expected, as a great many 
consumers have been buying light and often, 
on the theory that lumber was plentiful, 
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prices low, and traffic conditions good. 
When mills do resume, it will take sixty to 
ninety days to build up supplies of dry 
stock.” 

The Chess & Wymond Co. has moved a 
world of stock to Louisville and elsewhere, 
out of the flood danger. The Louisville 
Cooperage Co., which has large operations 
at Jonesville, La., where three rivers come 
together, has been shipping steadily for sev- 
eral weeks. W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Co. reported that its Gould (Ark.) mill had 
been flooded. The Brassfield (Ark.) plant 
is quarters for about 800 refugees. The Fay- 
ette (Ala.) and Zama (Miss.) plants are 
out of the danger zone. The Caryville 
(Fla.) is a new mill, not yet started up. 
The Mengel Co. has been down at Hick- 
man, Ky., and Bayville, La., for some weeks 
account of flood troubles. Baton Rouge 
may also have some trouble. The Wood 


the hardwood logs are cut in the present af- 
fected territory. Buyers have awakened to the 
fact that a shortage of desirable hardwood 
lumber is facing them, and they are trying to 
place their requirements on quotations of the 
last eight or ten days. In most instances, these 
orders are being returned to the buyers, thus 
adding confusion to the already chaotic con- 
ditions. 

The pine mills are not seriously affected by 
the high waters, but loading equipment has been 
extremely scarce, due to the fact all of the 
available empties have been rushed to points 
that were expecting the waters, in an effort to 
save all of the perishable products possible. 
Cotton is being rushed in trainloads to points 
of safety. The pine mills rushed hundreds of 
cars of lumber to the stricken area. This stock 
is being used for the construction of boats and 
cantonments and for temporary shelter for the 
refugees from the flooded delta sections. The 




















Keeping back the rising Mississippi with sand bags. The picture shows a few of the hundreds of 


workers battling under difficulties in a lumber yard located on the edge of Vicksburg, Miss. 





Mosaic Co., Louisville, is again running all 
four of its sawmills. 


Hardwood Mills Seriously Affected 


Jacxson, Miss., May 3.—Latest reports from 
the flooded area of the Mississippi Delta indi- 
cate that the inundated territory is being greatly 
augmented. The waters from the Ouichita 
River have now reached Monroe and West 
Monroe, in the northern part of Louisiana. 
The Red River has also broken through its 
levees near Vidalia, La., and is threatening the 
inundation of numerous towns in that section. 
In northern Louisiana, over 150 oil and gas 
wells have been forced to close down on ac- 
count of the high waters. 

The territory that has just recently gone 
under water is a large hardwood producing 
section, and it is estimated that 225 hardwood 
mills will be closed down by the end of this 
week. The hardwood market is now in a 
rather chaotic condition. Sales managers are 
unwilling to book business even at advances of 
$8 and $10 a thousand. Some of the best in- 
formed are predicting much higher prices. 

The mills located outside the flooded area 
are having difficulty in securing sufficient saw- 
logs to keep their operations running steadily. 
This is due to the fact that practically all of 


mills, in most cases, have shipped their lumber 
without having any assurance that their invoices 
will be paid. They feel that this is their duty. 
As a result, a number of items in the lower 
grades are extremely scarce, and it would be 
reasonable to expect an advance on some of 
these scarcer items. 


Builds Levee to Protect Tchula Plant 

Jackson, Miss., May 2.—Notwithstanding 
the fact that Tchula, Miss., is thought to be 
out of any danger of the floods of the Mis- 
sissippi River, the Turner-Farber-Love Co. is 
now erecting a levee around its entire plant 
and lumber yard at that point, that will be 
high enough and strong enough to stand sev- 
eral feet of water. 

It is said the Turner-Farber-Love Co, now 
has lumber to the value of $125,000 tied up 
in its drying yard, with a still larger invest- 
ment in mill, buildings and general equipment. 

This company has a mill of somewhat similar 
proportions at Leland, Miss., which has also 
been protected by a private levee, and the Le- 
land property has not been injured by the wa- 
ter that has inundated the whole country there- 
abouts. The plant at Tchula was closed down 
last week and all hands were engaged in the 
work of constructing the levee. 


Hardwoods Affected More Than Pine 

SHREVEPORT, La., May 2.—While there is dif- 
ference of opinion as to the effect, present and 
prospective, of the floods in the valley of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries on the yellow pine 
market, !'umbermen at Shreveport, center of a 
large producing area, are practically of the 
same opinion in regard to the hardwood situa- 
tion, which is briefly: Heavy curtailment of 
production and a considerable rise in prices 
already noted and still more curtailment of out- 
put and still greater strength of prices certain 
to develop later on as the consequences of the 
floods become more pronounced. The yellow 
pine mills as a rule are outside the inundated 
areas, and the largest estimated curtailment 
any of the local lumbermen place on yellow 
pine is from 10 to 15 percent, whereas most of 
those interviewed expressed the opinion that 
very little, if any, curtailment of pine yield 
would result from the floods. The opinion was 
about in the same ratio as to effect on the 
prices, few of the lumbermen predicting ma- 
terial uplift of prices on account of the high 
waters, although a slightly better trend is 
noted. 

On the other hand, the estimates of hardwood 
curtailment due to the floods, in Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and east Texas, take a 
range of from 50 to 95 percent, the latter figure 
including what curtailment it is estimated will 
be shown when the swollen streams have 
claimed more of their toll in the lower valley. 
The minimum increase in price of upper grades 
of hardwood, much of it already in evidence, 
will be $10 a thousand. This is because of the 
long idleness of many of the mills in the 
overflowed section, in some instances the inac- 
tivity being due to railroads and vehicular roads 
being under water and routes. to the logs being 
impassable. 

Authentic reports and opinions from local 
representative lumbermen were obtained today 
by a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. William A. Anderson, president of the 
Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club, also president 
of the Shreveport Lumber Co., speaking not as 
head of the club but as executive of the com- 
pany, said: 

The only branch of the lumber trade seriously in- 
jured by the floods, in my opinion, is the production 
end of the hardwood industry. Fifty percent of the 
hardwood mills in the area affected by the floods are 
out of commission already. I do not think the flood 
situation will affect the pine to any serious extent; 
production will be curtailed, if at all, only a very 
little, and this doubtless will be offset by the speed- 
ing up programs at other pine mills. There will be 
quite a demand for bridge planking and timbers on 
account of small bridges and culverts being washed 
out; in fact, demand for these materials is already 
appearing afi along the line. The market generally 
is quite firm, the demand showing a tendency to 
improve, and a better tone generally is seen in the 
market. 


Hardwood Production Shows Decrease 

John L. Avery, of the Frost Lumber Indus- 
tries, said a survey showed that in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, east Texas and Mississippi hardwood 
production already was down to 43 percent or 
more of normal, with more curtailment ex- 
pected in the flooded area, as other mills will 
be forced to shut down on account of the over- 
flows. 

Nearly all hardwood mills in the territory mentioned 
are affected to some extent, he said. Lots of them 
have their railroads under water and are unable to 
move their logs. The hardwood production will be 
down, I think, until July 1, and with the stock 
short, the prices will naturally go up more. On the 
lower grades of oak, like Nos. 1, 2 and 3, the price 
has advanced from $4 to $7 during the last two 
weeks. On firsts and seconds of the higher grades 
the advance has been as much as $5 in the same 
period. On gum prices vary from $4 to $10 over 


(Concluded on Page 76) 
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California's Largest Retail Lumber Yard 


The Second of Two Articles Descriptive of the Hammond Lumber Company— 
San Pedro Branch Covers Fifty Acres and Employs 700 Men 


In the Realm last week we had something 
to say about the Los Angeles planing mill 
and yard of the Hammond Lumber Co. The 
yard is rather completely surrounded by a 
double track railroad. On the outside of 
this track, at least much of the way around, 
are sheds and warehouses. Here a person 
finds the sheds containing flooring and the 
fine imported woods mentioned in last 
week’s article. In the inner part of the yard 
are the piles of framing lumber and the like. 
When these cars of framing lumber are 
spotted, a locomotive crane pulls up along 
side of the inner track and unloads the ma- 
terial with a few heaves. Some of it, such 
as redwood and some other items, is stored 
in end-piling racks. This end piling, as has 
been mentioned before, is a favorite device 
in California yards. If stock is to be hand 
piled, the Californians say the end piling 
costs much less and suits their purposes bet- 
ter. But the Hammond yard does not em- 
ploy this method so much, I think, as do 
some other yards. In this yard the unit 
package is more extensively employed. A 
unit package is laid down, and a Ross car- 
rier, that odd looking but highly efficient 
grasshopper among yard machines, drives 
astride it and picks it up. It is carried to 
warehouse or pile and is placed in position 
by a crane. When it comes out for delivery 


it is again picked up whole and placed on a 
truck. This of course happens only when 
a full load of a given size and grade is going 
out; but thousands of such loads are handled 
out of the yard. Hand piling and loading 
is thus reduced to the minimum. Some one 
in the yard told me that four Ross carriers 
had displaced some seventeen or more 
tractors. 

The locomotive cranes burn fuel oil, which 
out here in the oil fields is quite cheap. The 
overhead loading crane is electrically oper- 
ated. The trucks used are of various kinds, 
with a fair percentage of big machines. The 
company is experimenting with six-wheel 
trucks; four wheels in the rear unit, all four 
of which are drive wheels. Trucking is so 
heavy in Los Angeles that the city has be- 
come worried about the breaking up of its 
paving. Pavement is made increasingly 
strong, but even this massive stuff does not 
always stand up under traffic, and some of 
the older streets that were laid before any 
one guessed at the future of the trucking 
trade are going to pieces rather rapidly. So 
the city administration seems inclined to be 
exacting in enforcing load limits. Where 
hauls are long, and in a city of the size of 
Los Angeles they are long, this limitation of 
loading cuts down delivery accomplishment. 
Many deliveries are made to neighboring 











cities and towns. The truck with the four 
rear wheels is allowed a much heavier load; 
so for long hauls and big orders this type 
of truck is proving useful. 

I have been told that a person can’t travel 
fifteen minutes on the principal streets and 
highways in and around the city without 
meeting one of the blue and white Hammond 
trucks. I haven’t tested it out, but fre 
quently I’ve seen three or four of them lined 
up far from the yard waiting for the traffic 
signal to change. These trucks are all 
serviced and kept in repair in the company’s 
own garage, a big plant in itself located at 
the rear of the 26-acre yard. Servicing these 
machines, knowing where they are and rout- 
ing them out over this veritable empire 
which is served by the yard is itself a big 
and exacting business. One of the last 
things I noticed when leaving the yard was 
a spider-legged Ross carrier, perhaps looking 
more like a camel than a spider, pulling up 
beside a yard gas pump, hauling the hose 
up to its elevated hump of a gas tank and 
getting filled up with energy for its impend- 
ing labor. These machines are in use in 
sawmill warehouses, but at the moment I 
don’t recall ever having seen them before 
in a retail yard. They have a comparatively 
short wheel base, steer on all four wheels 
and, when straddled over the middle of a 
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Tke vard of the Hammond Lumber Co., at San Pedro or “Terminal Island.” Calif. 
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unit package of lumber, can turn almost a 
square corner. The ease and speed with 
which they can. take their big loads of lum- 
per through yard traffic and around obstacles 
js a revelation in efficient handling. 


Salesmen Hold Weekly Meetings 

In going about the yard I caught a glimpse 
of what semed to be an assembly room 
seated with folding chairs. I was told that 
once a week the company’s 75 salesmen hold 
a meeting. The idea behind such meetings 
is obvious. It serves as an exchange of prac- 
tical information and experience. One man 
encounters a new problem. He brings it up 
in meeting and finds that some other man 
has solved it. Or it is a new obstacle that 
may confront other salesmen; some change 
in building style or a new phase of financial 
management. The men talk it over and are 
thus warned in advance. A selling force of 
this size has endless changes of public feel- 
ing and notions to meet, and such meetings 
ean be and are invaluable. 

Just across from the main office is the 
hardware and paint department; a depart- 
ment that does something like $1,500,000 
worth of business a year. This includes, 
I believe, the roofing department. The com- 
pany will sell the roofing materials or, if the 
customer wishes, will apply the roof. I 


The terminal yard, located on the harbor 
in San Pedro, is also a wholesaling point; 
but a vast amount of the retail deliveries, 
sold through the Los Angeles office, are made 
direct from this yard. This San Pedro yard 
regularly handles a million feet or more 
daily, employs 700 men and receives the 
eargo of a fleet of nine ocean-going vessels. 
Seven of these boats are owned and oper- 
ated by the Hammond company, and the other 
two are under charter. The largest ship has 
a capacity of 4,500,000 feet of lumber. These 
nine vessels are regularly in the Hammond 
service, bringing full cargoes to the San 
Pedro docks of the company; and in addi- 
tion, other boats are steadily discharging 
full or partial cargoes at the same docks. 
This fleet of steamers is operated by the 
company from San Pedro, where all repairs 
are made. 


San Pedro Yard Huge Affair 


The San Pedro yard covers 50 acres and 
the Los Angeles yard 26 acres. The com- 
pany has a line of yards in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and this southern division employs 
1,700 men. It has other yards in the north- 
ern part of the state, but I do not have the 
employment figures for any except the south- 
ern division. In 1923 the Los Angeles office 
alone employed 400 people. Probably the 


sent out ten million feet or more, and his 
stocks of fast movers will be badly depleted. 
That million-foot daily attrition of stock 
can’t go on long without replacement being 
brought up. 

These preliminary statistics may give 
some impression of the size and power of 
this extraordinary establishment. Describ- 
ing it in any detail is a rather hopeless task. 
The superintendent of the San Pedro yard, 
one of the most dynamic men it has ever 
been my fortune to meet, and a man who 
has grown up in the lumber business, con- 
fessed he was in the yard about a year 
before he felt that he knew the place and 
the flood of business that goes on there. My 
own impressions, at the end of a busy day, 
can be but sketchy at best. Perhaps I can 
state a few of them before mentioning some 
of the detail I picked up. 

One of the first things a visitor notices is 
the careful codrdination of work. Every 
man seems to know his work and to be 
doing it without any fuss or flurry and with- 
out getting in any other man’s way. It is 
apparent that the yard and all the processes 
have been thought out with engineering ex- 
actness. All sorts of mechanical equipment 
are to be seen, taking the place of hand 
labor. Access to all parts of the yards and 
mills is direct, no alleys are choked, noth- 
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Aerial view showing four sca-going log rafts and a fifth partly broken up in a California harbor after their trip from the Northwest. 


noticed a vast flock of tar barrels on a load- 
ing platform and saw roofers’ trucks going 
out with tar and kettles on the way to 
various jobs. This company does not do 
electric wiring, nor does it install plumbing 
or handle bath tubs. It does, however, 
handle bathroom accessories such as medi- 
cine cabinets, towel rods and the like. It 
handles a big assortment of front door lock 
sets, for these articles go along with the cur- 
rent interest in unusual and tailor-made 
front doors. This is an item in which the 
vagaries of style have to be considered. A 
full display of all these things is kept in the 
sales room, and the office is connected with 
the warerooms by means of chutes. Every- 
thing is known by number; and an order 
can be telephoned to the wareroom while 
the customer waits, and in a moment the 
article comes down the chute. 


are 900 feet long. 


staff is somewhat smaller now, for 1923 was 
the peak year of the boom; but in addition 
to any recession in the trade of the city, the 
Hammond company is keen on efficiency and 
is constantly finding ways of getting thé 
same volume of work done by fewer hands. 
This is not done by driving the men; for 
while everybody seems to work steadily, 
there is no break-neck rush. Beyond a cer- 
tain point, speed defeats its purpose by caus- 
ing needless mistakes. The increase in effi- 
ciency is accomplished by careful organiza- 
tion of the work and by using the latest and 
best equipment. 

The San Pedro yard regularly carries 
fifty million feet or more. If storms or 
other eventualities keep the boats from arriv- 
ing at the San Pedro docks for as much as 
ten days, the superintendent becomes a very 
uneasy man. During that time he will have 


These rafts 


ing is out of place. Labor has been reduced 
to the minimum, and every operation counts 
to the full in accomplishing the big task of 
handling and manufacture. One realizes 
how remarkable an accomplishment this is 
when he remembers certain other and much 
smaller yards that have been allowed, like 
Topsy, just to grow up. In such an un- 
planned yard orders get lost, delivery units 
snarl up in some central alley, nobody knows 
where anybody else is, and work comes to 
a standstill while someone who doesn’t know 
how tries to bring order out of chaos. Such 
a situation would be fatal in a plant of this 
size; and here it never happens; because 
someone has thought it all out beforehand. 

My second impression is that it is a care- 
fully balanced organization. You may divide 
a lumber yard and its business into endless 
subdivisions, all of which may be useful in 
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understanding and operating it. But one 
rough division that may be applied to any 
yard is operation and selling. Like all other 
subdivisions, these two must dovetail to- 
gether if the business is a complete success. 
Every observer has seen plants where opera- 








A beautiful view of Balboa Park, San Diego 





tion is efficient and stock is ample but not in 
excess of needs. Unloading, piling, delivery, 
checking of orders and the like go forward 
with the accuracy of clockwork. And yet, 
with this good foundation, the business 
never seems to get anywhere. Such an ob- 
server has seen other plants where a mer- 
chandising genius is in charge. Selling is 
his strong point. His relations with cus- 
tomers seem excellent, his prices are ade- 
quate, collections and credits are promptly 
cared for, he knows how to talk the custom- 
er’s language and he has a knack for select- 
ing winning lines and for presenting them 
persuasively. But he seems to fall short of 
complete success. What he wins in the 
office he loses in the yard. I repeat, that 
my impressions of the Hammond plant is 
that it is well balanced; efficient in handling 
stock and efficient in merchandising. The 
merchandising problem of so big a plant, 
finding a profitable outlet for such.a flood of 
lumber, is enormous. Naturally, in a single 
day a person gets nowhere in studying it. 


Yard Is Huge Affair 


A person does not know where to begin in 
describing the terminal yard on the water- 
front at San Pedro. The yard, as has been 
said, covers fifty acres and contains fifty 
million feet or more of lumber. A person 
could wear himself out trying to walk 
through it. While I was there three boats 
were tied up at the wharf discharging 
cargoes. The yard seems to be divided 
roughly into two parts. One, directly back 
from the dock, and the technical name of 
which has escaped me, is used for receiving 
cargoes and storing quick moving items. 
The area is paved with concrete and the out- 
lines of piles and the sizes and lengths are 
painted on the concrete. Lumber is brought 
directly from the docks and piled here. This 
space holds three or four million feet. The 
other part is the storage yard; and here the 
alleys are like canyons, and the piles soar 
many feet into the air. Stock is put up and 
taken down by locomotive cranes or other 
mechanical devices. It- happens often that 
as much as 10,000,000 feet will be unloaded 
within a few days; and in that event the 
receiving yard, or whatever it is called, over- 


flows, and the stock must be taken directly 
to the storage yard. 

Some of the stock must be sorted as it 
comes in. The company made a careful 
study of this problem and was told by saw- 
mill experts that it must have a sorting 
table. But the volume of stock to be sorted 
is so great that a table 900 feet long would 
be needed. At this point the yard is but 800 
feet wide; so if this system were followed it 
would require two tables cutting across the 
yard and thus interfering with traffic. 
After rather exhaustive study the superin- 
tendent decided against it. The alternative 
is extensive hand labor. Cost studies showed 
that with the table the force of men neces- 
sary would do a rather small minimum of 
work. With hand sorting the men would 
work steadily and would produce a certain 
lesser degree of efficiency. The cost of man 
power would be about the same in either 
case, and the hand labor would save cutting 
up the yard and also would save the invest- 
ment in the tables. This work is done on 
the piece system and at present is consid- 
ered the better method for this particular 
yard. An improvement in the design and 
efficiency of sorting tables, of course, may 
change this at any time. 


Yard Site Originally an Island 


This terminal yard has its own fire pro- 
tection; five companies consisting of 55 men. 
The channel where the boats enter has a 
depth of 35 feet. The biggest boat in the 
Hammond fleet draws 32 feet when loaded, 
so there’s not a whole lot to spare. But 35 
feet is considered an adequate channel. 
When the yard was first built it was on a 
sort of island with no outlet to the mainland 
except by a railroad and a little ferry. In 
those days much of the stock was sent by 
rail to the Los Angeles yard, and practically 
all retail deliveries were made from the 
latter place. But there has been much 
dredging and making of land, and now a fine 
concrete road connects the island with the 
mainland and many retail deliveries are 
made directly from the San Pedro yard. 

The business development down this way 
is going on rapidly. At the time of my visit 


from the San Pedro road the Signal Hill 
field is plainly visible. Some few years ago 
a number of workers in the San Pedro yard 
used to live on Signal Hill because it was 
convenient to their work. The railroad used 
to run special trains for the yard workers 
morning and evening. I am told that a num- 
ber of these men have become quite wealthy 
by reason of oil wells located on their lots. 
Oil is magic, and nowhere is a person more 
impressed with that fact than in the fields 
near Los Angeles. The oil pools seem to 
come to abrupt terminals. There may be a 
well producing heavily in one spot at the 
edge of the field, and fifty feet beyond it the 
drillers will bring in a dry hole. 





Rules of Architectural Contest 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 30.—Approximately 
a thousand letters have been written to the 
West Coast Lumber Bureau in this city, ask- 
ing further information about the architectural 
contest being staged under the direction of that 
organization. The conditions call for plans for 
a year-around home and garage to be built 
principally of wood, and utilizing the leading 
species of West Coast forest products. The 
prizes, which have been offered by C. W. Stim- 
son, president of the Stimson Timber Co., and 
president of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bu- 
reau, aggregate $3,500. The first prize is $2,000; 
second prize, $500; ten honorable mentions, $100 
each. 

Questions on a number of points submitted 
have been answered by J. Lister Holmes, pro- 
fessional adviser, as follows: 

Q. Shall the perspective drawing be clear and 
sharp, or in sketch form? A. That is at the option 
of the competitor. ‘ 

Q. Are there any obligations in entering this com- 
petition. A. None whatever. 

Q. Is it permissible for two persons to submit a 
joint drawing or one person two drawings? A. Two 
persons may join in submitting one drawing, or any 
competitor may submit as many as he or she chooses. 

Q. Does the delivery refer to mailing time or deliv- 
ery in Seattle? A. No drawing received later than 
5 p. m., Aug. 1, 1927, at the office of the profes- 
sional adviser in Seattle, will be accepted. 

Arrangements have been made for R. H. H. 
Alexander, secretary British Columbia Lumber 
& Shingle Manufacturers’ Association (Ltd.), 
917 Metropolitan Building, Vancouver, B. C., 
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New office and warehouse of the Twin Oaks Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. Some of the interesting 
features of this building were described in a story appearing on page 47 of the April 30 issue 





the dredgers were filling up 40 acres for 
Henry Ford. On this made land will be the 
new Ford plant. When I saw it the place 
was nothing but mud flats; but the Ford 
plans call for the shops to be working by 
the first of October. Industrial undertakings 
move with speed. There are huge oil refin- 
eries and storage tanks down this way, and 


to act as the representative of the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau in connection with the compe- 
tition. Participating architects in Canada are 
requested to send their designs to Mr. Alexan- 
der, who will see that they are passed through 
the customs and delivered in proper form to 
the professional adviser in Seattle. Designs 


should be in the hands of Mr. Alexander not 
later than 4 p. m., July 20. 
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MAIN SHED, DELIVERY EQUIPMENT AND SALESMEN’S CARS OF GRAYSON LUMBER CO., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


A Well Planned Southern Retail Yard 


Operating, Selling and Advertising Methods That Built Large 
Business *‘ From Ground Up’’ in Brief Period 


BirRMINGHAM, ALa., May 2.—When the Gray- 
son Lumber Co., of this city, opened its newly 
completed plant for business on July 1, 1924, 
it started without a single customer ; and more- 
over, the owners were strangers to the people 
of Birmingham. The company’s sales for 1926 
totalled approximately $750,000. These facts, 
together with the company’s carefully planned 
and splendidly equipped modern plant, convinced 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that a study of the 
company’s policies and methods, together with 
some description of the physical equipment, 
would be of very general interest to retailers, 
for, after all, the principles that cause a busi- 
ness enterprise to grow and prosper are essen- 
tially the same whether the business be large 
or small. 

It will not be out of place, at the outset, to 
quote the words of C. H. Grayson, sole owner 
of the company, as follows: “We attribute such 
success as we have been able to attain mainly 
to the one principle of employing men of abil- 
ity; and if men are found not to have the abil- 
ity to handle their departments or positions 
profitably, we have not hesitated to replace them 


capital, is our only explanation for the growth 
and success we have realized.” 

The owner and active manager of the com- 
pany, C. H. Grayson, age 34, is the son of T. S. 
Grayson, a banker of Magnolia, Ark., who is 
extensively interested in oil royalties in the 
Smackover, Lisbon and Nevada County oil 
fields, and also operator of nine circular saw 
mills, each of 30,000 to 40,000 feet daily capac- 
ity, located in southern Arkansas and northern 


Louisiana, besides a wholesale lumber business . 


in Kansas City, Mo., operating as the Creason- 
Grayson Lumber Co. 

C. H. Grayson received his early lumber 
training in the mills of his father, which at 
that time were located in southwestern Ar- 
kansas. In 1917 he withdrew from his father’s 
companies, and built a mill for himself at Doy- 
line, La., and subsequently built a band mill at 
Leeds, Ala., which operation he sold in 1923, 
and in 1924 built the modern retail plant which is 
the subject of this article, located at 715 North 


39th Street, Birmingham. The Grayson Lumber. 


Co., as has been stated at the opening of this 
article, began soliciting business on July 1, 1924, 


teams is required to take care of its retail de- 
liveries. 

“We think our best ‘salesman,’” said Mr. 
Grayson, “is our well assorted and complete 
stock of lumber and building materials, embrac- 
ing an average of three million feet of pine 
lumber always in stock, containing practically 
any item from a 2-by 4, 9 feet long, to a 16 by 
16, 30 feet long, together with a complete line 
of oak flooring, brick, sand, cement, plaster, 
lime, mortar color, composition roofing, wall- 
board, flue lining, moldings, sash, doors, paint, 
builders’ hardware, nails, etc., having an in- 
ventory value of considerably more than $100,- 
000. We believe that a large, complete stock 
means large sales.” 

Everything except rough green dimension 
lumber is kept in sheds. All finish lumber, in- 
cluding flooring, siding, moldings and dressed 
dimension stock, is kept in the “big shed,” in 
which the office is also located. The shed thus 
referred to is 300 feet long and 110 feet wide, 
with a 30-feet aisle through the center, which 
leaves 40 feet on each side of the aisle. In the 
front corner of the shed is located the office, 40 
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open, and all unloading is done by gravity rolls 
from the switch tracks. All lumber founda- 
tions are built of concrete, cast in straight 
tapered blocks, each having a 6-inch top and 
15-inch base, these piers running the entire 
length of the space. 

There is more than one-half mile of side- 
track in the yard, and with all materials piled 
right beside the track the unloading is handled 
very economically; in fact the company has a 
contractor who handles all dressed lumber for 
10 cents a thousand feet, and all rough lumber 
for 60 cents a thousand feet, this including the 
“sticking” of the rough lumber where piled in 
the open. The building materials other than 
lumber are handled by another contractor, at 
10 cents a ton. 

The company operates a large planing mill, 
the equipment being housed in a _ two-story 
building, the first floor containing sizer, matcher, 
molders, sander, resaw, rip saw, and also a 
small portable sawmill outfit for resawing big 
timbers into special sizes not ordinarily carried 
in stock. On the second floor is the cabinet 
shop. The mill operates with steam power, the 
exhaust steam being used to operate a Moore 
dry kiln, 20 by 64 feet. At the discharge end 
of the kiln is located a shed where the rough 
finished lumber is kept very convenient for the 
planing mill. 

All of the company’s buying is handled by 
C. J. Brooks, the yard manager, all orders being 
placed with local wholesalers, or mills having 
local representatives—practically all of the 
yellow pine mills in Alabama and Mississippi 
being represented here either by wholesalers or 
special representatives. When the cars are de- 
livered the unloading is supervised by the buyer, 
being done by contract as has been explained; 
however, the company has one of its own tally 
men, an experienced lumber grader, at the door 
of each car. This man tallies each piece as un- 
loaded, and any stock found off grade is laid 
aside for reinspection by the buyer, who then 
decides whether or not a claim will be made. 
He also sees that the yard is kept tidy and that 
expenses are held in check. The mill foreman, 
shipping clerk and all yard employees are under 
his supervision. 

P. H. Sarvis is in direct charge of sales and 
credits, with five salesmen and a collector as- 
sisting. The salesmen are employed on a 
straight salary basis, and each is furnished 
with a Ford roadster with all expenses paid by 
the company. Speaking of the company’s sales 
policies Mr. Grayson said: 

“Our system of selling is to keep in touch 
with architects, real estate dealers and our 
regular list of contractors, in order to know 
who gets each contract, and to follow up that 
contractor with our salesmen and sell the entire 
estimate on a lump sum price, with the under- 
standing that the buyer will also purchase from 
us all extra materials needed on the job over 
and above the estimate. 

“We keep a well assorted stock of heart 
longleaf timbers on hand for industrial trade, 
and have a salesman who specializes on in- 
dustrial business, calling on the buyers in that 
line at frequent intervals. We solicit all large 
users of cement and get contracts for cement 
used on construction jobs before the cement 


work has begun. Such 
users are the contrac- 
tors who have the jobs 
of building office build- 
ings, viaducts, laying 
street paving, etc. 

“We also keep in 
touch with a number of 
roofing contractors and 
help them to secure 
roofing jobs, with the 
understanding that they 
will give us the order 
for the roofing material 
needed. We handle one 
standard line of roofing. 

“Fully 75 percent of 
our sales are made with 
the understanding that 
we will not be paid un- 
til the building is com- 
pleted, and a loan is 
placed with one of the 
the building and loan companies or insurance 
companies. This makes it very necessary that 
we should exercise considerable care, and 
especially that we should check up the title to 
the property so that we may be assured that 
the customer will be able to finance his building 
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when completed, and that we will have a good 
lien on the property. 

“We set aside one percent of our credit sales 
as a reserve for bad accounts, and even after 
taking all the precautions that we can in the 
way of protecting our liens we have not been 














Planing mill and power plant of Grayson Lumber Co. 





Dressed lumber shed of Grayson Lumber Co. 


able to accumulate very much of a surplus in 
this bad debts reserve.” 

The Grayson company appropriates one per- 
cent of its total sales for advertising, employing 
a local advertising agency to write the copy 
and look after the contracts with the three local 
newspapers. Two days each week, in each 
paper, space either two or three columns in 
width by 10 inches in depth is used. A con- 
tract is made with each paper at the beginning 
of the year for the company’s approximate 
space requirements, so as to get the benefit of 
the lowest rate for the space used. 

“Our advertising policy has been to stress the 
importance of home building with recognized 
quality of materials such as the brands we are 
carrying, and we continually call attention to 
the brands we are dealers in,” said Mr. Gray- 
son. The company also features in its adver- 
tisements pictures of the most impressive jobs 
for which it has furnished the material, giving 
the name of the owner, the contractor, architect, 
and also mentioning by name and brand some 
of the principal materials used. 


The company also advertises its free plan 
service, offering prospective builders the benefit 
of its assortment oi plans, also its services in 
the way of securing a favorable loan and find- 
ing a reliable contractor or building foreman. 


A display room 8 feet by 40 feet, with plate 
glass windows on the street side, is maintained, 
the displays being changed weekly and showing 
various combinations of the lines handled. 


The company’s delivery system is well or- 
ganized and very efficient. Birmingham being 
a long, narrow city, of approximately 350,000 
population counting its adjoining suburban 
towns, making a delivery territory of about 
five miles in width and fifteen miles in length, 
and lying in a valley between two mountains, 
the delivery of materials is quite a proposition, 
there necessarily being a large proportion of 
long hauls. Moreover it is often necessary to 
deliver on the other side of the mountain from 
the plant. These conditions make it practically 
impossible to use many teams. Therefore only 
four teams are used and these only on short 
deliveries, while a fleet of eight trucks is in 
constant operation. 

A large blackboard is kept where all the 
drivers can see the daily record of each of the 
other drivers. This record shows the amount 
of work done by each truck and team, and a 
bonus is paid the driver and the helper of the 
truck that does the most work each week. An- 
other bonus is given the driver of the team 
that makes a like record. This weekly record 
is carried forward, showing which driver does 
the most work per month and also per year, so 
that it is an easy matter for the shipping clerk 
to look over the blackboard record at the end 
of a day, week, or month, and know which of 
the trucks or teams is really delivering the. most 
efficient service. When the delivery equipment 
is over-rushed the company contracts with local 
transfer companies the delivery of all carload 
shipments of sand, brick, tile, cement, etc. 

A crew of four truck checkers is kept in the 
yard and these men do nothing but see that 
cach order is loaded on the trucks in the proper 
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amounts, grades, etc. After an order is filled 
a duplicate delivery ticket is given the driver, 
one copy of which must be signed by the cus- 
tomer and returned to the office for filing. The 
truck drivers also are required to sign each 
ticket when returned, stating that all material 
was delivered in good order. 

The Grayson trucks all carry a large sign on 
each side, bearing the company’s name and ad- 
dress, telephone number and slogan, “Most 
Modern Retail Yard In the South.” On all jobs 
for which material is furnished a “job sign” 
is set up, which not only advertises the fact that 
the company sold the job, but also assists the 
drivers in locating the spot at which a delivery 
is to be made. 

A good handy man and helper are kept busy 
on repairs and improvements, attending to the 


NortH CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 3.—If the 
mountain will not come to Mahomet, then Ma- 
homet must go to the mountain. Translated into 
business terms, if a lumber and building mate- 
rial store is situated off of a main thoroughfare, 
as most of them are, so 
that the people who 
crowd the shopping 
thoroughfares do not 
have a chance to see 
what the lumberman has 
to offer, then the lum- 
ber store, or some ade- 
quate representation of 
it, must be brought 
where the people are. 
At least, that is the way 
the Dix Lumber Co., of 
this city, felt about it, 
which conclusion result- 
ed in the company re- 
cently opening a down- 
town display department 
and publicity bureau, 
tor which purpose a 
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horse shoeing, blacksmith work, wagon repairs, minor 
truck repairs, carpenter work and painting, and keep- 
ing all buildings in tip top shape. As the company is 
from time to time making additions to its sheds, etc., 
this man also works on such jobs when not busy with 
ordinary repair work. 


Tue Pootey & CLARK Lumber Co., Greene, Iowa, 
has worked up quite a trade in chicken roosts as a 
side-line. 
says Mr. Pooley, “is that they bring customers into 
our office or yard who ordinarily would not come 
and therefore give us an opportunity to sell them 
substantial bills of other materials while they are 
calling upon us. 
type designed to eliminate the chicken mite, and since 
poultry farmers as a rule are always on the lookout 
for efficient roosts at a reasonable cost, they have 
proved to be quite popular and we have profited from 
their manufacture and sale.” 


“A big advantage of sales of this kind,” 


The roosts we make are a special 
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Left half of front elevation of main shed of Grayson Lumber Co. 


Taking the Lumber Store to the People 


building, repair work etc., rather than the actual 
customers who would go to the company’s store 
anyway. The strategic location of the quarters 
rented for this display, and the fine display 
space thereby afforded, as shown in accompany- 














corner office, on the 
street level, was rented 
and displays installed, 
which have since been 
creating a great deal of interest. This location 
is right on Massachusetts Avenue, which is a 
main business thoroughfare. The main estab- 
lishment of the Dix Lumber Co. is not far 
away, about seven minutes’ walk, yet far enough 
so that only persons who have definite business 
to transact are likely to make their way there. 

What the company wanted to do, and ap- 
parently is succeeding in doing, is to get in touch 
with persons who might be interested in home 


New downtown display room of Dix Lumber Co. 


ing photograph, are very favorable for attract- 
ing the attention of passersby to the exhibits 
within, while on the inside the attractive and 
well arranged displays invite close inspection. 
There is about forty feet of window display 
space, which is kept lighted every evening. 

The wall space inside is paneled with Celo- 
tex and wallboard, each panel being finished 
in a different color, but all in subdued shades 
to avoid any startling effect. It is difficult for 


the average person to tell how.a wall is going 
to look from the small samples usually shown. 
but a full-sized panel makes it easy to visualize 
the appearance of an entire room so finished. 

The goods on display include built-in conveni- 
ences, such as breakfast nooks, ironing boards, 
telephone cabinets, medicine closets etc., and a 
variety of doors, ranging from combination 
screen and storm doors to French doors, these 
being mounted on a movable swinging stand for 
easy inspection. Good sized sections of flooring 
of various kinds also are similarly arranged for 
display. 

Instead of installing the conventional office 
furniture, cheerfully upholstered wicker chairs 
are provided for customers, while a library ta- 
ble affords space for displaying literature de- 
scriptive not only of the products which the 
Dix company handles, but of other articles 
likely to interest home builders. The furnish- 
ings lend an attractive, homelike atmosphere. 
and avoid the conventional, office-like appear- 
ance. Nevertheless, bills may be paid here, and 
orders given for materials to be delivered from 
the main store. The display room is in charge 
of Marguerite W. Stoddard, the company’s pub- 
licity manager, and an assistant, who are pre- 
pared to give advice on building, remodeling. 
furnishing, or decorating. 

“Our first idea,” said Miss Stoddard, “was 
that we wanted to cater particularly to women 
customers, who naturally are somewhat hesitant 
about going to the ordinary lumber yard and 
asking questions. This has worked out exactly 
as we hoped it might, for we find women drop- 
ping in quite informally and comfortably for 
information on all sorts of subjects, and these 
conferences are with pleasing frequency fol- 
lowed by orders. A careful analysis has con- 
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vinced us that the modern woman has a great 
deal to say about the building of a home, and 
certainly she is the member of the family who 
most logically should be appealed to when en- 
deavoring to sell built-in home conveniences.” 

Miss Stoddard said that the company’s sales- 
men are glad to bring their customers to the 
display room, as here they can actually show 


them some of the goods that they have been 
talking about from catalogs. The company also 
invites and urges contractors, painters and 
builders to use the display room freely in the 
same way. 

“We do not intend to confine ourselves 
strictly to lumber products,” added Miss Stod- 
dard, “but mean to show from time to time 


News and Business Ideas 


Visits Mail-Order Ready-Cut Plant 


Kansas City, Mo., May 2.—Recently E. E. 
Woods, secretary-manager of the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, visited the Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. plant at Cairo, Ill, where that 
company assembles the material for its ready- 
cut houses. This plant is operated under the 
name of the Illinois Lumber Co., and is under 
the management of Fred Wheeler, formerly 
with the Badger Lumber Co., Kansas City. 


Mr. Woods was greatly impressed by the 
fact that a large part of the mail order con- 
cern’s business in ready-cut houses, and the 
sale of lumber and building material gener- 
ally, is secured by 180 salesmen working out 
vf twelve sales offices in various parts of the 
country, making personal solicitation of pros- 
pects. Mr. Woods pertinently comments: “In 
the personal solicitation of business the local 
retail dealer has all the advantage, being on the 
ground.” Speaking further of his observations, 
he said: 

The plant is located in Cairo in order to get the 
benefit of some very low freight rates to southern 
pine mills. They have a milling-in-transit rate which 
is very valuable to them. A similar plant was es- 
tablished at Newark, N. J., about a year ago. 

The first local shipment I observed was a consign- 
ment of about 3,000 feet of common lumber to Romu- 
lus, Okla. This was surprising in view of the fact 
that the local freight would certainly amount to 
more than the dealer’s profit on the materials. They 
carry about 11,000,000 feet in stock and have moved 
as high as 6,000,000 feet of lumber during a single 
calendar month. They give the customer what they 
sell him. Retail dealers cannot hope to meet this 
competition with the cry that the materials are in- 
ferior. 


Meeting a Price Objection 

While of course it sometimes may be ex- 
pedient to sell a customer a low-grade article— 
correspondingly cheap in price—if that is what 
he insists upon and will take no other, as a rule 
it is better merchandising to sell “quality goods” 
that will give long service and lasting satisfac- 
tion, because, as a great merchant has said, 
“the recollection of quality remains long after 
the price is forgotten.” Often however, the 
dealer encounters less sales resistance in selling 
the cheaper article, because we are all naturally 
more or less influenced by price, and the natural 
tendency is to think that, while the goods may 
not have the quality of those at a higher price, 
they probably will serve the purpose all right, 
and the buyer will be money in the pocket. 

When endeavoring to sell the better grade 
of goods of any kind, care should be taken as 
to how the difference in price is presented. For 
example, let us assume that a customer who is 
considering buying paint for his barn likes the 
price of your $1.50 per gallon grade, but you 
succeed in getting him interested in a better 
grade at $1.75 per gallon. Right at that point an 
obstacle is encountered in the fact that $1.75 per 
gallon sounds so much higher than $1.50 per 
gallon. The customer can readily see the ad- 
vantage of using better paint, but that price of 
$1.75 per gallon “sounds high.” The trouble 
is that instead of thinking of merely the 25 
cents difference, he keeps thinking of the 
whole price of $1.75. The way to overcome this 
special form of sales resistance is to keep em- 
phasizing the trifling difference in cost—only 25 
cents a gallon—and show him how the cost will 
be reduced if he buys the paint in larger lots 
instead of in gallon cans. The importance of 


the difference in price can be further minimized 
by showing the customer how little it amounts 
to per year when the total cost is spread over 
the entire period of years that the better paint 
may be depended upon to last. By emphasizing 
quality and wearing properties, and referring 
to price as little as possible, and then only in 
terms of the small difference rather than the 
total price, the customer is kept from dwelling 
on the $1.75 figure, and as a rule the sale of 
the better grade will be made. 

The principle here laid down of course is 
just as applicable to any other item of stock as 
to paints. The point is to make the customer 
see that what he really is buying is service, 
wear and satisfaction, and that a trifling differ- 
ence in cost really very often represents actual 
economy, when the price is spread over the en- 
tire useful life of the article or commodity. 


To Curtail “Shoestring” Builders 

New York, May 3.—An important move 
affecting retail lumbermen has just been made 
by the Credit Association of the Building 
Trades of New York, which is seeking to 
find out how to 
ascertain in advance 


various other goods, such as heaters, washing 
machines, etc., which are aids to the house- 
wife. In other words, we are not trying actually 
to sell lumber from this office so much as we 
are trying to sell the desire to own a home. If 
that desire can be instilled, the sale of the 
goods and products which we handle naturally 
will follow.” 


for Retailers 


Big Retail Merger Rumored 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 5.—Reports have 
been current in building material circles in the 
Twin Cities in the last week that about twelve 
retail lumber companies of Minneapolis are tak- 
ing steps toward consolidation. Several of the 
largest and most active of these companies are 
reported to be involved. The program is said 
to call for close affiliation with one or possibly 
two large wholesale lumber corporations. 

The new company, according to reports, is to 
be organized with both wholesale and retail 
departments and will be equipped to handle all 
branches of the building material business. 

Three strong and well established companies 
are mentioned as those around which the pro- 
posed merger is to center. These operate two 
or three Twin City yards each. The other re- 
ported affiliated yards are independents scat- 
tered about the city. 

The companies which are said to be interested 
in the merger operate about twenty retail lum- 
ber yards. Some of them would be abandoned 
and others would continue operation, in cases 
where continued operation would not result in 
duplication of community business. 





whether building op- 








erations are properly 
financed, or whether 
the investment build- 
ing operator is going 
ahead with his build- 
ing and is depending 
on the subcontractor 
to furnish him with 
the labor and mate- 
rials necessary for the 


operation. If such 
conditions exist, the 
credit associa- 


tion maintains, the 
main contractor is go- 
ing to wait for his 
money until the build- 
ing operation is com- 
pleted and in conse- 
quence all branches of 
the trade will suffer. 

The credit associa- 
tion proposes to know 
in advance how ll 
building operations 
are to be financed and 
it feels that with this 
information in hand 
it may be in a posi- 
tion to curtail “shoe- 
stringers.” A_ state- 
ment by the associa- 
tion reads: 

“Tt is time that the 
building industry, in 
credit matters, should 
come out of the cradle 
and kindergar- 
ten classes and ar- 
range its business on 
approved lines of 


financing and credit 
that will make it as 
it should be, one of 





A World of Comfort 
In a Shady Porch 


Now’s the time to think about putting a nice, 
big porch on your home so that it’ll be all ready 
when the evenings begin to get warm. 


We can show you a number of styles and 
you can pick out just the one you want. Or 
perhaps you'd like to have us come out and tell 
you which style we think will add most to the 
appearance of your home. 


If you have in mind beautifying the grounds 
around your home this spring, perhaps you will 
be interested in our suggestions for 


Pergolas—Latticework 
Trellises— Lawn Seats 


(Dealer’s Name Here) 











the safest, as it is one 








of the most important 
of the basic industries 
of the country.” 


Another advertisement prepared by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
use by retailers in their local newspapers 
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Officers of the companies reported to be in- 
volved declined to make public any details but 
indicated that plans are progressing. 


(‘@Q@ aan aaaae: 


In Business Fifty-two Years 


Paris, Itt, May 3.—Last Saturday W. S. 
Logan, pioneer lumber dealer of this city, cele- 
brated the fifty-second anniversary of the 
establishment of his business. In accordance 
with his custom for many years past, Mr. Lo- 
gan kept open house, with plenty of apples and 
cigars for all callers. The office was adorned 
by a number of beauti- 
ful bouquets of tlowers 
sent by various business 
concerns and by his em- 
ployees. 

The business has been 
conducted on its present 
site since May 1, 1875. 





W. S. LOGAN, 
Paris, IIl.; 
Celebrates 52nd Business 
Anniversary 





Associated with him at 
the beginning were two 
other men, Mr. Redmon 
and Mr. Mullins. Dur- 
ing the first year Mr. 
Logan and Mr. Mullins 
bought out Mr. Redmon, 
and the business was 
conducted under the name of Mullins & Logan 
until 1885, when Mr. Logan bought out his 
partner and since that time had done business 
under his individual name. 

The growth of the business has been steady, 
until now it requires a fleet of four trucks to 
handle deliveries. Besides the four truck driv- 
ers three yardmen and a bookkeeper are em- 
ployed. Mr. Logan’s son, Benjamin H., who 
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Office and yard of W. S. Logan 


has had twenty years’ experience in thé lumber 
business under his father’s tutorage, is associated 
with him in the conducting of the business. 

Although Mr. W. S. Logan celebrated his 
seventy-fifth birthday on March 8 he is “on 
the job” every day, coming down to business at 
6 o'clock each morning, to open up and remain- 
ing until 6 at night. 


A MODERN sawmill such as one finds in north- 
ern Wisconsin has been reproduced in a new 
public museum set at the Milwaukee public 
museum. It shows the lumber trains coming 
in from the woods, the piles of timber, the 
sorting sheds and a cut-away section of the 
mill, which is near Laona. The mill is called 
one of the most efficient in the State. Although 
sawmills and the lumber industry have played 
an important part in the history of Wisconsin, 
this is the first set of its kind to be constructed 


for the museum. A paper pulp mill set is to 
9 made in the future. 


Training and Holding Men 


‘¢A retailer usually has something to keep 
him from getting lazy,’’ one dealer remarked 
to another in the smoking car as they rode 
to the town where the district meeting was to 
be held. ‘‘Just now I’m working at the job 
of building an office staff. Our town, as you 
know, is having what we consider a permanent 
industrial expansion. This means bigger vol- 
ume for us, and it means a different sort of 
service. I found I was doing too much detail 
work for my own good, so I’ve been taking on 
two or three young fellows, one at a time, and 
I’ve been training them in salesmanship and 
executive duties. It’s interesting, but it’s not 
easy. At first I have to put in more time 
teaching them than I’d need to do the work 
myself. Then they make a certain number of 
mistakes, and these mistakes sometimes lead 
customers to go elsewhere.’’ 


‘“And then,’’ said his neighbor, ‘‘when the 
boys get so they’re worth something they quit 
and open a yard across the street.’’ 


‘«Sometimes they do,’’ said the first dealer. 
‘*But I don’t believe I feel about these things 
as some lumbermen do. I never feel that be- 
cause a boy has learned the business in my 
yard I own his services forever. I’ve trained 
quite a number of young men who have quit 
to go into business for themselves at a time 
when they were particularly valuable to me and 
were hard to replace. I’ve always been sorry 
to lose them, of course; but there may come 
a time when a capable and growing young man 
finds himself at‘or near the end of his oppor- 
tunity in a given business. The volume isn’t 
there to promise him further expansion of sal- 
ary or of interesting and challenging work. In 
such a case, if the young fellow wants to do it, 
I think it’s all right for him to strike out for 
himself. The chances are that he has rendered 
a full measure of service for his experience 
and his salary. There ought to be a mutual 
feeling of kindliness between him and his for- 
mer employer. He’s simply carrying on the 
great American tradition that gives to every 
man the chance to use all his abilities. 


‘*We don’t always consider how much our 
business depends upon this tradition of self- 
reliance and adventure. We’d like to keep our 
youngsters after they’ve become highly valu- 
able in our business, but that’s not the Ameri- 
can way. If they want to stay and use their 


capacities in the old firm, well and good; but 
if they want to try for themselves they ’re doing 
precisely what their fathers have done before 
them. Just consider the sources of our trade. 
Young people of courage and initiative and 
self-confidence get married when their incomes 
don’t justify it, but they pull through. Pres- 
ently we are selling them cottages and garages. 
Young men of limited finances start in business 
and fight their way through to success, when 
all the rules say they must fail. I know a 
wealthy lumberman who said publicly that if he 
had listened to banker advice he never would 
have gone into business at all. He trusted him- 
self, and he has made a notable success. Young 
fellows with an idea and self-confidence and 
little capital start industrial enterprises and 
by hard work and long chances create great 
plants that furnish labor to many men and re- 
lease vast latent buying power. 

‘*Your yard and mine are getting the bene- 
fits in the way of increased trade created by 
young men who make their courage and ¢a- 
pacity supplement their limited finances. This 
comes to us in numberless ways. I daresay I 
could trace every sale I make back to some 
high-spirited and poor young man who had the 
courage of his convictions; and I wouldn’t have 
to go back more than two or three generations 
to find him. And since we draw so large a bene- 
fit from this American tradition of courage 
and initiative, I don’t think we ought to resent 
it too much when we must pay our way now 
and then by training up a young lumberman in 
ways of sound business. When my good boys 
want to go on for themselves I talk it over 
with them. I try hard to see the matter from 
their point of view. If I can see any sound 
way of keeping them working for me and yet 
of giving them full scope for their abilities I 
try to fix it up with them. If not, I give them 
advice they want about starting for themselves. 
I started for myself when I was thirty, and 
my boss loaned me the money to get my first 
yard going. I’ve never forgotten his kindness, 
and I’ve tried in a modest and reasonable way 
to pass it on. There are nine or ten young 
lumbermen in this State who got their early 
experience in my offices, and I like to think 
that our feelings are mutually friendly. In 
any event, I’ve done my bit toward keeping 
the old American tradition of independent op- 
portunity going.’’ 
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This Week’s Timely Tip 


Mailing Lists and Circularizing 


“As for getting more business and new business,” recently said 
E. S. Eugan, manager of Young & Co., retail lumber dealers at 
Muscoda, Wis., “we find that going out after it is the quickest and 
est method. Your customer is usually glad to see you and even 
though a sale can not be made at that time, he doesn’t forget you 
when he is in the market for your goods. When he comes to the 
office for his needs a sale is made easier. 


“Circularizing mailing lists helps to keep the customer informed 
regarding what you have to sell. 


easily by going to the bankers for it. 


“We have our mailing lists arranged so that if we have a spe- 
cial mailing of matter for the man who raises hogs, we use our 
‘hog list,’ for the dairyman, the ‘dairy list,’ and the same with the 
Then a ‘city list’ takes care of the city prospects. 
In this way, we are not sending out advertising matter to people 
that we know are not going to be interested in it.” 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 


A mailing list can be built up 
They will usually codperate. 
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Wallboard From Corn Stalks 


Dusugue, Iowa, May 2.—An industrial enter- 
prise that promises to become perhaps the most 
important development in the corn belt was 
definitely secured for Dubuque a few days ago 
when, as aresult of comferences between officials 
of the Maizwood Products Co., of Chicago, and 
the Dubuque Chamber of Commerce, construc- 
tion here of an $85,000 factory to house the 
operations of that company was assured. This 
plant will manufacture an insulating wallboard 
from corn stalks. The company plans to start 
operations with a capacity of 31,000,000 feet the 
first year, which will utilize corn stalks from 
12,000 acres of land. 


American Lumberman House Plan No. 











In addition to giving employment to more 
than a hundred men and bringing a number of 
new families to Dubuque, this factory will in a 
practical way afford a considerable measure of 
farm relief as it will enable many farmers to 
secure a revenue from their corn stalks which 
heretofore have been a waste product to a large 
extent. It is estimated by Government authori- 
ties that 100,000,000 acres of corn stalks are 
burned every year in the United States. Not 
only will this plant afford an outlet for a large 
quantity of corn stalks which otherwise would 
bring the farmer no revenue, but it is believed 
that this will to a considerable extent solve the 
problem of destroying the corn borer. 

One of the men who has been largely instru- 








mental in securing this plant for Dubuque is 
William Meuser, of the Meuser Lumber Co., a 
member of the city council, who was appointed 
chairman of a committee which for several 
months has studied the plans of the company, 
According to laboratory tests, Maizwood is said 
to rank second only to cork as an insulating 
material. Hugh Brennan, of Chicago, is presi- 
dent of the company; Erwin H. Hussey, Min- 
neapolis, chief engineer, and J. F. Emme, of St. 
Paul, chief chemist. It is expected that the 
plant will be in operation by the end of this 
year. 
PR AEBAEAAEAEAAAEE: 

THERE ARE at least 4,000 uses for wood and 

new ones are being discovered every day. 
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ERE is shown a little gem 
H of a home that will blend 
harmoniously with any sur- 
roundings. It illustrates in a 
striking way the beauty and 
“hominess” of wide, stained red 


24/0.-21t 


cedar shingles as wall covering. 
The entrance and the casement 
windows in the front of the house 
are features to be noted, while 
an added touch of individuality 
is imparted by the shutters on 
the windows on the side. 
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The paramount feature of the 
interior is the spacious living 
room, 24 feet wide and 10 feet 9 
inches deep, entered direct from 
the front porch and extending 
clear across the front of the 
house. 
the purpose of such a room being 
served by a “dinette” or nook 
connecting directly with the liv- 





There is no dining room, | 
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ing room, and, of course, also 
with the kitchen, which latter 
apartment measures 11 feet 9 
inches by 9 feet 9 inches. The 
dining nook is provided with a 
built-in china cabinet. A corner 
bedroom, 11 feet 9 inches by 10 
teet 9 inches, with a window on 
each of the two sides, completes 
the room layout, with the excep- 
tion of bathroom, small hall and 
closet. For those wanting a small 
house this plan provides every- 
thing that could be looked for in 
a home of that type. 





Electrotype cuts for newspaper 
advertising may be had as fol- 
lows: Cut of exterior, 4 inches 
wide, $2.75; cut of floor plan, 2 
inches wide, $1.65, postpaid. 
Complete set of working blue- 
prints, with specifications and 
bill of materials, $3.50, postpaid. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuinctTon, D. C., May 2.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 


sSoftwoods: 
Week ended: 1927, April 23; 1926, April 24— 


Southern Pine Association.......ccccccccccccce 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 


California Redwood Association 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 


Total softwoods, one week 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 


Sixteen weeks ended above dates— 
Southern Pine Association........... 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 


North Carolina Pine Association 


Total softwoods, sixteen weeks......... 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 


Hardwoods: 


North Carolina Pine Association............... 


ee 


California Redwood Association................ 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... ‘J 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 





1,070,425,588 


1,156,038,784 1,023,2'78,049 


Production Shipments Orders 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Me ret meee 56,993,816 72,372,661 58,233,653 80,831,310 57,619,882 79,104,412 
i wenden en ens 62,455,044 111,671,726 89,714,250 123,466,503 78,011,872 105,646,834 
nvanetee 29,570,000 35, 680,000 21,469,000 30,534,000 25,853,000 27,128,000 
oe we sieemal 7,752, 000 7,470,000 10,225,000 9,474,000 9,836,000 7,663,000 
cocaine wae 7,278,549 7,089,609 7,335,952 10,729,435 5,923,313 7,319,528 
eoccccce 8,359,300 7,621,800 7,663,100 8,435,400 9,985,000 8,888,000 
2,562,000 2,455,000 2,923,000 3,399,000 2,335,000 2,832,000 
Sacha: bee a ae 174,970,709 244,360,796 207,563,955 266,869,648 189,564,067 238,581,774 
EE re eis a DES nea cckees SE «Sse beadeas 


1,191,386,484 1,065,591,712 1,207,075,976 





Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association — 


One week 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 
One week 


| 


ee 


ER ern ore 


= he dwaiee wae ee 1,168,168,801 1,603,073,094 1,187,108,623 1,628,409,990 1,260,059,073 1,690,507.053 
Pa ee ee 318,967,000 417,625,000 422,037,000 476,331,000 437,559,000 478,576,000 
MEARS SEE 110,481,000 131,056,000 129,441,000 120,141,000 147,389,000 130,364,000 
oe eee eee eeee 122,975,666 121,101,736 124,086,323 121,898,012 106,846,105 91,810,566 
wetness 106,726,300 107,347,000 113,794,600 131,364,800 117,041,000 131,466,000 
51,765,000 43,960,000 52,583,000 39,560,000 52,499,000 31,570,000 

oe ev ecceceece 2,949,509,355 3,580,201,614 3,052,328,595 3,709,091,286 3,186,984,890 3,761,369,595 
yk re errr ere 

ste eee eeeee 3,016,000 5,958, 2,152,000 4,079,000. 2,455,000 3,225,000 
ey Se 103,134,000 100,338,000 68,179,000 68,115,000 67,013,000 62,756,000 
bcmiaeeraeeaees 11,788,000 18,964,620 17,888,000 19,525,816 18,564,000 18,364,770 
NN MS ae 357,367,000 317,273,618 398,083,000 335,831,990 417,563,000 345,421,018 





National Analysis 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 2.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the week ended April 23, 
orders and shipments being shown as percent- 
ages of production: 

Week 16 Weeks 


Ended Ended 

April 23 April 23 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
ASSOCIATIONS— mills ments ders ments ders 
(n) Southern Pine ... 104 102 101 96 100 
(n) West Coast ...... 72 144 125 102 108 
(n) Western Pine .... 39 106 87 132 1387 
Coif. Fines” ..... 19 138 190 179 183 
(n) Calif. Redwood ... 16 132 127 117 133 


(n) No. Carolina Pine. 43 101 81 101 87 
Northern Pine .... 7 92 119 £107 110 
N. Hem. & Hdw... 12 114 91 102 101 


All softwoods .. 312 120 114 108 112 


N. Hem. & Hdw... ... 71 81 66 65 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Inst..146 152 157 111 £117 
All hardwoods .... ... 185 141 101 105 
Sftwds. and hdws. ... 121 116 107 ~=«#111 


tUnits of production. 
*57 percent of cut in region. 


The five softwood manufacturing associations 
marked ‘“‘(n)”’ have a standard for normal production, 
and for the week 274 of their members gave actual 
production as 88 percent; shipments, 106 percent, and 
orders, 95 percent of normal production. Figures for 
normal last year included reports of 337 member mills 
of the above associations and of 14 cypress mills not 
included this year, and showed production 110 per- 
cent; shipments, 119 percent, and orders, 106 percent 
of normal. 

Only the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, whose 
figures for 1926 included six-sevenths of the total re- 
ported hardwood production, has a standard for nor- 
mal production of hardwoods, and for the week it 
gave actual production as 49.6 percent of normal 
against 86 percent for the corresponding week of last 
year. 





West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 30—For the week 
ended April 23, 72 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association : 


Production ai megane 62,455,044 

Shipments ....... 89,714,250 44% above production 

eee 78,011,872 25% above production 

Shipments— 

Water delivery: Feet Feet 
TT 32,245,052 
ie cts my wie 10,372,589 


Total water (47% 
Rail (49%) 
ETI ooo cians cd paesceneeadonncan 3,342,855 

ee rere ere 89,714,250 
New Business— 

Water delivery: 


EE on, nce aw eaey-eawuae 23,320,551 

NS dint a io eta a shh ice 9,195,128 

ee ee COOTER, . os wadivasccecwesass 32,515,679 
I oi cen ol Le ag. Seay brid oat nis le ica ee 42,153,338 
a cg a on bales sre ais acai 3,342,855 

EE PINE os. 5 cctwnicneesbacvocen 78,011,872 
Unfilled orders— 
Water delivery: 

Domestic cargo ..........-.-. 104,802,553 

OT areas 78,583,587 

a NR ie aes one Se eee 183,386,140 

ai 


VEE EK EEDH ROK SND KOON NEVE SO COW Oe RASS 129,626,037 
WOR Gn BINS. oh ehistecvicesoccnss 313,012,177 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 30.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
port of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended April 23: 








Redwood White- 
wood 
No. of Percent of wood 


mills Feet production Feet 


Production «6.66.06 16 7,752,000 100 1,452,000 
SRIpMemts ... 26.200 16 10,225,000 131 1,307,000 

rders received.... 16 9,836,000 126 2,132,000 
Orders on hand... 15 52,649,000 8,231,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood for Week 





Shipments Orders 
Northern California*........ 3,204,000 3,659,000 
Southern California* ........ 2,661,000 2,850,000 
| RSE SRR RS Ta eee 14,000 34,000 
I ct oaks Seb de Srl ...+ 1,717,000 2, 306, 000 
| EES ar eee 2,629,000 7,000 
a tiae acai shaven Gui 10,225,000 9,836,000 


*North and south of od line running through San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfie 


{Washington, Oregon, cd and Arizona. 
tAIl other States and Canada. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orzeans, La., May 3.—For the week 
ended April 29, Friday, 105 mills report as 
follows to the Southern Pine Association : 


Percent Percent 
Normal Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Output Coun 

Normal ...... ota 68,766,454 

MEE ontacas xian 56,448,225 82. 09 
Shipments* .... 2,939 62,303,861 90,60 110.37 
Orders—_ 

Received* ... 3,255 69,002,745 100.34 122.24 

On hand end 

WOONE sce 10,657 225,917,743 


+Basis of car loadings is March average, “a1, 199 Dees, 


Orders on hand showed an increase of 3.06 percent, 
or 6,698,884 feet, during the week; 104 mills contrib- 
uted to previous week’s report. 


*Orders were 110.75 percent of shipments. 


Of 104 mills reporting running time, 8 were shut 
down; 2 operated one day; 2, two days; 2, three days; 
1, four days; 8, five days, and 12, five and one-half 
days; 51 worked full time, while 18 worked 475 hours 
overtime. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFoLtk, Va., May 2.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from forty-six mills for the 
week ended April 23: Per 


Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet output output ments 
Normal” ...... 11,946,000 Ree ae ete 
Actual . 8,288,549 69 een 

Shipments ... 8,514,952 71 103 witha 

| Rare 6,424,313 54 78 76 


tAs compared with the preceding week, there is 
a decrease in orders of 5 percent; but that week 
there were reports from thirty-seven mills. 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber the 
mills would produce in a normal working day. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., April 30.— The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as 
follows reports for the week ended April 23, 
from thirty-nine member mills: 


Percent 

Percent Ship- 

Production— Carst Feet of cut ments 

EE 5 oc-oe-0: .... 84,450,000 ian Keen 
ee 29,570,000 


Shipments (car) . 1,189 30,914,000 
Local deliveries . ne 555,000 


Total shipments. 31,469,000 106.42 


Orders— 
Canceled ...... 25 650,000 
Booked (car) .. 973 25,298,000 
i sata dees 555.000 


Total orders 25,853,000 87.43 82.15 

On hand end 

en 3,816 99,216,000 

Bookings for the week by thirty-nine identical mills 
were 95.39 percent of those for the previous week, 
showing a decrease of 1,222,000 feet. 

+Car basis is 26,000 feet. 

*Normal takes into consideration mill capacity, num- 
ber of months usually operated and usual number of 
shifts—reduced to a weekly basis which is constant 
throughout the year. 

During the week production was 87 percent of nor- 
mal; shipments were 92 percent of normal, and orders, 
75 percent of normal. Average for the corresponding 
week of the last four years was as follows: roduc- 
tion, 109 percent; shipments, 85 per cent, and orders, 
82 percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that, during two winter 
months, actual production amounted to only 53 percent 
of normal, while during two peak summer months the 
production increased to 114 percent of normal. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., May 2.—The following 
summary is of figures supplied to the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion by twenty to twenty-five firms that ordi- 
narily make about one-half the total monthly 
shipments, and shows averages for January, 
February, March, April and 1927 to date, and 
weekly figures for April: 





HEMLOCK 
Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 
SRERTF 3 scccse ce 83,359,000 2,802,000 2,654,000 
Serer 2,835,000 2,607,000 2,737,000 
; .. 8,905,000 3,946,000 3,677,000 
April .......... .. 2,895,000 4,161,000 4,639,000 
1927 to date ..» «+ 8,248,000 3,379,000 3,421,000 
s&s eee 2 2,705,000 4,005,000 4,366,000 
Bete © cevevess 22 2,596,000 4,055,000 5,297,000 
Po. | Saar 24 3,506,000 4,463,000 4,482,000 
2 eer 19 2,772,000 4,120,000 4,414,000 
HARDWOOD 
Weekly average— 
wl eee 6,008,000 3,901,000 3,582,000 
0 ae 7,731,000 4,558,000 4, 877, 000 
RE Gxccwkes os 6,571,000 4,546,000 4, 369, 000 
DEE éskanese> .. 5,948,000 4,314,000 4°152,000 
1927 to date .. 6,563,000 4,328,000 4,245,000 
Bee” © ksises<s 22 5,645,000 3,970,000 8, 915, 000 
| a Breer 22 6,887,000 5,074,000 6,836,000 
"> eer 24 6,493,000 5,028,000 3,490,000 
Perr 19 4,798,000 3,184,000 3.37 0,000 


(Statistics continued on page 80 
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Utilization Committee Reviews Work 


Short Lengths, Seasoning, End Matching, Gang Sawing, Conical 
Sawing, Standardizing, Included Among Projects 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 3.—The annual 
meeting of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization was held today in the Department 
of Commerce with about fifty members in 
attendance, a little less than half of the total 
number. Neverthless, considerable progress 
was made in working out a definite program 
for the next twelve months. The meeting 
was harmonious, with only one clash, which 
promised to be smoothed out with good feel- 
ing all around. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover, who is 
head over heels in the work of flood relief, 
was called away from his office just before 
the time set for the meeting. He came back 
for a few minutes when the committee reas- 
sembled at 3 o'clock, said a few words of 
encouragement and appreciation of the efforts 
which the busy members of the committee are 
making in the way of codperation in a great 
national problem, and excused himself to rush 
away for further conferences on the Missis- 
sippi situation. 

In the absence of both Secretary Hoover, 
who is chairman of the committee, and Col. 
W. B. Greeley, United States forester, its 
vice chairman, the meeting was opened by J. 
Walter Drake, assistant secretary of com- 
merce, who told the members frankly that they 
knew a whole lot more about the various 
problems involved than he, welcomed them 
in Mr. Hoover’s name and started the meet- 
ing without attempting to make an extended 
speech 


Director Reviews Year’s Work 


Axet H. Oxholm, director of the national 
committee, was called upon for a report on 
the work up to date. He reviewed what has 
been done during the last year rather briefly 
Mr. Oxholm recalled that more than thirty 
specific projects were recommended at the in- 
itial organization meeting held on April 28, 
1926, hut only a half dozen adopted. Chair- 
man Hoover at that time made the suggestion 


that it would be better to tackle a few specific- 


and pressing problems than to attempt to cover 
the entire field at the outset The direc- 
tor said that subsequent developments have 
shown the soundness of this policy, adding 1 
would be well to have it in mind when the 
various groups met to work out a program 
for the coming vear. He told of the appoint- 
ment of additional members as found necessary 
in the working out of various projects adopted 
a year ago, and said that still further addi- 
tions are necessary in order that other inter- 
ested elements in the wood using industries may 
contribute helpfully to the solution of pending 
problems. 

Mr. Oxholm told of the progress in dis- 
tributing the bulletin on the marketing of short- 
length lumber, some 30,000 copies of which 
have been disposed of to date, this publication 
having proved both popular and valuable. 

He added that the subcommittee on end- 
matching of softwood lumber has finished its 
report, which represents largely a follow-up or 
the short-length bulletin. He said the end- 
matching report will demonstrate that by “end- 
matching short-length stock will find a wider 
application.” One of the exhibits placed in 
the conference room for the meeting was a 
large section of end-matched pine flooring pre- 
pared by the Jackson Lumber Co., of Lock- 
hart, Ala., and demonstrating that even a few 
knots look well in a highly polished floor. 

Sawmill Machinery Study 

Special studies have been made in regard 

to sawmill machinery and equipment, Mr. Ox- 


holm continued, and a subcommittee has been 
organized for the purpose of studying the 


gang-sawing of logs in accordance with the 
northern European system. Charts hanging 
on the wall illustrated the European sawing 
method, showing a large apparent saving in 
raw material. Other studies are now being 
undertaken which entail the resawing of lum- 
ber by using conical circular saws of very 
small kerf and giving the lumber a smooth 
finish which eliminates the necessity of dress- 
ing the stock for certain uses. The commit- 
tee is constantly being called upon to look into 
various technical matters of similar nature, 
and project committees are organized as these 
matters are taken up. 

Mr. Oxholm made reference to the activity 
of the committee in assisting the organization 
of the small dimension stock producers. This 
organization is now complete, he said, and the 
committee has already started a campaign for 
the purpose of informing the consumers of 
the advantages of using small dimension stock. 

“The veneer and plywood industries are in a 
similar position to the small dimension group 
in that their prosperity is largely dependent on 
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standardization of the requirements of the 
consumers,” said Mr. Oxholm. “Through close 
cooperation with the division of simplified prac- 
tice of the Department of Commerce the com- 
mittee is now engaged in such work and a 
start has been made with the radio manufac- 
turers’ association for the purpose of stand- 
ardizing radio panels and solid wooden parts 
of radio cabinets. There is a wide field for 
further work along these lines with other in- 
dustries.” 

The committee is now gathering data for 
four bulletins on the seasoning and handling 
of lumber, Mr. Oxholm said. The consumers’ 
edition will soon be submitted to the subcom- 
mittee for approval, and it is planned to pub- 
lish all four bulletins this year. 


Advantages of Using Preserved Wood 


Most of the problems confronting the com- 
mittee seem to involve the question of mar- 
keting and distribution, said the director. 
Although it is generally recognized that pre- 
served wood represents an appreciable economy 
not only in the industrial field but also in 
general building and construction industries, 
Mr. Oxholm said the public has not been in 
position to purchase small quantities of pre- 
served wood from retail yards. So the com- 
mittee has started a project whereby one of 
its members doing a wholesale and retail busi- 





ness in the middle West has been put in touch 
with a well known wood preserving plant and 
both are spending a considerable amount of 
money in the building up of this trade in a 
restricted area. The committee is assisting 
in the work by informing the consumers of 
the advantages of using preserved wood and 
is rendering assistance in many other direc- 
tions. If the expected success crowns this 
effort the area will be extended to other parts 
of the country. 

Mr. Oxholm told the committee that Gov. 
Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, has consented to 
serve as honorary chairman of the special 
project committee appointed to make a survey 
of non-utilized wood, beginning in Virginia. 
It is hoped this work will be extended to other 
States, and several applications have already 
been received. The lack of information as 
to where this non-utilized wood is available. 
in what quantities, and its character, he said, 
has prevented many industries in a position 
to use such raw material from developing by- 
products activities. 


War and Navy Department Codperation 


The committee has also devoted considerable 
time and effort to the question of carrying 
its recommendations into practice, this work 
having brought it into close contact with many 
of the large consuming industries and organ- 
izations. As an example, Mr. Oxholm read 
the following letter from Hanford MacNider, 
assistant secretary of war in charge of all 
business and industrial matters for the War 
Department : 

“The War Department is in complete sym- 
pathy with the activities of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization in its endeavor 
to promote more intelligent use of lumber. 
We, therefore, go on record as specifying short 
lengths of lumber when and wherever prac- 
ticable.” 

Mr. Oxholm added that in an emergency 
the War Department would require 2,000,000,- 
000 feet of Iumber annually and probably 100,- 
000,000 feet of short lengths. 

The Navy Department is another large con- 
sumer of lumber. Mr. Oxholm read this let- 
ter from Rear Admiral George H. Rock, act- 
ing chief of the bureau of construction and 
repair: 

“The Navy Department is deeply interested 
in and approves the projects that are being 
conducted by the "National Committee on Wood 
Utilization. It is the policy of the Navy De- 
partment to specify short lengths of lumber 
wherever such can be properly utilized. Also, 
particular attention is given to seasoning, in 
order to procure the lumber in the proper con- 
dition for the use intended.” 


Basis for Further Educational Activities 


As the work of the committee is being developed it 
has become apparent that basic information in regard 
to many problems has been lacking, said the director. 
It, therefore, seems unavoidable that the committee 
must develop a series of bulletins containing such in- 
formation as is wanted, and that this information 
should be the basis of further educational activities. In 
connection with its first project on short-lengths the 
committee found that many specifying consumers were 
willing to revise their specifications, but lacked the 
necessary technical assistance for this work. It, there- 
fore, seems important that the committee staff should 
be in a position to render this service and at the same 
time follow up the various recommendations which the 
committee members have endorsed. To issue bulletins 
alone will not accomplish these results. The com- 


mittee’s main work must be to carry into practice the 
recommendations in regard to efficient wood utiliza- 
tion and wood using practices. 

The common purpose of all committee members sup- 
porting this work must be to give the necessary im- 
petus to commercial reforestation through increased 
utilization of the tree, and we are working toward this 
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end whether we are handling projects involving short- 
lengths, wood chemicals, fiber products or rayon. 

If the committee has met with any success during the 
last year it has been due to the splendid codperation 
which its members have given the work and to the 
valuable aid and assistance given by the various 
branches of the Department of Commerce, Department 
of Agriculture, and many other Government depart- 
ments, in addition to private associations and organ- 
izations. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The morning session lasted less than one 
hour, after which the meeting proper adjourned 
until 3 p. m., the members meanwhile resolving 
themselves into group meetings to work out 
projects for the year ahead. 

Promptly at the hour appointed Mr. Hoover 
appeared and called the afternoon session to- 
gether. He spoke only a few minutes, telling 
the committee he had hoped to be able to 
take some part in its work because of his 
great interest in it. Mr. Hoover reiterated the 
importance of self-government in industry, and 
declared the lumber and wood using industries 
by their splendid codperation over a period of 
years (embracing standardization as well as 
utilization) has pointed the way for other in- 
dustries. 

“You are our Exhibit A of government by 
cooperation,” he said. “We have never sought 
to impose anything upon this industry. We 
have done what we could in contributing to 
your efforts, but the work has been that of 
the industry itself. It has been codperative 
action in a high sense. We shall keep this 
Exhibit A at the head of all other industries 
in the hope that some of them will come into 
the path of righteousness that are not now in.” 

Mr. Hoover recalled that until about five 
years ago there was always pending in Con- 
gress proposed legislation for the regulation 
of the lumber and wood using industries in 
one way or another. He predicted that no 
more of this sort of thing will be seen, that 
the public realizes now that the industry as 
a whole is taking care of itself and there 
would be no public sentiment behind a pro- 
posal for regulation. He said he and his asso- 
ciates were glad to have had a part in bring- 
ing about this development. 


Construction Subcommittee’s Report 


Mr. Drake then took the chair and called 
upon George A. Kelly, chairman of the hous- 
ing committee, National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, Flint, Mich., the new chairman 
of the construction subcommittee, for a report. 
Mr. Kelly said his committee had decided to 
undertake the preparation of a manual on “The 
Economics of Wood Utilization in Construc- 
tion,” the preparation of the manuscript to be 
in the hands of a special project committee. 
This committee, it is understood, will consist 
of Mr. Kelly and Dudley F. Holtman, assis- 
tant director of the national committee and a 
construction engineer. 


In deciding upon this project the construc- 
tion subcommittee was governed by the need 
of information on the proper use and appli- 
cation of lumber in building and construction 
in a form suitable not only for reference pur- 
poses in the offices of engineers, architects, con- 
tractors and builders, but as a basis for class 
room work in the engineering and architec- 
tural schools of the country. In his report 
Mr. Kelly stated that the lack of adequate in- 
formation on this subject for the use of the 
so called specifying consumer “is the most im- 
portant barrier in the way of realizing maxi- 
mum service from wood in the construction 
field.” 

“Practically no advance has been made in 
the use of wood in the building and construc- 
tion industries in a generation,” said Mr. Kelly. 
“In every engineering and architectural course 
there is plenty of emphasis placed on concrete 
and steel, but little attention is paid to the 
products of the sawmill.” 

Mr. Kelly went into further detail concern- 
ing the purpose and scope of the proposed 
manual. It would cover the entire field of 
construction uses. 


Retail Group to Submit Report Later On 


Thornton Estes, president Estes Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., was called upon for a re- 
port from the retail group. Mr. Estes stated 
that his group was not yet prepared to make 
a report, explaining later that this was due 
to the fact that a quorum was not present 
and that those on hand preferred to consult 
with the entire membership and submit a report 
later on. 


Report of Small Dimension Group 


William A. Babbitt, general secretary Na- 
tional Association of Wood Turners, was 
called upon to report for the small dimension 
group. He said that the report of this group 
was influenced a great deal by the fact that 
an organization has just been completed and 
the new national association has just begun to 
function. 
national committee procure for it as soon as 
practicable as complete information as possible 
on certain phases. Another suggestion was that 
a bulletin be prepared at an early date demon- 
strating that the cost of small dimension stock 
is necessarily considerably greater than the 
same grade of lumber in board form. The 
group decided to defer further recommenda- 
tions until the Dimension Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has adopted a definite plan. 

In the absence of F. S. Knapp, president 


Omaha Box Co., J. C. Nellis, chief of the lum- - 


ber division, Department of Commerce, sub- 














An example of short-length lumber utilization 

at the plant of the Sumter Lumber Co., Elec- 

tric Mills, Miss., showing short finish and 

cut to length dimension bundled ready for 
shipment to consumer 


mitted a brief report from the wooden con- 
tainer group, recommending the development of 
a bulletin furthering improved methods of 
wooden box manufacture, etc., and that the 
national committee prepare and sponsor ex- 
hibits of wooden containers of various types 
in cities throughout the country. 

Sidney Frohman, vice president Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio, then pre- 


‘sented the report of the fiber container group. 


He stated that his group was following more 
or less along the lines of the wooden container 
group. He spoke of the meeting of the fiber 
container subcommittee in New York in March, 
the principal object being to demonstrate the 
economic place of the fiber container. The 
committee also favors the promotion of the 
use of this type of container by means of 
graphic exhibits. He said the committee set 
about to prepare a statement intended to be 
put in booklet form, subject to the approval 
of the national committee and the executive 
committee. He said it would be just a repe- 
tition of the fiber container industry, its growth 
and the cause of its being. He said the en- 
deavor was to approach the subject matter in 
a way that would not bring about any an- 
tagonism. The fact that so many wooden box 
manufacturers have also gone into the busi- 


The group recommended that the . 


ness of turning out fiber containers, Mr. Froh- 
man thought, indicates that there is no natural 
antagonism between the two, or need not be. 
He read rather extensively from the proposed 
booklet, emphasizing among other things that 
the use of fiber containers means a minimum 
drain on the forests of the country, since in 
part the material is made from reclaimed pa- 
per pulp. Mr. Frohman said no rational claim 
could be made that all products can be shipped 
in fiber containers, and that as long as goods 
are moved from one community to another 
wooden boxes will continue to be used. 

Mr. Frohman got into deep water when he 
read from the statement that if all fiber con- 
tainer manufacture were stopped it would mean 
a drain of 15,000,000,000 feet of lumber an- 
nually. He took occasion to repeat and em- 
phasize this point. 


Loss in Conservation by Fiber Box Use 


W. M. Ritter, a member of the national 
committee, took issue with this statement. He 
declared that he would like Mr. Oxholm to 
look very carefully into this statement before 
it was approved. He thought Mr. Frohman 
had reached over into the wood field rather 
definitely. Mr. Ritter said that from his per- 
sonal observation he would say about a 33 
percent loss is made in conservation by use of 
fiber containers. He said his operations leave 
about that percentage of the timber in the 
woods because it can not be profitably used 
or disposed of. 

Mr. Frohman countered with the statement 
that he supposed Mr. Ritter meant that the 
33 percent if brought to the mills could not 
be worked up into lath, etc. He added that 
pulp from pieces that are unmarketable and 
left in the woods to rot are now being used 
to 100 percent of the possible by pulp manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. Ritter replied that to a certain extent 
only the gentleman was correct. Millions of 
small young trees are cut for pulp, he added, 
that should be left standing. Mr. Ritter said 
he had not found any pulp mill that will take 
the 33 percent of the tree on anything like a 
profitable basis to his company. He added 
that his mills used to utilize much of this 
material in the manufacture of box shook. 

A third party took a hand in the discussion. 
declaring there was no good reason why the 
national committee should take a stand one 
way or the other on this particular question. 
Tf the fiber container is economically sound 
it will live; if not, it will be eliminated. 

Mr. Oxholm pointed out that the executive 
committee must pass upon all projects and 
proposed bulletins and booklets before the 
national committee can stand behind them. 
There are twelve members of the executive 
committee, and he was confident they could 
he depended upon to see that no injustice is 
done either partv. Mr. Oxholm added _ that 
heretofore Mr. Froham and his group have 
codperated most heartily and he was sure 
they would continue to do so. Mr. Frohman 
rose and declared the committee could depend 
upon this and reminded his hearers that he 
nrefaced his report by stating the proposed 
hooklet was subject to the approval of the na- 
tional committee and the executive committee. 

Mr. Drake remarked that many controversial 
questions necessarily must arise involving any 
number of groups in the wood-using industries. 
These must be adjusted or disposed of in such 
a way as not to stop the big program. He 
expressed the hope nothing would be done to 
injure any group that has come in to assist 
in the solution of the big complex problem 
of wood utilization. Mr. Drake added that 
he had a feeling that members of the com- 
mittee are engaged in a great national enter- 
prise and that no group could be found with 
greater sincerity in the effort to promote forest 
conservation. He said the national committee 
members have an opportunity to bring home 
to the people of the country that in their hands 
now rests the future of our forests. 

Reuben B. Robertson, president Champion 


(Concluded on Page 74.) 
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Decreasing Supplies Serve to Add 


Prices Being Marked Up 


LovuisvILLE, Ky., May 2.—Many prices are 
being withdrawn, and some houses are quot- 
ing $15 to $20 over the market of a week 
ago. Poplar promises to be stronger, be- 
cause gum will be scarce. Local houses are 
asking $5 advance on a number of items in 
poplar. While a lot of stock has been 
shipped from danger zones, most of it has 
gone on yards, not a great deal being offered 
at give-away prices, although some buyers 
have been busy trying to locate distress lum- 
ber. Prices today f. o. b. Louisville appear 
to be about as follows: Quartered red gum, 
FAS, $105 and $65; plain red, $105 and $60; 
quartered sap, $70 and $55; plain sap, $65 
and $50. Plain white oak, $90 and $62: red 
oak, $85 and $58. Poplar, FAS, $95@100; 
saps and selects, $70@75; common, $50 
@53. Ash, $85 and $50. Walnut, FAS, 
$235; select, $160; No. 1, $95; No. 2, $42. 
It was reported that shop cypress in 5/4 
was up $3, to $50 paid. Flooring oak in- 
quiries are now more numerous than they 
were. 


Northern Advances Firmly Held 


Bay City, Micu., May 3.—Although there 
has been no improvement in demand, there are 
fewer soft spots in the hardwood market. With 
many items low in supply, recent advances are 
firmly established. Production will be curtailed 
considerably during the summer and with the 
serious flood conditions in the South causing 
lower production, northern mills feel that they 
are in position to realize higher values. It is 
an assured fact that none of the consuming 
groups are heavily stocked with lumber. Hard- 
wood flooring manufacturers have taken very 
little lumber this year, and many of them have 
advanced their prices, expecting to pay higher 
prices for lumber. The box and crating fac- 
tories are facing an actual shortage of low 
grade lumber and, with their production up to 
full capacity, are rapidly taking all available 
stock. Similar conditions confront other hard- 
wood consumers. 


Trade Active—Prices Firming Up 


Macon, Ga., May 3.—More inquiries and a 
stiffening in prices were reported here this 
week. Manufacturers say that trading was 
more active than in weeks. The activity in 
hardwoods here is believed to be traceable to 
the floods along the Mississippi River. While 
there is too much water in the middle West, 
there has been a long drouth throughout this 
section, broken only on Saturday with a half- 
inch rainfall. The gums continue to hold the 
center of interest. One-inch FAS sap gum is 
bringing $52 here: common sap, $40; FAS 
plain red gum, $50. The demand continues 
good for all woods, the movement including the 
whole list, and prices are better than firm. In 
addition to the good domestic business, there is 
a steady export trade. Trim mills continue to 
have all the business that they can handle. 


Buy Appalachian and Northern Woods 

Cincinnati, Onto, May 3.—Flood conditions 
in the Mississippi Valley have put many of the 
hardwood mills out of commission and con- 
sumers have turned to the northern operators 
and the Appalachian mills for their immediate 
needs. This has given considerable strength to 
these markets, but so far prices have not been 
advanced materially. However, the situation 
naturally works for a firmer market and the 
trend of value is upward. Cincinnati dealers 
report a better line of inquiries than have been 
current so far this spring, and say the inquiries 
are being followed up by orders. Most of the 


business is for immediate shipments but there 
is also some future buying. 

The southern pine dealers report the market 
still uncertain, with its tone weak. Pine pro- 
ducers have not been effected to any great ex- 
tent by the flood. The railroad situation may 
serve to strengthen the pine market, and the 
trade expects values to work higher in the next 
few weeks. 

J. Watt Graham, veteran Cincinnati lumber- 
man, and head of the Graham Lumber company 
had the honor of leading the ticket in the 
annual election of the Cincinnati Rotary club, 
receiving 218 out of the 281 votes cast. 


Orders Show Large Increase 


ALLANnTA, Ga., May 2.—More advance orders 
were booked with wholesalers and mills in this 
district last week than at any other time this 
year, larger consumers fearing that curtailment 
of Mississippi Valley operations may cause a 
shortage of hardwood. Orders were large from 
both furniture and automotive industries, with 
sharp increases noted in gum and increases 
looked for very shortly in ash and maple. A 
few sizable orders for maple flooring were re- 
ported. Retailers are buying actively again and 
carrying larger oak flooring stocks. Oak floor- 
ing plants, too, placed larger orders for rough 
oak. The millwork industry has not increased 
its orders, plants in this district not enjoying a 
very brisk business. 


Car Production Expanding 

Detroit, Micu., May 2.—With accelerated 
production, May output of cars promises to 
be the largest so far this year. Ford Motor 
Co. schedules are increased in response to 
growing spring demand. The prospects for 
increased purchases of hardwoods are im- 
proved because makers of cars in the higher 
price ranges are stepping up their operations. 
New models announced by a number of com- 
panies also are contributing to the general up- 
turn in output. 

The Briggs Manufacturing Co. is making 
plans for replacing the 5-story body plant in 
Detroit destroyed by fire recently. This plant 
was given over largely to wood assembly work 
and painting. Its orders were taken over by 
other Briggs plants. 

The Stiles Associated Yards, of Grand Rap- 
ids, have purchased the controlling interest in 
the Marquette Lumber Co. from the Stearns 
Coal & Lumber Co., of Stearns, Ky. This deal 
adds three additional lumber yards to the Stiles 
organization and gives it city-wide distribu- 
tion facilities. 


Northern Hardwoods Stronger 


MitwavukeE, Wis., May 3.—Northern hard- 
woods have shown decided strengthening dur- 
ing the last ten days and the volume of sales 
has increased very greatly, due to the southern 
flood conditions. Buyers are actively covering 
themselves on stocks and one of the operators 
here said that the consumers now expect to pay 
higher prices. Maple is one of the hardwoods 
which has shown very good strength, and 
prices on flooring maple are much higher. Local 
flooring manufacturers see lessened competition 
from oak. Hard thick maple is very much in 
demand and 5/4 is strong. Good birch is lag- 
ging but there is a good demand for Nos. 1 
and 2 in the 5, 6 and 8/4. No. 3 birch is prac- 
tically cleaned out. Basswood, which has been 
in good demand all season, is still very strong 
and has taken on added firmness. Elm in all 
thicknesses is wanted and No. 3 is very scarce. 
Orders placed prior to May 1 called for de- 
livery after that date on account of tax assess- 
ment. 


Demand Keen for Available Stock 


Jackson, Miss., May 2.—Hardwood mills not 
affected by the floods report a general advance 
in prices of $1 to $6, with orders in excess of 
available stock. Gum and oak in all grades are 
showing considerable activity. The mills in 
this section are offering stock subject to im- 
mediate acceptance, prices being subject to 
change without notice. Most business for the 
last week has been placed by telegraph or tele- 
phone, as the buyers’ letters can not reach the 
mill in time to secure the stock. A great num- 
ber of hardwood mills in the flooded district 
are entirely under water, which will degrade 
most of the stocks. The mills outside the 
affected district report a scarcity of logs and a 
— shortage of hardwood lumber is looked 

or. 


Has St. Louis Storage Space 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 3.—Fred G. Christmann, 
president Christmann Veneer & Lumber Co., 
says that this company is in position to store 
lumber and take good care of it on its large 
yard at St. Louis. This no doubt will be of in- 
terest to southern manufacturers who have oc- 
casion to use storage facilities in St. Louis. 


Quotations Are Advancing 


Wausau, Wis., May 3.—Wholesale dealers 
report that sales are not as brisk as they were a 
year ago at this time, or even a few months 
ago. There is a strong tendency toward better 
prices in several hardwoods, and some orders 
at prevailing prices have been turned down. A 
decided stimulus has been noticeable in furni- 
ture stocks with increasing demand for No. 1 
common birch. This item is in short supply. 
While there is not as strong a demand for No. 
2 common, spring building trade is taking a 
considerable quantity. Basswood stocks are 
short, local wholesalers reporting that there is 
no dry basswood available, and partly dried 
stock is being shipped on orders for quick de- 
livery. There is considerable demand for 
maple flooring. Dry hardwood stocks have 
been short for some time and the increasing 
demand for better grade flooring is resulting 
in slight advances in price. Millwork plants 
are operating on a fairly steady basis. 

The Brooks & Ross Co., at Schofield, largest 
manufacturers of northern Wisconsin oak, re- 
ports its season’s cut practically sold out. This 
stock has taken an advance of practically $5 
since the first of the year. 

Hemlock has also advanced $1 to $1.50 
locally, and dealers and manufacturers are look- 
ing for a further increase. There are no dry 
hemlock stocks on hand, and very little will be 
cut in this locality the present season. 

Nos. 3 and 5 common pine have advanced in 
response to the rather steady demand. 

Local retail yards report an increase in 
orders, more particularly for No. 2 hemlock 
and No. 3 pine. 


Wire Orders Being Refused 


BrookHAven, Mrss., May 3.—Hardwood 
orders on hand will keep the mills busy for 
about three weeks, therefore as a result of 
floods they have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. There has been a great deal of distress 
lumber dumped by mills that wanted to 
move it out before it was swept away. The 
items of hardwoods most affected by the 
flood are ash, beech, elm, the gums and 
maple. Wire orders are being received of- 
fering orders on price lists sent out three 
weeks ago, but are being refused. Upper 


grades will suffer tremendously as the lum- 
ber covered by water can not escape being 
Buyers that had orders placed 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 92 and 93 


degraded. 
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trensth to Hardwood Markets 


with the mills now overflowed will have to 
find new takers. The mills at Memphis are 
largely closed because their log supply comes 
out of the Delta. Backwaters are closing 
down the hardwood operations across the 
Mississippi from Natchez. The hardwood 
flooring mills are suffering, as they can get 
very little rough lumber. 


Many Mills Withdraw Stocks 


MeMPHIS, TENN., May 3.— Conditions 
throughout southern hardwood producing ter- 
ritory have held the attention of consumers in 
all parts of the United States for the last week 


to get rid of their stock for fear of further 
water. But those forced to sell are getting 
better prices than they had been offered prior 
to the flood. 

There is apparently a good demand from the 
furniture trade and from the building trades. 
Furniture factories are running and are in need 
of hardwoods. The building trades are boom- 
ing in many sections, so flooring and interior 
trim plants are busy and taking oak and gum. 
The automobile factories are still in the market 
but this demand is letting up to some extent. 
The export trade is slow after two good months. 
No doubt the higher prices are making the 
foreign buyers wait, but shipments by July 








Oakland, Calif. 


Contestants from twenty-three States submitted Peterpiperisms in the April 
contest, and after due deliberation the judges have awarded the prizes as follows: 


First prize—$5: Roy Denniston, Denniston & Partridge Co., Newton, lowa. 
Second prize—$3: H.R. Orchard, Marathon Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss. 
Third prize—$2: Miss Hermie Hecht, Chicago Lumber Co. of W ashington, 


Fourth prize—$1: A. M. Smith, Stearns, Ky. 


Checks for these amounts have been forwarded to the prize winners. 


; The contest for May is now in full swing and in all Peterpiperisms submitted 
in the contest this month, the words must begin with the letter “H.” 
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The Peterpiperisms submitted in the April contest, which was based on the 
letter “L,” cover a wide range. For example, a young lady in New York State, 
knowing her lumbermen well, submitted this one “Lovely limbs lure lumber- 
men’s lingering looks.” A Michigan lumberman who appreciates beauty of 
lumber and its adaptability for taking an attractive finish, sent this one: “Linden 
lumber lacquers like limped lakes, leaving lintels looking lovely.” From down 
in the longleaf pine district comes this one from a lumberman of Louisiana: 
“Louisiana longleaf lumber looks likely, lasts longer, less leaks, lifts large lia-' 
bilities.” Just to show how magnanimous a lumberman can be, this Peter- 
piperism came from the heart of the shortleaf pine district: “Loyal lumbermen 
let light, long lasting longleaf lath lighten labor.” 


Peterpiperisms that have been submitted in the contest will be printed from 
time to time in the classified advertising pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Turn to the classified department, read the Peterpiperisms that are printed there, 
then send in your entry for the new contest. 
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or ten days. More than 150 mills are known to 
be down, either because of flooded conditions 
or because of lack of logs, and it will be at 
least sixty days, probably ninety, before most 
of them can again resume operation. A detail 
survey of the situation is being made by the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis and the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute for the purpose 
of presenting authentic data to Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, who has been in the South, 
and will return here for the purpose of getting 
first-hand information regarding conditions so 
that he can make recommendations to Presi- 
dent Coolidge. This data is now in course of 
preparation and should tell a complete story of 
conditions among hardwood operators of the 
Southland. 

Telegrams are being received by southern 
operators daily wanting prices and making of- 
fers on stocks now on hand. A few mills in 
southern Louisiana are selling at lower prices 


Full details of this contest are given on page 79 of this issue. 
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should be good. Foreign buyers admit that they 
are in need of hardwoods from America. 
Institute statistics show production in south- 
ern territory far below 50 percent of normal, 
and it may go much lower. This takes into 
consideration many mills throughout West Vir- 
ginia and the hills, out of the flooded territory. 
This, however, is the lowest figure for produc- 
tion ever recorded. Demand under present con- 
ditions can not be figured. Bookings for April 
26 week were 75 percent of normal, and ship- 
ments 74 percent of normal. Many mills are 
unable to ship because of the flooded conditions, 
and others are shipping what stocks are under 
order. Little new business is reported. There 
is a considerable business being offered, but 
the price is either too low or the operators do 
not want to sell at this time. Many mills have 
taken their stocks off the market for the time 
being and are not quoting prices, while others 
have advanced prices 10 to 20 percent and are 


perfectly willing to sell at the new figures. 
Buyers, however, do not want to pay the high 
prices and are slow in placing business. __ 

The actual production of hardwoods is just 
one thing to be considered. The losses to the 
hardwood industry will advance costs. Mil- 
lions of feet of lumber have been under water 
and this “flood lumber” will have to be sold 
for a song. There is also much damage to logs 
that had been cut, also to logging roads, and 
to sawmill equipment. It is safe to say that 
the manufacturers, in many instances, are going 
to be able to name their price on most items, 
and the prices will no doubt hold up for the 
rest of the year, as new dry lumber will not be 
available until well into the fall of the year. 
It will be fall, it is certain, before production 
will again be normal. Transportation difficul- 
ties are also having their effect. Deliveries are 
delayed, it is estimated, ten days to two weeks, 
so consumers must provide for their needs in 
advance. It will be at least thirty days before 
the transportation facilities will be back to 
normal. 

The crest of the Mississippi has passed Mem- 
phis, yet the river is above flood stage. The 
crest is now around Vicksburg and will con- 
tinue on down the river, but it will be nearly 
thirty days before the river is again in its 
banks and water flows off the flooded land. It 
is said that the river at Memphis will be back 
in its banks about May 15, but it will be near 
June 1 before any logging can be done, and 
probably nearer July 1. 


News of Buffalo Trade 


BurraLo, N. Y., May 2.—The first lumber 
cargoes of the season arrived at the Tona- 
wandas last week, the total receipts being 2,300,- 
000 feet of white pine. The R. T. Jones Lumber 
Co.’s two boats brought in 1,500,000 feet and 
White, Gratwick & Mitchell received 800,000 
feet. 

Robert A. Currie, formerly a salesman for 
T. Sullivan & Co., has become a member of the 
James A. Baillie Lumber Co. 

H. J. Bryant, traffic manager Taylor & Crate, 
is attending the meeting of the Great Lakes 
Shippers’ regional advisory board in Cleveland 
this week. He is on the executive committee. 

The R. D. McLean Lumber Co. has moved 
its office to 853 Ellicott Square Building, on 
the same floor as for some time. 

The annual charities and community fund 
campaign of this city is under way this week, 
with an effort being made to raise $772,855. 
The lumber quota is $20,500. Harry L. Abbott 
is chief of a division and Charles N. Perrin is 
major. Fleming Sullivan is captain of the lum- 
ber team and his lieutenants are Astor H. 
Weaver, George W. Little, Walter Sloan and 
Elmer J. Sturm. 

Milton E. Passage, of the Beaver Products 
Co., was elected president of the Buffalo For- 
eign Trade Club last week. 

Orson E. Yeager and Astor H. Weaver were 
in attendance at a convention of Rotary Clubs 
in Jamestown last week. 

L. H. Burns, of Palburn (Inc.), has re- 
turned from a visit to the furniture factories 
of North Carolina and found business rather 
quiet. 


Starts Wood Finishing Laboratory 


LoutsviLLE, Ky., May 2.—W. C. Dabney, 
varnish manufacturer, has announced estab- 
lishment of a new studio and warehouse at 
Grand Rapids, for the purpose of codperating 
with furniture manufacturers in taking sets 
of furniture in the white and finishing them 
up, to enable the manufacturers to tell exactly 
what it will cost them and to know just what 
they can do. The department will design and 
complete finishes to suit various types of furni- 
ture. This service should be of great ad- 
vantage to local woodworking industries. 
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News Items From West Coast Centers 


Utilization of Short Lengths 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., April 30.—After a long 
and careful study of marketing possibilities, 
Will E. Howard, manager industrial de- 
partment Kent Lumber & Timber Co., has 
developed a steadily growing line of inquiries 
for specialties in West Coast forest prod- 
ucts. Since it deals entirely with short 
lengths, which until a short time ago were 
regarded as a commercial hazard rather than 
an asset, the work being done by Mr. How- 
ard is regarded as true conservation. 


The other day a sample inquiry came from 
an eastern toymaker, who asked for quota- 
tions on certain stock, remarking that if it 
were obtainable he could take several car- 
loads a year. The specifications set out in 
the letter were: 1x6—8” and 1x23%4—7%”, 
each S2S. Another letter stated: “We are 
in the market for 500,000 30-pound candy 
pails, complete with covers. Can you fur- 
nish these?” 

The two instances are cited by Mr. How- 
ard as suggesting that there is a boundless 
field for the utilization of West Coast 
“waste,” provided conditions are ever ad- 
justed so as to make this short-length lum- 
ber commercially attractive. The industrial 
department of the Kent Lumber & Timber 
Co. has been quite successful in its efforts 
along that line. 


Shingle Mills’ Board of Control 


Victorta, B. C., April 30—Robert M. New- 
comb, United States vice consul here, reports 
that sixty shingle mills of the Province have 
formed a board of control to consist of ten 
men. A fund of $300,000 has been voted for 
market expansion. The coalition has been in- 
corporated and the board of directors will dic- 
tate the cut of each mill, which will be based 
on the market requirements and if justified 
mills will close until the market rights itself. 


Oriental Trade in Coast Woods 


SEATTLE, WAsH., April 30.—Oriental busi- 
ness in West Coast lumber is marking time 
until there is some kind of a readjustment 
of conditions in Japan. The financial out- 
look is more reassuring than a few days ago, 
since the pressure seems to be easing off 
a little. The present status undoubtedly will 
continue till the end of the moratorium, 
which will be in effect throughout three 
weeks. Some optimists are hopeful that Jap- 
an will stage a quick recovery, and will be 
on a solid basis in perhaps ninety days; 
others feel that the difficulties springing from 
the Suzuki entanglement and other failures 
will be greatly prolonged. 


Campaign Reaches Educators 


SEATTLE, Wasu., April 30.—Among the many 
hundreds of inquiries received at the headquar- 
ters of the West Coast Lumber Trade Bureau, 
with respect to durable Douglas fir, is a typi- 
cal letter, written in boyish hand, from Philip 
A. Winsor, Winsor farm, Acushnet, Mass., 
saying: “In school the other day we were talk- 
ing about Douglas fir. My teacher said, ‘Philip, 
will you see if you can get any samples of 
Douglas fir?’ I said that I would try. So I 
wonder if you can send me two little pieces 
with the bark on them.” 

Caroline Horne, a student of the Marathon 
County Norma! School, Wausau, Wis., writes 
that the geography methods class is collecting 
material to take into the schools next year, and 
asks for West Coast literature, stating that it 
will be used for educational purposes only. 

During the last few days the bureau has re- 
ceived requests for literature from Indiana, 


Wisconsin, New Hampshire, New York, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Alabama, Colorado, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. 

Letters from teachers comment upon the char- 
acter of bureau literature for class room use. 
N. M. Thompson, of Chicago, head of the 
manual training department at Englewood High 
School, says the Douglas fir booklets are of 
splendid educational value, and he intends mak- 
ing them the subject of several class studies. 
Miss Evelyne Alexander, of the Muhlenberg 
School, Philadelphia, says the material sent out 
by the bureau is “far superior,” and has been 
favorably commented on by principal, superin- 
tendent and others. S. F. Mersereau, chairman 
department of industrial geography Brooklyn 
High School, comments on the excellence of 
bureau literature for class work, saying “it will 
be of especial value to our students in their 
study of lumber.” 


Toy Yacht Building Becomes Fad 


PortLAnp, Ore., April 30—How much lum- 
ber would be consumed if all the boys in the 
country began building toy yachts? Perhaps 
it would be so much that lumber values would 
soar to unheard of heights. Anyway, a good 
market would be afforded for short lengths 
should the boat building fad now getting under 
way here become country-wide. 

Yacht building is as catchy as was ping- 
pong or Mah Jongg, say those who are falling 








Two young yachtsmen of Portland, Ore., with 
their newly made boats, satls set ready for 
a race 


under its spell. And not only are boys tak- 
ing to it; they say many grownups are “as 
crazy” about it as the youngsters. 

This summer the little yachts are going to 
show their speed in regattas for which prepara- 
tions are now under way. Suitable bodies of 
water in parks and suburbs are being selected 
for the races. Prizes are to be awarded the 
winners. 

Generally the yachts are carved out of a 
solid block of wood, some being up to 36 inches 
in length and of proportionate beam. The 
accompanying picture show two boys who have 
just completed their cup defenders or chal- 
lengers. 

Among leaders in the drive for “yachting” 
here is an attorney who for the experience 
sailed as carpenter on a windjammer around 
the world. He figures that if the boys can 
be interested in sailing toy yachts they might 
gradually become boosters for the upbuilding 
of a great American merchant marine. He 
thinks it will inspire some to study navigation. 

But from the viewpoint of one interested in 
lumber, the question is how much lumber might 
be consumed if miniature yacht building should 
become the national sport. 


Display During Forest Week 
SEATTLE, Wasu., April 30.—Leading the dis- 
plays installed in Seattle for the observance of 
American Forestry Week was an exhibit as- 
sembled under the direction of W. G. Weigle, 
supervisor of the Snoqualmie national forest. 
It was located on the Union Street side of the 
Federal Building, and attracted the close at- 
tention and inspection of thousands of citizens. 
The details included: Native trees of western 
Washington; products obtained from those 
trees; section of Douglas fir 348 years old, 61 
inches in diameter, to show rate of growth, and 
a list of historical events that occurred during 
the life of the tree; section of western red 

cedar 406 years old, 62 inches in diameter. 


To Sell Products of Oregon Mills 

Kansas City, Mo. May 2.—Announce- 
ment has been made of the organization of 
the Eastern Oregon Pondosa Sales Co., for 
the purpose of selling the lumber products 
of a group of sawmills located in eastern 
Oregon. With a combined normal produc- 
tion of approximately 240,000,000 feet a 
year, the companies whose products will be 
distributed by the new organization are: 
Stoddard Lumber Co., Baker, Ore.; Oregon 
Lumber Co., Baker, Ore; The Grande 
Ronde Lumber Co., Perry, Ore.; East Ore- 
gon Lumber Co., Enterprise, Ore.; Mount 
Emily Lumber Co., La Grande, Ore; and 
the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., La Grande 
and Wallowa, Ore. 

Their mills, located in the West 2,000 
miles or more from the principal consuming 
territory and not having salaried salesmen 
or, if so, only to a limited extent, have had 
to market their lumber under adverse con- 
ditions. By having one company sell their 
products, as will be done when their sales 
are taken over by the Eastern Oregon Pon- 
dosa Sales Co. about July 1, they will be 
able through this company to employ sal- 
aried sales representatives to cover much of 
the important consuming territory of the Mid- 
dle West and East and thereby market their 
lumber to much better advantage. This 
does not mean, however, that the sales com- 
pany will not avail itself of any and all other 
means which may be available for selling 
the product of the mills. General offices of 
the company will be maintained in Kansas 
City, temporarily in the R. A. Long Build- 
ing and after July 1 at 3525 Broadway. Of- 
ficers and directors of the sales company 
have been elected as follows: President, 
George K. Hicks, Kansas City, Mo.; vice 
president, David I. Stoddard, Baker, Ore.; 
secretary, L. K. Kinzel, La Grande, Ore.; 
treasurer, Herbert C. Campbell, Kansas 
City, Mo.; directors, August J. Stange, La 
a Ore., and Joseph Stoddard, Baker, 

re. 


Preparing for Forest Fire Season 


SEATTLE, WaASH., April 30.—Trustees of 
the Washington Forest Fire Association, 
of which George S. Long, of Tacoma, is 
president, urge the widest publicity of the 
fact that the forest fire season is at hand. 
They have approved a letter written by Maj. 
C. S. Cowan, chief fire warden, directed to 
logging and timber owners, suggesting that 
now is the best time to look over opera- 
tions and see that each camp is fully pre- 
pared for any emergency that may occur 
during a bad spell of fire weather. To that 
end the following recommendations are 
made: 

Have survey made of slash areas so that a fire fight- 
ing plan can be quickly put into operation; survey 
should note prevailing fire weather winds, natural 
breaks for trail construction and back-firing points. 

See that donkey engines and locomotives are prop- 
erly equipped with spark arresters. Experience has 
shown that oversize spark arresters, which give ample 
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room for expansion and escape of gases, give great- 
est satisfaction and have greater spark-arresting qual- 
ties. Ash pans should be tight, and if possible fitted 
with eviiaation pipes. Test spark arresters at night 
to see if any sparks are emitted. 

All pumps should be tested periodically and sys- 
tematically. Portable gasoline-driven pumps should be 
run for a few minutes every few days; they can be 
run dry, to make sure that they are easy to start. 
Steam pumps on donkeys should also be run every few 


days, and during fire weather used to wet down 
around donkeys. 
Have you a regular patrol and watchman organi- 


zation? Have you a speeder patrol that follows your 
trains at intervals of fifteen to twenty minutes? Is 
he supplied with equipment to put down small fires? 
Does your watchman at the donkey wet down at noon 
during fire weather? Have you an adequate supply 
of water piped to your machines? These things are 
necessary to make your operation as safe as possible. 

All snags are dangerous. Fall every snag around 


your donkeys, especially those over fifteen feet in 
height. This is required by law. 
We have fire days much more than fire seasons. 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 2.—The White 
House roof may have been a menace to Presi- 
dent Coolidge and some of his predecessors, but 
it was not on account of the material used in 
its construction 113 years ago. 

W. F. Lusk, construction superintendent on 
the job of rebuilding the roof and remodeling 


Fire days are indicated when relative humidity falls 
below 35 percent. We strongly recommend that you 
install a hygrograph. It is unsafe to log when rela- 
tive humidity falls below 35 percent, for as a rule a 
fire which breaks out at such time is beyond control 
from the moment it starts. 


lire weather warnings are instantly relayed to log- 
ging operations. They should be treated as conveying 
a distinct fire warning. Really dangerous fire weather 
seldom continues for longer consecutive periods than 
three or four days at a time, and during these periods 
it is unsafe to continue logging. It is a good rule to 
play safe. 

Studies of fire occurrence in one district shows that 
70 percent of operation fires occur between noon and 
5 p. m. That is why wetting down at noon is an 
excellent safeguard. 

Other matters will suggest themselves to you or 
your superintendent, which will doubtless help to 
fireproof your operation, but it is again suggested that 
anything you do to prevent a fire in your operation 
is money well spent. 


The letter by Maj. Cowan is of interest 


to the general public as indicating the ex- 
treme care taken by the protective agencies 
to leave nothing undone tending to reduce 
the risk of forest fire during the season of 
hazard. 


Establishes Sales Office in Chicago 


PorTLAND, ORE., April 30—Thomas Aut- 
zen, president of the Portland Manufactur- 
ing Co., announces that the company has 
established a sales office in Chicago, with 
L. B. Walby in charge as manager. Mr. 
Walby has been with the company as assist- 
ant sales manager in Portland during the 
last year. Mr. Autzen says: “The move 
is primarily to advertise our products. The 
fact that many eastern companies and many 
foreign countries are using solid wood in 
their manufacturing plants, instead of ply- 
wood, has prompted us to establish this 


office.” 


Root Timbers Found Perfect 


trusses which support the present roof are be- 


ing removed, on account: of the fault pointed 


out by Mr. Lusk, which is no reflection what- 
ever upon the material, there will remain in 
the White House after the renovation is com- 
pleted several timbers used in the original con- 
struction of the building in 1800 to maintain 
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Temporary roofing constructed on White House while remodeling is being done. 


the White House in certain other respects, is 
authority for the statement that the trusses 
of longleaf yellow pine which have held the 
roof over the heads of twenty-six Presidents 
and their families are still in “perfect con- 
dition.” 

When Mr. Lusk says 
means just that. 

“As far as the wood is concerned,” 
Lusk, “these ancient trusses, fashioned of the 
heart stock of the tree, would last for years 
to come, but the old-fashioned method of join- 
ing the lower and top cords of trusses has 
weakened them at the intersection.” 

Mr. Lusk exhibited a timber just removed 
from the White House as an example of sound- 
ness. The construction superintendent said i 
took him fifteen minutes with a sharp hand saw 
to cut through the top of a 10x10-inch yellow 
pine timber that is 127 years old. 

“Tt cut like oak and is in the pink of con- 
dition,” he said. 

While Mr. Lusk has no certain way of de- 
termining definitely, he thinks the longleaf pine 
from which these timbers came probably was 
of the best Georgia variety. 

The old trusses are dried by age, but all ex- 
pert hands on the job are agreed as to their 
sturdiness and strength. Incidentally, while the 


“perfect condition” he 


said Mr. 


partitions. The British fire during the war of 
1812 did not damage these timbers. Mr. Lusk 
states that they are in excellent condition and 
so isolated as to be fireproof. 

Lieut. Col. U. S. Grant, 3rd, director of the 
office of public buildings and parks, is preserv- 
ing the trusses and single timbers which are 
being removed from the White House. Several 
of them will be turned over to historical socie- 
ties. He is retaining an entire half-section of a 
huge roof truss and plans to place it on exhibi- 
tion. Miscellaneous pieces of the old lumber 
will be sold at auction. 

In addition to putting on a new roof the 
present White House job calls for new floors 
and partitions in the second and attic stories 
of the mansion. About 60,000 board feet of 
lumber will be required for this work. 

Northern white pine and tulip poplar from 
Minnesota are being used for millwork, Louisi- 
ana yellow pine for sub-flooring, and hardwood 
from the middle West for flooring. 

So far as known all flooring to be replaced 
is to be of hard maple, the contract for which 
has been awarded to the Indiana Flooring Co. 
The A. T. Rydell Co., of Minneapolis, has the 
contract for white pine and poplar for interior 
finish and millwork. 

The huge’ temporary wooden roof built over 


the entire building to protect the interior dur- 
ing remodeling contains many thousands of 
feet of lumber. The trusses are of Douglas fir, 
furnished by a truss manufacturer with offices 
in Chicago and New York. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
furnished the southern yellow pine sheathing 
which covers the trusses. 


4 L Meeting at Hoquiam 


Hogu1amM, Wasu., April 30.—The  seven- 
teenth annual district board meeting of the 
4 L was held here today. W. C. Ruegnitz, 
president, came from Portland to preside at 
the meeting. Mr. Ruegnitz stated that the 
conditions in the Grays Harbor district were 
good and showed more actual activity than 
other points in the Northwest. Ernest 
Marsh, representing the United States De- 
partment of Labor, gave a short talk telling 
of the Federal point of view in regard to 
employee representation in industry. He 
stated that other industries, particularly the 
oil industries of California, are now trying 
out the plan first inaugurated by the 4 L. 
William Annett, employee member of the 
4 L boards, and Clifford J. Shaw, manager 
of the Eureka Cedar Shingle & Lumber Co., 
employer member, will attend the board 
meeting in Portland in May. 


Plans to Enlarge Plant 


DucvutH, Mrnn., May 2. 
enlarging the plant of the Wood Conversion 
Co. at Cloquet, Minn., through the erection of 
a Balsam- Wool factory to be built adjacent to 
the present plant has been announced by the 
company. Construction of the new plant will 
begin in about three weeks. It will be of tim- 
ber, 380 feet long, 70 feet wide and two stories 
high with a basement. It is expected to be com- 
pleted and in operation by March next year. 
The plant will be on a scale to produce 600,000 
square feet of Balsam-Wool in twenty hours. 
It will accommodate two machines each nine 
feet wide. Many improvements in the manu fac- 
turing process have been mapped out that will 
increase the efficiency of the material and in- 
crease plant operations. 

Officials of the company asserted that sales 
of Balsam-Wool to April 15 showed an increase 
of 65 percent over the same period last year 
and that the list of dealers handling the product 
has increased 40 percent. The present unit of 
the plant has operated day and night continu- 
ally during the last three years and new ma- 
chinery was installed in December last. Offi- 
cials of the company claim that in spite of the 
deubling of the output the factory can not keep 
up with the demand for the product. Its manu- 
facture affords an outlet for the use of shav- 
ings and other odds and ends that were for- 
merly burned. 
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Test Proves 


Etrop, ALa., May 2.—A simple and interest- 
ing experiment, one that may be performed 
with very little trouble and with slight, if any, 
expense by any one who is interested in learn- 
ing how end matching of the lower grades of 
flooring, drop siding, ceiling and sheathing ap- 
preciates values, was carried out recently in the 
plant of the Pioneer Lumber Co., of this place. 
In this particular case the test was made to 
determine the actual increase in values that 
result when the defects are cut out of No. 2 
common plain end yellow pine flooring strips 
and the resulting pieces end matched, but the 
method used in this case may be applied to any 
grade or any kind of lumber that is used as the 
basis for end matched finished material. 

In this test, six pieces of No. 2 common 
plain end yellow pine flooring strips were taken 
at random from the bins. In selecting this 
stock no effort was made to influence the re- 
sult one way or the other by picking pieces that 
were any better or worse than the average, and 
it is believed that the stock taken is representa- 
tive of that ordinarily included in this grade. 
Had a better grade of stock been determined 
on for the test it is probable that the results 
would not have shown the appreciation in 
value that this No. 2 common did, and it is 
possible that a lower grade of stock might 
have shown a higher comparative value in- 
crease, facts which can be determined fairly 
closely by experiments similar to this one. 

As the first step in the experiment all of the 
stock was measured and cross marks drawn 
above and below the defects at the points 
where the strips would be cut to eliminate the 
defects in the process of manufacturing the 
end matched flooring. One of the pieces was 
exactly 14 feet long; the other five exceeding 
this length, and cross marks were placed on 
these five pieces exactly 14 feet from the ends. 
The accompanying illustration shows clearly 
the cross marks above and below the defects 
and the marks which indicate the lengths the 
strips would have been if trimmed to the 14- 
foot lengths. 

This company does not trim its flooring strips 
during the manufacturing process. This policy 
has been adopted as a matter of conservation 
and good business, for when the strips are not 
trimmed the waste occasioned by the discrep- 
ancy between the customary log lengths and 
the even foot multiples of lumber manufacture 
is prevented. In this particular case the sav- 
ing resulting from this procedure is readily 
apparent in the photograph. If the five pieces 
had been trimmed in the sawmill to even foot 
multiples as indicated by the mark on each 
piece, there would have been available for end 
matched flooring manufacture 15 lineal inches 
less lumber and the loss would have been 1%4 
percent. The lumber that is ordinarily wasted 
can be saved when the strips are to be end 
matched and while this saving on each strip 
would be small it does not take any consider- 
able calculation to realize that in a large op- 
eration where large quantities of flooring are 
manufactured the gain in footage and the re- 
sulting increase in revenue is very much worth 
while. End matching, therefore, is a conserva- 
tion measure. 

To determine the amount of stock that 
would be wasted if these six strips were manu- 
factured into end matched lumber and the de- 
fects cut out as shown by the marks ahove and 
below them. the length of each defect was 
measured. There are twelve defects in the six 
strips and they measured as follows: No. 1, 
13% inches; No. 2, 2% inches; No. 3, 2% 
inches: No. 4, 7 inches: No. 5, 334 inches: 
No. 6, 16 inches (from above the defect 
to bottom of strip) :. No. 7, 4% inches; No. 8, 
3% inches; No. 9, 2 inches; No. 10. 1% inches: 
No. 11, 2% inches: No. 12, 3% inches, a total 
of 50% inches. Of course this waste would be 
unsalable if the stock was end matched. If 
the strips were purchased for flooring, to make 
a sightly job, the defects would have to be cut 
out by the customer and wasted but the manu- 


End Matching an Economy 


facturer would receive pay for them in this 
latter case. 

After the defects had been removed from 
the strips there would result sixteen pieces of 
flooring of the following lengths and grades: 





The six No. 2 common plain end yellow pine 
flooring strips used to determine the value ap- 
preciation of the stock through end matching. 
The lumber that would be wasted if the defects 
were cut out and the resulting pieces end 
matched is shown in the numbered spaces be- 
tween the cross marks. The material below the 
cross marks at the bottom of five of the strips 
ts the lumber saved by not trimming the strips 
to even foot multiple lengths. 


Two pieces of B&better, 2 feet long; three 
pieces of B&better, 3 feet long; one piece of 
s&better, 4 feet long; four pieces of B&bet- 
ter, 5 feet long; two pieces of B&better, 6 feet 
long; one piece of B&better, 8 feet long; two 
pieces of B&better, 9 feet long, and one piece 
of No. 1, 4 feet long. 

The six pieces of plain end No. 2 common 
flooring, at present prices, have a value of 53.2 
cents. The fifteen pieces of Bé&better end 
matched flooring and the one piece of No. 1 
end matched flooring would have a value, at 
present prices, of 84.2 cents. In other words, 
if the six No. 2 common strips were manufac- 
tured into B&better and No. 1 end matched 
flooring, the quantity of the lumber would be 
reduced by a total of 50% inches, or 4.9 per- 
cent, but the value of the resulting product 
would be increased by 21 cents or 58.3 percent. 
It will be readily apparent from this simple 
experiment and the figures resulting that, from 
the manufacturers’ standpoint, the manufacture 
of end matched lumber from the lower grades 
is not only a conservation expedient but is also 
a method by which the average grade of the 
ouput can be raised, its value increased and a 
greater revenue received from each log. How- 
ever, the advantages and the savings do not 
end with the manufacturer. If they did, end 
matched lumber would not have found the ex- 
tensive use to which it is being put today. 
End matched flooring and others items enable 
the manufacturer to conserve and economize, 
but the dealer and the consumer also share in 
the benefits. 

The dealer can purchase: end matched floor- 
ing in the better grades for approximately 70 
percent of the cost of the same grades in the 
standard lengths but not end matched. This 
saving, when passed on to the consumers, cou- 
pled with the construction and utility advan- 
tages of the end matched product, offers a 
sales appeal that aids materially in moving the 
materials, enlarging markets and increasing the 
possible customers. With end matched floor- 
ing the dealer can offer material for a first 
class floor at a price that is decidedly under 
what a floor of no better construction but of 
unmatched lengths would cost, and thus not 
only does the end matched flooring reduce sales 
resistance but it broadens the markets. 

One of the advantages of end matched floor- 
ing for the customer, that of a lower first 
cost, has been mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. There are other considerations, how- 
ever, which undoubtedly would influence many 
consumers to purchase end matched flooring 
even if this matter of first cost was of no 
consideration. Were the customer to purchase 
No. 2 common plain end flooring strips such 
as those used in the experiment, he would 
have to pay a carpenter to cut out the defects 
by hand and these defects of course would be 
waste. If no subfloor was to be used this 
waste would be increased further. as in this 
case the strip would have to be cut again to 
break the ends at the floor joists. Taking all 
these facts into consideration there can be no 
doubt but that the customer would waste more 
lumber than would be wasted at the mill in 
reducing this lower grade stock to end matched 
lumber of a higher grade. It is impossible 
without an actual trial and a comparison to 
determine what the cost of laying a floor with 
No. 2 common plain end strips would be, but 
it would be much more, taking waste and labor 
into consideration, than the cost would be 
using end matched flooring. 


THE TOTAL value of the timber cut on the 
twenty-two national forests of Oregon and 
Washington in 1926 was $1,087,384.93. The 
fourteen national forests of Oregon produced 
$679,997.22, and the eight national forests of 
Washington $407,387.71. Twenty-five percent 
of these amounts, as of all other forest re- 
ceipts, were turned over to the States and 
counties for the road and school fund. 
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Week’s News Features From the South 


Discussion on West Coast Woods 


AMARILLO, TEx., May 2.—Seventy-five re- 
tail lumber dealers of Amarillo and other cities 
in the Panhandle of Texas and about the same 
number of carpenters and contractors met for 
a group discussion of West Coast woods here 
on April 23. The meeting was called and di- 
rected by Don Critchfield, head of the retail 
dealer department of the West Coast Lumber 
Bureau, assisted by C. J. Blanchard, field man 
in the same department. 

Plans of the bureau for codperation with re- 
tail lumbermen, as explained by the bureau’s 
representatives, were received with much en- 
thusiasm by the Texas lumber dealers. They 
said that Douglas fir is now coming into the 
Panhandle of Texas rapidly and selling quickly. 
Some of them stated they would pay $2 more 
a thousand for Douglas fir than for a com- 
peting wood. 

E. A. Wade with the Douglas fir log house, 
now being sponsored by the bureau, was present 
also, giving the Texas men an opportunity to 
see his novel home. The bureau plans to use 
this traveling exhibit throughout the middle 
West. 

This Texas meeting was one of the first of 
a series of group meetings of retailers, con- 
tractors, carpenters, etc, which the bureau 
plans to hold throughout the middle West 
during the summer. 


Mississippi Mill Sustains Fire Loss 


Lake, Miss., May 3.—Fire in the plant of 
the DuBois Lumber Co. on April 30 destroyed 
about 3,000,000 feet of lumber on the yard, 
mostly southern pine. The sheds and machinery 
were not affected, and while orders will be de- 
laved somewhat business will be handled as 
promptly as possible. 


New Southern Pine Inspection Rules 


New Or.eans, La., May 2.—A set of gen- 
eral rules to govern inspectors has been drawn 
up by Chief Inspector J. E. Jones, of the South- 
ern Pine Association. This has been made nec- 
essary by the enlarged inspection service of the 
organization whereby, in addition to the three 
regional offices in New York, Chicago and De- 
troit, district inspectors have been installed in 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Kansas City and Cincin- 
nati. The new rules insist, among other things, 
that all requests for inspection should be made 
in duplicate and should be accompanied by 
copies of orders and invoices, minus prices but 
with footage extensions, both in duplicate. All 
papers must be complete and show the origin 
of the shipment, the nature of the complaint and 
the basis on which the inspection is to be made. 

Inspection requests by non-subscribers should 
be accompanied by a deposit of $50 for each 
car or claim, except in cases where regional 
associations guarantee, in writing, the cost of 
all inspections requested by their members and 
furnish a list'-of the members for whom re- 
sponsibility has been established. 

No attempt will be made to inspect special 
grades unless the request is accompanied by 
complete specifications under which the material 
was bought or sold. In inspecting a combina- 
tion of grades, the inspector will not separate 
and report separately the different grades cov- 
ered by the order, except in cases where a 
certain percentage of the combination is guar- 
anteed to be of a specific grade. 

The charges for all inspections of shipments 
on which there is dispute between buyer and 
seller as to grade and which they agree to sub- 
mit to official inspection will be the same as 
heretofore. This includes the usual railroad 
fare, hotel bill and other incidental expense. If 
the request has been made by a non-subscriber 
an additional $15 a day will be charged for the 
inspector’s service. In grading a carload for 
a non-subscriber, in order to determine the 
quality of the shipment, but where no claim is 


made against the shipper, the usual per diem 
charge will be made, plus 50 cents a thousand 
feet for handling together with actual expense 
incurred in making the inspection. In the lat- 
ter instance, however, no hotel expense will be 
charged. 

The rules are concluded with a statement that 
the association has agreed to inspect on demand 
for consumers, contractors, architects and en- 
gineers, all southern pine on which a doubt 
arises in their mind as to the actual grade, on 
the following basis: 


1—For subscribing mills: Free if complaint 
is justified. At actual cost if complaint is un- 
justified. 

2—On shipments originating at non-subscrib- 
ing mills and bought under the standard rules 
of the Southern Pine Association, at actual 
expense, plus $15 a day for the inspector’s serv- 
ice, plus 50 cents a thousand, with a minimum 
charge of $5 as a thousand feet fee. 

The regional offices and resident inspectors 


may be addressed as follows: New York, T. 

















An added touch to the playground or the back- 
yard may be given by the use of a little lumber 
in constructing this tree seat, which is easily 
made and very comfortable on a hot afternoon. 
Birds may be induced to make their homes there 
if a little wooden bird house is installed in a 
hanging position from the tree, as shown 





M. Cook, 2030 Grand Central Terminal; Chi- 
cago, C. F. Bolden, 1304 Tower Building; De- 
troit, H. N. Hanbury, 702 Book Building; St. 
Louis, H. L. Day, 3664 Washington St.; Cleve- 
land, Luke Royals, 3844 Euclid Avenue; Kan- 
sas City, S. R. Stevens, 4926 Highland Avenue; 
Cincinnati, J. M. Travis, Box 32, Station “D.” 


Gets Unpaid Wage After 32 Years 


SHREVEPoRT, La., May 2.—An unpaid bill 
of thirty-two years’ standing, amounting to 
only 25 cents, with interest, was paid here 
recently by the S. H. Bolinger Lumber Co. 
to a Shreveport citizen who, when a boy, 
worked as waterboy at a mill operated by 
S. H. Bolinger, now a leading lumberman of 
Shreveport. The story was told in a Shreve- 
port newspaper the other day, as follows: 

Thirty-two years ago W. Sam Johnston, 1414 Slat- 
tery Boulevard, and well-known citizen of Shreve- 
port, was a waterboy at S. H. Bolinger’s sawmill at 
Bolinger, Bossier Parish, drawing the magnificent 
wages of 50 cents a day. 


Then one day Johnston’s parents moved away and 
young Johnston still had half a day’s pay coming. 
The incident remained in Johnston’s memory. A 
few days ago he recalled it in a dream and told about 
it. Then Saturday he received a letter. In it was 
a check for $1.67. The letter was from S. H. 
Bolinger, well known lumberman. It read: 

“Dear Johnston—Enclose you herewith our com- 
pany check to cover a 25-cent, plus interest to date, 
payroll that you had coming to you for carrying water 
for our company thirty-two years ago while you were 
a small boy, and that you failed to collect on ac- 
count of your family moving away at the time. Yours 
truly, “S. H. Borincer.” 


Soft Pine House Plan Awards Made 


LittLe Rocx., ArK., May 2.—The Arkansas 
Soft Pine Bureau has announced the awards 
for the best house plan submitted in its archi- 
tectural contest, which was conducted through 
Pencil Points, a New York publication devoted 
to drafting, designing and architecture. , 

This contest, which was announced last De- 
cember with March 15 the closing date for 
submitting plans, was conducted by the bureau 
for the purpose of emphasizing to the archi- 
tectural profession the merits of Arkansas soft 
pine. More than 300 designs were submitted, 
coming from architects in thirty-five States, 
besides entries from Canada, Hawaii, West 
Indies, and one from Bombay, India. 


The first prize, of $1,000, went to Richard F. 
King, Los Angeles, Calif.; second prize of $500, 
to John Donald Tuttle, New York; third prize, 
$250, to Daniel Neilinger and Henry M. Barone, 
both of New York; and fourth prize, $100, to 
Owen L. Gauman, also of New York. 


The nearest number of designs submitted in 
any recent competition of similar character was 
186. The winning designs were selected by a 
jury of awards consisting of five eminent archi- 
tects, located in various cities of the country, 
who met at Hot Springs, Va., and devoted three 
days to exhaustive study of all the plans sub- 
mitted. 

The awards were based upon the degree of 
success attained by the contestants, in the judg- 
ment of the jury of awards in meeting the 
problem formulated in the official conditions of 
the contest, which in brief was as follows: 


A house, built of Arkansas soft pine, planned 
for a family consisting of father, mother and 
two children; the house to contain seven rooms, 
two baths, a sleeping porch and garage, all in- 
cluded in a total cubic footage of 28,000 feet; 
the house to occupy a 50-foot lot on a street 
running north and south. 


The principal elements entering into con- 
sideration of the plans were: Excellence and 
ingenuity of design; architectural merit and 
treatment of the interior woodwork, and the 
fitness of both as applied to a wood-built house. 
Practicability of construction was also a factor, 
due consideration being given to provision for 
the economical use of standard lengths and 
widths of lumber. 

Besides the four prize winners there were six 
designs awarded honorable mention. These ten 
plans, together with fifteen others selected as 
next best out of the total number submitted, 
are now being compiled in a new plan book 
which will be distributed by the Arkansas Soft 
Pixe Bureau in response to the inquiries re- 
ceived as a result of the national advertising 
campaign of the bureau, which advertising, as 
well as the bureau’s part in the contest, was 
handled by the Robert H. Brooks advertising 
agency, of Little Rock, which conducts the 
Arkansas Soft Pine publicity activities. 


A TOTAL of 2,589 special use permits are in 
effect on the twenty-two national forests of 
Oregon and Washington. Over a third of these 
are for summer homesites, of which there are 
973. Among other uses are permits for school 
houses, golf courses, fur farms, hotels and 
cemeteries. 
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The New Competition in the Lum \be 


At the present time the lumber industry's eye is very nearly filled 
with one aspect of what I have called the new competition. I have 
been observing the new competition for some years, not only in the 
lumber industry but in a wide range of industries. In fact, I have not 
been able to find a single industry which is not affected in some way 
or other by the new competition. The lumber industry has awakened 
to the new competition—at least, to one form of it, which I have called 
inter-commodity competition—the competition between different prod- 
ucts which can be used for similar purposes. The lumber industry has 
realized the full significance of inter-commodity competition more clearly 
probably than any other industry in the country. The lumber industry 
realizes now that the old competition is not the only competition nor 
the most difficult. The old competition was the competition between 
two lumber manufacturers or between two lumber retailers. That com- 
petition still exists, but the new competition has in the last few years 
grown with dominating intensity. 

It is not necessary for me to tell you that the volume of lumber de- 
mand is not keeping pace with the 
growth of the country and its needs. 


has discovered that it is being attacked by inter-commodity competition 
and various branches are being organized for defense. Meat, woolens, 
ice, gas, books, railroads—all these—all industries—are facing inter- 
commodity or inter-service competition. The competition problems of 
ail of these, when you come down to fundamentals, are just like those 
of the lumber industry. 

What can the lumber industry do about the new competition? The 
industry can, if it wants to, keep on thinking its beautiful thoughts of 
mankind’s affection for wood and forget about the new competition, 
Or else the industry can organize all its resources of money, brains and 
energy to meet it and beat it. From what I have known of the lum- 
ber industry in the past and from what I have seen of its representa- 
tives today I have no doubt as to which course the industry will choose. 


New Competition Can Only Be Beaten Back 


But, your choice, you will find, is not the solution to your problems: 
it is only the beginning of a solution. When I said “all our resources” 
I meant every word—and every word 





means a great deal more than _ it 





In some branches of the industry 
there has even been a decrease in re- 
cent years. I need not tell you that 
the industries making so-called sub- 
stitutes for wood have fought for 
lumber’s markets and have won large 
areas of them. I need not tell you 
that many industries are growing at 
the expense of the lumber industry. 

You point out that the doom of the 
lumber industry has been sounded for 
many years. You say that first you 
were warned that all the lumber 
would be used up in a short time 
and the industry would disappear, 
and that now you are warned that 
other materials are bound to replace 
lumber entirely and that the industry 
will disappear. In reply to these 
blood-curdling predictions you point 
with pride to the fact that a few 


desired condition. 


known uses for lumber and that now 
there about 4,500. No, some of you 
declare, as soon as one market for 
wood is lost, there are two new ones 
to take their place. Some of you ask, 
“Has anyone ever been able to find 
any substitute for wood for textile 
machinery bobbins or for violins or 
for pianos?” No, you say, there 
isn’t any substitute and there never 
will be. No, some of you insist, noth- 
ing can really replace wood altogether 
because no material can ever really 
replace wood in the affections of 
mankind. 





UT it must not be forgotten that the in- 

terests of the producer and the dis- 

tributer may not always be identical. 
If the retailer because of better transporta- beaten back. The fight of any in- 
tion can buy on a hand-to-mouth basis, he is 
going to do so in the lumber industry just as 
he is doing in almost every other industry. If tutes must 
he can get the producer or wholesaler to do 
the warehousing and hold the bag, that is the 
way he is going to run his business if he pos- 
sibly can. But if it can be pointed out to him 
that deseasonalizing the industry would benefit 
him as well as the producer, he may see the 
light and help bring about that much-to-be- 


But no matter how friendly the relations 
years ago there were only about 2,500 may be between producer and distributer, 
business is business. The retail lumber dealer 
has become a building materials dealer—and 
with almost as many sidelines as a drug-store. 
His business is to sell whatever he can with 
the least effort and the most profit. He would 
just as soon sell lumber substitutes as lumber 
—and no amount of sentiment will change his 
selling. It may wrench his very heart to have diately told of the advantages of 
to sell cement or brick or wall-board instead of 
wood—but he keeps a stiff upper lip and holds 


back the tears and rings up his cash register. 


seems to mean. In the first place, 
when I say “meet and beat” the new 
competition I do not mean a cam- 
paign. The new competition will 
never be defeated; it can only be 


dustry against the new competition 
must be continuous and the fight of 
the lumber industry against substi- 
be continuous. In our 
modern economic life, with free and 
tremendous resources of capital, in- 
genuity, scientific research and indi- 
vidual enterprise, the new competi- 
tion is endless. No ultimate victory 
is possible. The most an industry 
can hope for is to keep on winning. 

Fighting in the new competition 
does not simply mean defense; it 
does not mean passive waiting to be 
attacked. It means carrying the war- 
fare into the enemies’ territories—not 
attacking substitute materials but re- 
gaining the markets from them and 
widening those markets. It means 
anticipating from which direction the 
next attack is coming and going out 
to meet it. It means that as soon as 
some process or material shows signs 
of practical application in a field held 
by wood, the public should be imme- 


wood, point by point in comparison 
with the threatening competitor. It 
means not only regaining old uses 
but developing new ones. 

What are the weapons in the 











It is a beautiful thought. The cot- 








ton industry had an equally beautiful 

thought. Maybe it is because of my cold, prosaic banker's disposition, but 
somehow I do not think that industries ought to depend solely on beauti- 
ful thoughts. It may be that the number of uses of wood has doubled in 
a few years; but has the use of wood doubled? You know as well as I 
do that the lumber industry has gained little in the last decade. The total 
use of wood is about holding its own. If there are thousands of new 
uses for wood they are in most cases minor uses. I can not see any par- 
ticular consolation for the lumber industry in the mere number of uses. 
What shall it profit the lumber industry if it gain a dozen gadget mar- 
kets and lose the construction field? 

The lumber industry’s problem of inter-commodity competition is 
more complex than that of almost any other because the uses of wood 
are so diverse and reach into so many different fields. But every indus- 
try has them, whether it knows it or not. The cotton industry has only 
recently awakened to the meaning of inter-commodity competition and 
the whole industry has been organized for action. The steel industry 


*Extracts from an address before the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association by O. H. Cheney, vice president American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Co., of New York, on April 29, 1927. 


struggle of inter-commodity compe- 
tition? The greatest weapon, the 
most potent, is public eduction. All successful competitors in’the new 
competition are using public education. The only way to meet public 
education is with more public education. And that accounts for the 
dizzy condition of the conscientious consumer. Building the Tower of 
Babel was a simple little job compared with building a good six-room 
bungalow. How can the lumber industry gain by adding to the con- 
fusion? some of you may ask. It can gain only if its methods of 
public education are sound. If its methods are not sound, it will not 
only not gain but it may lose. It is true that some of the enemies’ 
methods are not sound or are inadequate; but the lumber industry 
should not depend on the weakness of the other side but rather on its 
own strength. 

By public education I do not mean only paid advertising; there are 
dozens of other methods. I congratulate those who have outlined the 
tentative program of promotion and trade extension for the industry 
on their budgeting only a part of the fund for advertising and public- 
ity. The advertising profession should be grateful for this—and will 
be. They know that in the new competition advertising is only one 
weapon and that advertising can not succeed alone. It is almost the 
easiest thing in the world to spend $5,000,000 in paid advertising. All 
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er Industry and How to Meet It 


you really need are a blue pencil and a congenial advertising agent 
who knows how to lose at golf. But the spending of a few hundred 
thousand dollars in resultful advertising requires care, study, constant 
attention, the best agency brains and the support of every other form 
of public education and trade extension. . 


Tombstones in the Graveyard 


Another frequent reason for some of the tombstones in the adver- 
tising graveyard is the impulse to nationalize advertising—particularly 
in association advertising. It is so easy to think of the nation as a 
collection of eager readers of two or three magazines and to buy a 
double page spread in the magazines most read by the members and 
to fill it up with nice pictures and fine words. It gives the members 
a great glow—almost as great as if the advertisement were all their 
own. It will be much more difficult to make the advertising help the 
merchandizing of wood. That will require a different picture of the 
nation as buyers of wood. It will 


last decade, has brought enormous technical changes in many fields. 
In construction there are new methods and new needs and new demands 
are made. Producers of structural materials must answer those de- 
mands. New materials with new qualities are developed to meet those 
demands, whether they be for economy, ease of construction, reduced 
maintenance, increased safety, increased comfort or better appearance. 
Let us be frank. In what ways has the lumber industry met these 
demands? In what ways has it improved its product to meet each 
substitute, quality for quality? Until it has accomplished this, the 
lumber industry can not with truth say that inter-commodity competi- 
tion is the cause of its troubles. 


A Plan for Action 


You know better than I do in what ways and by what means wood 
products can be improved. And what you do not know scientific 
research can find out. The great battle of the lumber industry in the 

new competition may, after all, be 


require intimate knowledge of each 
industry which uses wood and inti- 
mate knowledge of the home-builders 
in each locality. It will require the 
localization of advertising in the 
newspapers—making the advertising 
appeal fit the locality and the con- 
ditions and the kinds of wood that 
should be used. It may be possible 
to sell olives or pineapple with na- 
tional advertising alone, but I do not 
believe it is possible to sell cotton 
goods or wood with national adver- 
tising alone. National advertising is 
essential in an effective program of 
public education, but in a case like 
this I do not believe that the lumber 
industry would get the maximum 
value for its expenditure without 
specialized and localized advertising 
to bring it nearer the wood user. I 
stress the advertising because in too 
many cases of association promotion 
work the advertising is all that the 
members can actually see; and there 
is too much danger of feeling that 
if they see a lot, the advertising 
must be accomplishing a lot. 

Public education may be the an- 








HERE isn’t any mystery about how the 
industry can make money. You know 
the program as well as I do. The lum- 

ber industry is the first major industry in the 
country to have such a program and to be so 
near to carrying it out. But I would like to 
warn you about your trade extension program 
and your contribution to it. If anyone of you 
thinks that all he has to do is to chip in to 
the fund and then sit back and wait for un- 
dreamed of prosperity, he will be sadly and 
quickly disillusioned. A contribution is not a 
substitute for individual intelligence, for in- 
dividual efficiency and individual advertising. 
It will not be a substitute for work. Too many 
association activities have been wrecked by a 
contribution and a long silence from the mem- 
bers. The trade extension program is simply 
a cooperative device for making individual 
effort count for more. Without continued in- 
dividual effort the program will not be able 


fought in the laboratories of the 
Federal Government and of the State 
forestry schools. It is not too late. 
The industry waited too long before 
meeting the outcry against the wood 
shingle before attempting to develop 
a fire-resistant shingle. The preser- 
vation of timbers was developed long 
ago—but how easy is it for a man 
building a house to get treated tim- 
bers for his cellar? 

Suppose the most experienced prac- 
tical men in the industry sat down 
with construction engineers and 
building experts and forest products 
research men and they listed all the 
qualities of wood and of each substi- 
tute and compared them. And sup- 
pose at every point where wood 
showed inferiority, research was 
started to devise ways, either physi- 
cal, mechanical or chemical, of im- 
proving wood in that respect. How 
long do you think wood would have 
to take second place?. 

Improving the product means not 
only a matter of research for new 
methods and _ processes; it also 





swer to inter-commodity competition, 
but the lumber industry might well 
examine this inter-commodity compe- 
tion and see how it came to be. Is 
inter-commodity competition the cause 
of the lumber industry’s troubles? 
It is easy to say that the industry’s 
difficulties are due to the fact that 
rival materials have been advertised 
while wood has not. But, if you 
look at the facts without precon- 


pect from it. 


wouldn’t be all. 
and go to work. 





to give the members all that they should ex- 


Gentlemen, if Paul Bunyan were here to- uct. 
night, he would dig his hand down deep into 
his pocket and count out that $5,000,000 in 
dollar bills and silver half-dollars. 


He would roll up his sleeves 


means the use of the knowledge the 
industry now has. Better manufac- 
turing methods will improve the prod- 
The standardization of lumber 
has proved the foresight and practi- 
cal vision of the industry. It not 
only reduces manufacturing costs and 
helps conserve resources but it is even 
more important in that it helps to 
give the consumer a better known 
product. Grading and _ standardiza- 
tion must go together. Improving the 


But that 

















ceived notions, you may well find that 
inter-commodity competition is -not 
so much the cause of the industry’s difficulties but the effect of them— 
that it is really a symptom and not the disease. 


More Honest Building Needed 


The competition of other materials may be successful not because it 
is strong but because the lumber industry may be weak—or else condi- 
tions in general may be working against the use of lumber. Take con- 
struction, for instance. You have a building shortage and a building 
boom and an “Own-Your-Own-Home” campaign. What more could you 
want in the construction field? But slipshod building, expensive and 
wasteful methods, shoddy materials and the difficulties and disappoint- 
ments which the home-builder has to face—these have hurt the lumber 
industry much more than the competition of substitute materials—and 
they will continue to do so. One way for the lumber industry to increase 
its construction market and make it more profitable would be for it 
to throw its power, resources, intelligence and technical ability on the 
side of better, more economical, more serviceable and more honest 
building. 

It must be remembered that the last quarter of a century, even the 


product also means the elimination of 
unsound practices which everybody 
realizes are undesirable. A few thousand feet of green lumber used 
where it will be seen can do more harm to the lumber industry than 
can be counteracted by a few thousand dollars spent in advertising. 
There is the most insidious and most dangerous of all competition— 
the competition within an industry of the bad against the good. It 
grows with intensity of competition and feeds on itself. The good may 
win out in the end, but until the bad is defeated it may mean the 
undermining of the whole industry and the loss of incalculable profits. 
In every industry there are vast changes going on in distribution—no 
method is safe from attack. In every industry there is not only com- 
petition between similar factors, like producer and producer or retailer 
and retailer, but also between the factors. This inter-distributer com- 
petition has often proved to be an even greater cause of individual busi- 
ness deaths than the other types of the new competition. In the lum- 
ber industry this has not yet been such an important factor, but this 
has been more than made up for by the competition between the dif- 
ferent kinds of wood and between the different producing regions. 
Inter-regional competition in the lumber industry will never again 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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John L. Kaul, of 
Birmingham, Ala., was 
elected president of the 
National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation at the closing ses- 
sion of the twenty-fifth 
annual convention held 
at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, April 28 and 
29. [NotTe: A report 
of the sessions held 
April 28 appeared on 
pages 54 to 58 and 77 
of the April 30 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EpitTor.] Friday morning was de- 
voted to reports of standing com- 
mittees. The meeting got under way at 
11:50 a. m., when President Frank G. Wisner, 
of Laurel, Miss., announced that it would be 
a joint session of stockholders, directors and 
delegates. He expressed his appreciation to 
the members of the various committees for the 
efficient manner with which they have func- 
tioned, and further stated that the desire at 
this year’s annual meeting was to have no out- 
side speakers, but to devote the sessions to 
working out the business of the association, 
and as a result of that policy a great deal has 
been accomplished. 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, in com- 
menting on his report, which was issued and 
distributed in pamphlet form, said that a year 
ago he outlined a few propositions which he 
described as unfinished business of the lumber 
industry, and since that time a number of 
directors have asked him to elaborate on it 
and submit his suggestions at this meeting. 
“Since I have prepared the report,” said Mr. 
Compton, “it seems interesting to me. I hope 
you will read the report at your leisure and 
study this document, particularly the figures 
and analyses. Some of your salesmen will be 
interested in them, as they cover items of 
particular importance, such as economical 
changes and problems in the lumber industry, 
some of which were touched on by O. H. 
Cheney; vice president of the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Co., of New York City, 
at the annual dinner on April 28. Some of 
the suggestions can be gone over by the trade 
extension committee.” 

President Wisner said that Mr. Compton 
had devoted a great deal of time to his re- 
port and he urged the delegates and other 
factors in the lumber industry to read the re- 
port and look over the suggestions with their 
sales managers and others interested in the 
conduct of the various manufacturing opera- 
tions. 


Report of Nominations Committee 
John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
presented the following report of the commit- 
tee on nominations, which was unanimously 
concurred in: 
President—John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala. 


First vice president—E. L. Carpenter, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Second vice president—W. M. Ritter, Columbus, O. 
Third vice president—R. E. Danaher, Detroit, Mich. 
Treasurer—John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex. 


Secretary-manager—Wilson Compton, Washington, 
~ c 





E. L. CARPENTER, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 
First Vice President 


Directors 
California Redwood Association—F. R. Adams and 
W. R. McMillan, Chicago. 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association—D. H. Steinmetz, San Francisco, Calif., 
and R. E. Danaher, Detroit, Mich. 


Southeastern Forest Products Association—M. J. 





Scanlon, Minneapolis, Minn., and W. C. 
Millville, Fla. 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute—M. W. Stark, 
Columbus, Ohio, and Max D. Miller, Marianna, Ark. 

North Carolina Pine Association—C. F. Anderson, 
Marion, S. C., and J. Ross McNeal, Norfolk, Va. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association—R. B. Goodman, Marinette, Wis., and 
W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association—Edward 
Hines, Chicago, and H. C. Hornby, Cloquet, Minn. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association—H. B. 
Hewes, Jeanerette, La., and C. S. Williams, New 
Orleans, La. 

Southern Pine Association—O. O. Axley, Warren, 
Ark.; M. L. Fleishel, Jacksonville, Fla.; R. B. White, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Chas. S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; 
J. H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.; A. J. Peavy, Shreveport, 
La., and Frank G. Wisner, Laurel, Miss. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association—A. C. Dixon, 
Eugene, Ore.; Clyde Walton, Everett, Wash.; W. B. 
Nettleton, Seattle, Wash.; C. D. Johnson, Portland, 
Ore.; F. C. Knapp, Portland, Ore., and J. D. Tennant, 
Longview, Wash. ‘ 

Western Forestry & Conservation Assoctation— 
E. T. Allen, Portland, Ore. 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association—A. W. 
Cooper, Portland, Ore.; W. S. Rosenberry, Gibbs, 
Idaho, and J. P. Hennessy, Minneapolis, Minn. 

At Large—J. L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala.; W. M. 
Ritter, Columbus, Ohio; John W. Blodgett, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and W. L. Saunders, Cadillac, Mich. 


Sherman, 


Chairmen of Standing Committees 
Economics—R. B. Goodman; advisory tax—Frank 
G. Wisner; trade extension and publicity—H. B. 
Hewes, A. Trieschmann, vice chairman; utilization and 
waste prevention—M. W. Stark; forestry—George S. 


JOHN H. KIRBY, 
Houston, Tex.; 
Treasurer 


Detroit, Mich., 
Third Vice President 


Long; transportation—W. N. 
tion—C. C. 
Burgess. 


Additions to Trade Extension Committee 


In regard to the trade extension and pub- 
licity committee, Mr. Blodgett submitted 
the following recommendation, which was 
concurred in: “That the membership of the 
trade extension committee shall be com- 
posed of two members representative of each 
of the subscribing associations, to be ap- 
pointed by the subscribing associations from 
among the subscribers to the trade exten- 
sion fund, and that the bylaws of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association be 
amended to make such provision.” 

Mr. Blodgett explained that the above 
recommendation was made to insure repre- 
sentation of each regional association in case 


Wrape;_standardiza- 
Sheppard; credit corporation—E. H. 





Lumber Industry’s Trade Extens 


National Association Closes Busy Annual Convention 


one of the members could not attend each 
meeting of the committee. 


Forestry Committee’s Activities 


The activities of the forestry committee 
were set forth in a resolution, which was 
adopted, reading: “Awake not only to the 
importance of protecting and wisely using 
all of the country’s mature timber supply, 
but also to the importance of reforestation 
to keep all true forest land permanently pro- 
ductive, we appreciate the constructive in- 
terest being taken by President Coolidge and 
the director of the budget both to strengthen 
and correlate the forest protective activities 
of Government departments and to promote 
fuller Federal cooperation with States and 
private agencies, under the Clarke-McNary 
law, to effect better fire and tax conditions 
that will warrant private as well as public 
forest-growing enterprise. It is notable that 
many States are also taking similar encour- 
aging steps and that there is great increase 
in the number of progressive lumbermen 
seeking and responding to every opportunity 
afforded them to keep their lands on a per- 
manently productive basis. We urge contin- 
uance of this interest and codperation, both 
public and private, to bring about sound con- 
ditions for perpetuating our forest resources 
and our forest industry. And to the same 
end we endorse the McSweeney bill, repre- 
senting the program of Federal forest re- 
search proposed by the National Forest Pro- 
gram Committee; also urge the further ac- 














WILSON COMPTON 
Washington, D. C., 
Secretary-manager 


Cc. F. ANDERSON, 
Marion, S. C.; 
Reélected a Director 


quisition by States and government of land 
for reforestation purposes since this task can 
never adequately be borne by private in- 
dustry alone.” 

Action on Corporation Income Tax Rate 

The association went on record as favor- 
ing an adequate reduction in the Federal 
corporation income tax rate. R. B. Good- 
man, President Wisner, John W. Blodgett 
and A. J. Peavy expressed their views on 
this important subject, all voicing the neces- 
sity for such reduction and all heartily in ac- 
cord with the following resolution submitted 
by the advisory tax committee, which was 
unanimously adopted: 

Wuereas, The development of American business 
and the growth of this nation require that the tax 
burden imposed by the Federal Government he re 
duced as rapidly as possible, and 
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Wuereas, All classes of citizens would be materially 
benefited by a reduction in the corporation income tax 
which, under the .present rates is an unjust tax on 
savings, and 

Wuereas, Corporations are bearing more than their 
fair share of the tax burden under the present 13% 
percent corporation income tax rate while other forms 
of business pay only a maximum normal tax of 5 
percent, and 

Wuereas, Government reports indicate that there 
will be greater tax collections for the fiscal year 1927 
than for any time in the last four years, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we the members of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association respectfully submit 
that the corporation income tax rate should be mate- 
rially reduced when Congress convenes next Decem- 
ber, and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives be supplied with copy of 
this resolution and be requested to urge the House 
ways and means committee and the Senate finance 
committee to bring about such reduction, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary be directed to send 
copy of this resolution to the President of the United 
States, the secretary of the treasury, each member of 
the House ways and means committee and the Senate 
finance committee, and the joint committee on internal 
revenue taxation. 


Discrimination Should Be Removed 

President Wisner stated that in a recent 
address in New York City, Ogden Mills, 
assistant secretary of the treasury, in com- 
menting on the corporation income tax, said 
it was out of line. “Some of you may re- 
member,” said Mr. Wisner, “that during the 


W. C. SHERMAN, 
Millville, Fla.; 
Reélected a Director 


MAX D. MILLER, 
Marianna, Ark.; 
Elected a Director 


last session of Congress some of the con- 
gressmen were in favor of a reduction in 
the corporation income tax, but were not 
able to bring this about for various reasons 
with which you are familiar, but instead an 
increase of 1% per cent was put irto effect.” 
President Wisner referred to the statement 
sent out by him some time ago on this sub- 
ject, and declared that the time to create senti- 
ment for the reduction in the corporation 
income tax is before Congress convenes in 
December. “Bring to the attention of your 
congressmen that there is no reason in the 
world for any such tax rate,” said Mr. Wis- 
ner. “The maximum corresponding tax on 
other forms of business is 5 percent, and 
lumbermen are paying 8% percent additional 
simply because you are doing business un- 
der corporate form. Talk to men in other 





ion Campaign Getting Under Way 


Largely Made Up of Committee Reports and Conferences 


lines of business and get their codperation.” 
He called attention to an 8-page pamphlet 
issued by the Security Holders’ League, 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C., entitled 
“Your Dividends—How You Can Help to 
Increase Them,” by William P. Helm, jr., 
which Mr. Wisner said contains many perti- 
nent facts of particular interest to business 
men. 

Mr. Blodgett said that the recommendation 
of the advisory tax committee does not stipu- 
late the particular amount that the corporation 
income tax rate should be reduced, but merely 
states that it “should be materially reduced.” 

President Wisner stated that the. basis of 
the complaint of the lumber industry is that 
there is a discrimination which should be re- 
moved. 

Recognition for Service Rendered 

A resolution was adopted by a rising vote 
expressing public acknowledgment of the 
services of Charles A. Bigelow, of Bay City, 
Mich., to the lumber industry, he having felt 
it necessary to discontinue his association 
activities after many years of most effective 
and willing service as a director and as 
chairman of the Inter-Insurance Exchange. 

Recognition of the untiring efforts of 
President Wisner was expressed in the fol- 
lowing resolution, adopted by a rising vote: 
“We, the directors of and subscribers to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, on behalf of the lumber industry hereby 
express our recognition of the services of 




















W. A. HOLT, 
Oconto, Wis.; 
Elected a Director 


H. C. HORNBY, 
Cloquet, Minn.; 
Reélected a Director 


the retiring president, Frank G. Wisner, who 
for three years has directed the activities and 
promoted the best interests of this industry. 
He has devoted his time and energy in full 
measure at the sacrifice of his personal in- 
terests. His keen logic, his clear thought, 
his simple and direct appeal for what is 
right, his high ideals of association service, 
his unswerving ‘honesty, and his untiring 
labor have maintained for the lumber in- 
dustry that respect and confidence of the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
Government and of the public generally so 
vital to the successful progress and develop- 
ment of all national industries. We take 
this occasion to express individually and 
collectively our personal esteem, respect and 
affection for Frank G. Wisner.” 

President Wisner said he was touched by 


the resolution. “During 
the three years I have 
been president, I could 
not think about this 
work without comment- 
ing on certain features 
of it,” said Mr. Wis- 
ner. “I stepped into a 
very good pair of shoes 
when I succeeded Mr. 
Blodgett, who has been 
one of my staunchest 
supporters during my 
term of office. It has 
been a real pleasure and 
great privilege to have 
met the men in the industry throughout the 
country—a fine outstanding aggregation of 
men—and I have formed many lasting friend- 
ships. It has been a pleasure and privilege 
to be associated with Mr. Compton and his 
efficient staff. We have passed through some 
rather troublesome times in connection with 
association work, but I will step out of this 
position with very fond and happy recollec- 
tions of those with whom I have been so 
closely associated, and I want to thank the 
officers and members for their loyal support 
during the three years of my incumbency.” 


Oppose Inheritance Tax 


Mr. Peavy suggested that the National 
Association go on record as opposed to the 
inheritance tax. He said that practically 
every organization in the country, in addi- 
tion to State legislatures, had passed such a 
resolution and he made a motion that a 
suitable resolution be drawn up opposing the 
inheritance tax, except in case of war. This 
motion was seconded and carried. 





W. M. RITTER, 
Columbus, Ohio; 
Second Vice President 


Memorials to Prominent Lumbermen 


Memorials were presented expressing deep 
regret over the death of Capt. Frederic Wil- 
bert, former president of the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association; Albert 
Robert Turnbull, former president of the 
North Carolina Pine Association and a di- 
rector of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and William Russell 
Pickering, one of the pioneers in the lum- 
ber industry. 


Valuable Pointers in Secretary’s Report 


At the suggestion of many of the directors 
and stockholders, Mr. Compton read some 
of the highlights in his report, most of which 
were covered in the April 30 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, part on the front 
cover, and on pages 54 to 56. Mr. Compton’s 
report was printed by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, from whom 
copies can be obtained on request. 

Mr. Goodman suggested that the report 
of the secretary-manager should be sent to 
all lumber manufacturers, with a letter of 
submittal asking them to distribute it to the 
heads of the various departments for dis- 
cussion. “The information in this report 
should create enthusiasm throughout the in- 
dustry,” said Mr. Goodman, “and it should 
be passed on down to the men we expect to 
develop the policies of our plants.” 

President Wisner said the report would 
be distributed to the regional associations, 
and that the suggestions of Mr. Goodman 
would be acted on by the headquarters of the 
association. 


Will Continue as Trade Extension Chairman 


It was announced by Mr. Wisner that Mr. 
Hewes, at the request of the directors. had 
consented to continue as chairman of the 
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trade extension and publicity committee. 
“It is a source of great satisfaction to me,” 
said Mr. Wisner, “as I feel it adds a lot of 
force to the industry that Mr. Hewes is 
continuing as head of this committee.” He 
urged members to be present when a meet- 
ing of the committee is called, as this is not 
merely an association affair, but is for the 
benefit of the entire lumber industry. 

Mr. Hewes said he had received quite a 
number of subscriptions to the trade exten- 
sion fund at the annual meeting, and that 
“we are smoothing out the rough spots as 
a result of conferences.” 

Before adjournment President Wisner 
urged that the same kind of support and 
cooperation be given to his successor as had 
been extended to him during his three 
years as presiding officer of the National 
association, 


Standardization Committee Resolutions 


The manufacturers’ standardization com- 
mittee submitted the following resolutions 
adopted April 29: 

7,000 Series of Moldings 

Wuereas, the 7,000 series of molding sizes and de- 
signs now included in the American Lumber Standards 
represent marked superiority over all old patterns; 
and 

Wuereas, On the one hand, for up to two years, a 
majority of the manufacturers’ associations have been 
prepared and are willing to manufacture the new 
molding series on demand, and on the other hand 
there has been a total lack of call for them, but 

Wuereas, It is reported that by May 1 there will 
be more than 210,000 new catalogs and books pub- 
lished by the millwork manufacturers and other dis- 
tributers containing the new 7,000 molding series and 
that, therefore, manufacturers can expect during the 
coming year a marked increase in orders for the new 
patterns; 

Resolved, That the manufacturers’ standardization 
committee reaffirm and reéndorse the 7,000 series of 
moldings and urge that manufacturers continue to 
stand ready to manufacture the new molding series on 
demand and urge their early and universal acceptance 
by all distributers and consumers. 

(West Coast Lumbermen’s Association not voting.) 

Scant Sizes 

Wuereas, The Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion has passed a resolution condemning the practice 
of certain manufacturers furnishing rough dry di- 
mension and plank in nominal sizes of 1%-inch and 
24-inch, which though billed as such to the distri- 
buter is often sold in Philadelphia and New York on 
a 2-inch and 3-inch count respectively; and 

Wuereas, Said association asks that inasmuch as 
nominal rough sizes of 13%4-inch and 2%-inch are not 
standard sizes and that they are not needed nor speci- 
fied by the ultimate consumer, manufacturers refuse to 
make such sizes and accept orders for them and that 
retailers refrain from offering them to the consumer; 
and 

Wuereas, The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
has already taken definite action to secure evidence 
upon which to base legal action against any individual, 
firm or corporation selling or offering for sale inten- 
tionally scant sawn Douglas fir timber and representing 
or invoicing such timbers as of the sizes provided for 
in the official rules of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association; 

Resolved, That the lumber manufacturers’ stand- 
ardization committee endorse and commend the action 
so taken by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and urge that other lumber manufacturers’ associations 
and retailers’ associations take similar steps that this 
unethical practice may be eliminated from the industry. 


Shipping Weights and Moisture Content 

Wuereas, The lumber manufacturers’ standardization 
committee has had the opportunity to see and discuss 
a progress report of the subcommittee of the Central 
Committee appointed at the 1926 general lumber con- 
ference to make a study of the question of shipping 
weights as a basis for the determination of lumber 
sizes under the American Standards and to continue 
the investigations of practicable methods of improv- 
ing the seasoning and uniformity of dryness of lumber 
when delivered to the lumber consumer and finding 
itself generally in accord therewith, 

Resolved, That the lumber manufacturers’ standard- 
ization committee commend the report of the subcom- 
mittee of the Central Committee and endorse the 
progress so far made and the general plans for the 
continuance of the investigations in question. 


Cross and Switch Tie Standards of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee 
Wuereas, The American Engineering Standards 
Committee has approved as American Standard cer- 
tain specifications for railway cross and switch ties 


prepared by representatives of tle producers, dis- 
tributers and consumers; 

Wuereas, These standards agree generally with tie 
manufacturing and grading practice of the various 
subscribing associations; 

Resolved, That the lumber manufacturers’ standard- 
ization committee endorse and approve these American 
Engineering standards for railway cross and switch 
ties. 

Waste Prevention Contest Recommendations 


The national committee on utilization and 
waste prevention recommended: 

No National Waste Prevention Contest so far held 
has received sufficient support from individual lumber 
manufacturers in the way of personal attention and 
interest to make it an unqualified success, or to 
enable the industry to receive therefrom a maximum 
of benefit at a minimum of cost. With such support, 
the number of new and practical entries received 
annually could be tripled or quadrupled at not to ex- 
ceed a 15 percent increase in actual cost to the 
National Association. In view of this situation, the 
committee recommends: 


1. That the National Association attempts, by 
means of a questionnaire, to secure the attitude of 
members of the subscribing associations toward an 
employee competition of this kind, and informa- 
tion on the extent to which a contest, if held, 
will be supported along the lines previously men- 
tioned; and that if the results of this survey jus- 
tify the National Association be authorized to 
continue the National Waste Prevention Contest 
another year. 

The committee has encountered another difficulty 
each year. Often there is little choice between two or 
three of the best entries. On the other hand there 
are spreads of $500 between the first and second prize 
and $400 between the second and third prize. The 
differential is therefore disproportionate to the means 
at the disposal of the committee for accurately rating 




















M. L. FLEISHEL, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Reélected a Director 


JOHN W. BLODGETT, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Reélected a Director 


the comparative merits of entries of practically the 
same worth, and there is great chance of doing injus- 
tice to one or more of the entrymen furnishing the 
best device or method of operation. A lesser spread 
between the two top pairs of prizes would help to 
solve this difficulty. Accordingly the committee recom- 
mends: 

2. That the amount of $1,000 heretofore offered 
as first prize be divided into two prizes, one of 
$750, to represent the first prize, and one of $250 
to represent the third prize, leaving the second at 
$500, the fourth, fifth, and sixth, at $100 each, 
and the seventh, eight, ninth and tenth at $50 
each, together with an honorable mention list in 
which no cash prizes are awarded. 

If a contest is held, the committee recommends 
urther: 


> 


3. That the conditions be the same as the last 
year, except one further limitation as to eligibility 
of entries be imposed; that is no entries be ac- 
cepted which are now on the market as commer- 
cial propositions or which are offered by those 
engaged in the manufacture or sale of the device 
in question, even though such an activity may be 
a side-line of their work as employees of timber 
or lumber companies. 

4. That all regional associations which may 
care to do so, again conduct local competitions for 
employees of mills in their association territory, 
as supplemental to the national contest. 

In making these recommendations, the national 


committee believes that as one of the many ways effec. 
tively to meet the market encroachments of competing 
materials is through reduction in cost of manufacture 
and handling of lumber as well as through an improve. 
ment in quality of manufacture, the contest ideg 
along waste prevention and cost reduction lines offers 
a measure to that end, can rightfully be considered 
a component part of the trade extension campaign, and 
therefore deserving of support by all lumber pro. 


ducers. 
ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, in celebra- 
tion of the organization’s silver anniversary 
and at the same time of the American For- 
est Week and the creation of the American 
Lumber Trade Extension Campaign, was 
held Thursday night, April 28, in the Gold 
Room of the Congress Hotel, several hun- 
dred lumbermen and their ladies participat- 
ing in this gala event. 

The dinner over, the evening’s program was 
prefaced by community singing of “America,” 
led by the powerful voice of John M. Gibbs, 
secretary-treasurer of the North Carolina Pine 
Association, Norfolk, Va. 

Frank G. Wisner, of Eastman-Gardiner & 
Co., Laurel, Miss., retiring from the presi- 
dency of the National association after three 
years of notable service, brilliantly filled the 
office of toastmaster. He was the first 
speaker of the evening and his address was 
in commemoration of American’ Forest 
Week. He said in part: 

The cheap and plentiful timber supply with which 
this nation has been blessed has aided in many ways 
its rapid development, made it possible for the pio- 
neers to have homes and protection for their families, 
to bridge the streams, and to facilitate transportation, 
and has furnished the material from which has been 
made an endless number and variety of things neces- 
sary to our everyday life and development. There are 
still enormous quantities of mature timber available, 
but the local supplies in every instance have been ex- 
hausted and so our people are coming to the consider- 
ation of what can and should be done about it. 

For several years past the Presidents of this nation 
have designated a certain week in the spring season 
of each year as American Forest Week, directing at- 
tention of our people to forestry matters that they may 
become more “forest minded.’”’ President Coolidge 
has said, “Our people must come to recognize and 
treat forest growth as a crop.” William B. Greeley, 
chief of the United States Forest Service, referring to 
vast areas of idle lands and those lands not needed 
or adapted for agriculture, says, “Such lands must 
grow timber crops. 


Must Regard Timber as Crop 

Have you ever thought of timber as a crop? Prob- 
ably not, and yet it is as truly a crop—a product of 
the soil—as corn, cotton, cane, wheat etc. Trees are 
living plants; they reach maturity and then, like 
other living organisms in plant or animal life, begin 
to deteriorate. If you will visit logging operations 
you will find that many trees have passed their prime. 
Decay has set in. The eternal course of nature is 
destroying them. For countless ages nature has been 
striving to replace the dying forests with the new on 
millions of acres of unimproved lands. She is now 
endeavoring to provide for the next generation on 
470,000,000 acres of land that the general occupation 
of the country has left to the trees, a supply of the 
material so necessary to the welfare and prosperity 
of the following generation. Much as we have done 
we are not yet doing enough to give nature a fair 
chance. Through popular carelessness, lack of under- 
standing or indifference, we are continually defeating 
the efforts of nature. Wood fires destroy the seeds 
and the young seedlings and frequently kill and always 
retard the growth of young timber. Millions of tons 
of humus—the very life of the soil—the grass and 
leaves are destroyed, thus frequently and over large 
areas making natural reproduction impossible. The 
simple statement that this lavish nation permits as 
high as 90,000 forest fires a year is a sufficient in- 
dictment of all of us. ‘i 


Association Active in Movement 

I am glad to say that the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association has been actively represented 
on the American Forest Week committee ever since 
its establishment three years ago, at which time forest 
fire week became American Forest Week. We have 
contributed liberally of our funds and of the labors of 
our staff to the promotion of the success of the bene- 
ficial propaganda this week stands for. In behalf of 
the 1927 forest week we have delivered more than 
fifty radio addresses and have contributed hundreds 
of pieces of widely used publicity to the cause. We 
have actively supported the national Forest Service 
in all of the splendid work it has done for conserva- 
tion and have taken an active part in every under- 
taking for forward-looking legislation, besides con- 
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ducting an active campaign to educate our own 
people to a realization of the changing economic con- 
ditions which begin to make it necessary and also 
practically feasible to grow new forests. 

American Forest Week, regardless of what may 
have been our past thoughts and conclusions regarding 
these matters, is a time for thoughtful reconsideration 
of them. That is the purpose of the week, to make 
our people think about the forests—not so much the 
forests that were but of the forests that are and that 
must be if we are to measure up to the full possibil- 
ities of complete utilization of all of our land. 

Mr. Wisner further read the message 
from Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover, on the subject of the association’s 
activities in behalf of lumber standardiza- 
tion and improved business practices, which 
was published in full on page 57 of last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mr. Hoover had been invited to attend the 
convention and banquet, and Mr. Wisner 
expressed the association’s heartfelt regrets 
that this proved impossible on account of 
the urgency of Mr. Hoover’s presence in 
the southern flood areas as the personal rep- 
resentative of President Coolidge. 

The toastmaster thereupon introduced the 
chief speaker of the evening, O. H. Cheney, 
vice president of the American Exchange, 
Irving Trust Co., New York City, whose 
remarkable address showed an astoudingly 
intimate knowledge on the part of a banker 


years, and is sure in the end to result in 
many benefits to all members of the trade. 
He admitted that there still are some malad- 
justments and differences, but predicted that 
continued study of attendant problems and 
continued friendly codperation would re- 
move these, too. Maj. Griggs referred espe- 
cially to the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo as a medium of establishing friendships 
in the industry and as such a vast power 
for good. 


EDITORS NATIONAL’S GUESTS 


The publishers and editors of the lumber 
trade journals represented at the convention 
were guests Friday evening at a banquet ten- 
dered by the executive committee and board 
of directors of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. There were besides a num- 
ber of specially invited guests, notably associ- 
ation secretaries and department heads. The 
banquet, which was held in the English-Wal- 
nut room of the Congress Hotel, was attended 
by about sixty. 

The toastmaster of the evening was Frank 
G. Wisner, retiring president of the associa- 
tion. In his opening remarks, Mr. Wisner 
characterized the lumber trade press as an in- 
tegral part of the industry and expressed his 
gratification at the manner in which it always 
had championed the industry, enlightened and 


beginning it will be helped by the innate love 
of man for the forest, for the tree, and for 
wood, 

H. B. Hewes, of Jeanerette, La., chair- 
man of the National trade extension commit- 
tee, to whose untiring labors the success of the 
fund raising campaign is in large measure due, 
also spoke, briefly outlining the work achieved 
and still ahead. 

The newly elected president, John L. Kaul, 
congratulated the lumber industry on its deci- 
sion to join hands in this vitally important 
campaign and thanked the lumber trade press 
for its effective work in helping to “put it 
over.” 

A. J. Peavy, of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Co., Shreveport, La., president of the Southern 
Pine Association, also discussed pertinent mat- 
ters, while Snark of the Universe A. A. Hood 
and Secretary H. R. Isherwood brought mes- 
sages of good will and coéperation from Hoo- 
Hoo. 

Other speakers included Judge Harry At- 
wood, of Chicago; J. A. Edgecumbe, of the 
Edgecumbe-Newham Co., Vancouver, B. C.; 
L. R. Putman, merchandising counsellor, South- 
ern Pine Association; W. W. Schupner, secre- 
tary of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association; C. L. Carpenter, of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce; Stanley Horn, 
editor of the Southern Lumberman, Nashville, 








Upon assuming his new duties as president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, fol- 
lowing his election at the annual meeting of the association in Chicago last week, John L. Kaul, of 
3irmingham, Ala., has issued the following statement of aims and policies: 


“While fully sensible of the 
honor and distinction the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has conferred upon 
me, I do not minimize the re- 
sponsibility and the labor that 
go with this office, especially 
in view of the example of 
my immediate predecessor, the 
more so because it may be 
truly said we are entering upon 
a new period in lumber. It is 
a time of inevitable readjust- 
ment and rearrangement 
throughout the industry. The 
momentous decision to under- 
take a huge and costly national 
trade extension campaign, ex- 


tending over five years and in- 
volving an expenditure of $5,- 
000,000, is the solid symbol of 
the industry’s conviction that 
it faces a trial not paralleled 
in our past history. Neverthe- 
less, we face it with confidence 
and assurance of success, con- 
vinced that the industry is 
united, spirited and firm in its 
commitment to an aggressive 
drive of ‘one for all and all for 
one. Pulling together, there 
is no question that we shall 
make our industry more profit- 
able and satisfactory to our- 
selves and more effective in the 
nation’s economic fabric. 


“In such a critical time, when 
so much depends upon the out- 
come of this adventure in the 
new co-operation, the greatest 
care must be taken to avoid all 
mistakes of policy and execu- 
tion as far as is humanly pos- 
sible. We must be sure we are 
right before we go ahead. We 
do know the general direction 
but we must be exceedingly 
careful to choose the right road. 
I hope, therefore, that the men 
of the industry who have made 
possible this inspiring enter- 
prise will be patient and for- 
bearing while we are planning 
and inaugurating the campaign 


to which we are now committed 
and for which we are ade- 
quately financed, and above all 
that they will support us with 
their best thought and judg- 
ment. 

“I solicit most earnestly the 
cordial and energetic co-opera- 
tion of all groups, factors and 
interests in our great industry— 
manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers and trade press —and 
pledge myself to discharge the 
duties of the president with 
singleness of purpose to serve 
the common good to the utmost 
of my ability.” 


.tection to the public. 


























of the lumber industry and a keen insight 
in its many and stupendous problems. Ex- 
tracts from Mr. Cheney’s address appear on 
adjacent pages in this week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

The next speaker was Edward Hines, pres- 
ident of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
Chicago, who emphasized in particular the 
necessity for grade-marking lumber as a pro- 
He expressed grati- 
fication at the success of the vast undertaking 
of creating and financing a trade extension 
committee, and hoped it would give due at- 
tention to the question of grade-marking so 
as to make sure that the public gets what 
it buys after it has been convinced through 
the committee’s activities what it should 
buy. He then indulged in some interesting 
reminiscences of early day lumbering. 

Mr. Hines was followed by Maj. E. G. 
Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., who brought a mes- 
sage of friendship and cooperation from the 
West Coast. Friendship in industry, he said, 
is the highest goal attainable, and is being 
attained through the farsightedness of the 
manufacturers in the various lumber pro- 
ducing regions in earnestly and honestly 
cooperating for the common good irrespec- 
live of species or region. Great progress in 
this direction has been achieved in late 


guided it in many respects, and codperated with 
it in every way, loyally and effectively. He 
further thanked the editors for the support 
given him personally during his regime as head 
of the national association and bespoke the 
same support for his successor, John L. Kaul, 
of Birmingham, Ala. 

Mr. Wisner thereupon called on Platt Wai- 
ker, editor of the Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
man, Minneapolis, Minn., who in a strong and 
pointed address reviewed some of the malad- 
justments within the industry and offered his 
suggestions as to their remedy. 

E. C. Hole, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Chicago was the next speaker in- 
troduced by the toastmaster. Mr. Hole ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the success of the asso- 
ciation’s efforts to raise a $5,000,000 fund to 
finance the National trade extension campaign 
—the first serious merchandising effort ever 
made by the American lumber industry. He 
cautioned the association that the spending of 
this huge sum involved great responsibilities 
and urged careful planning to the end that 
maximum benefits may be attained. He gave 
some suggestions based on his long experience 
as to ways and means of rendering the public- 
ity most effective and pledged the whole- 
hearted support of the trade journals in this 
campaign. Of the ultimate success of the 
campaign he felt convinced; for from the very 


Tenn.; E. P. Allen and T. M. Knappen of 
the publicity department, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and W. W. Wood, 
of New York City. 


PRODUCERS MEET RETAILERS 


The directors of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association held a conference with 
representative retailers Saturday forenoon, 
April 30, following the close of the conven- 
tion. Many subjects of importance to the two 
branches of the trade were brought up and 
thoroughly discussed. Among them were trade 
extension, distribution, moisture content, in- 
spection service, lumber substitutes and 7,000 
series American standard moldings. It was 
apparent that the retailers were heartily in 


accord with the association’s plans for the 
National trade extension campaign, and that 


their support to the movement will be freely 
given. 
WASTE PREVENTION PRIZES 


The bare results of the 1927 $2,000 waste 
prevention prize contest of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association were 
announced Saturday after the directors had 
approved the findings of the waste preven- 
tion committee. The full descriptions and 
illustrations of the various winning devices 
are not yet available. However, it is known 
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that the merits of the devices entered this 
year were higher on the average than in the 
past. The awards were as follows: 

First prize, $1,000, to William J. McHale, 
Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co., Soper- 
ton, Wis., for a multiple guide dimension 
mill. The distinctive feature of this new 
machine is a table divided into four sep- 
arate sections, three of which are fitted with 
stationary guides and the fourth with a mov- 
able guide operating in conjunction with a 
stationary saw. By this arrangement three 
fixed setups are provided, and the movable 
guide is available for working up into di- 
mension of variable widths that portion of 
the stock which it is desired to put into 
crating, chair stock etc. 


Second prize, $500, to A. L. Thomas, A. C. 
Tuxbury Lumber Co., Charleston, S. C., for 
an attachment for lumber edgers to set 
boards properly. This attachment is auto- 
matically operated by the movement of the 
saws and consists of an indicator board to 
show the width of the board at which the 
saws are set, and stationary and movable 
arms, carrying pointers, extending out 10 
feet from the stationary and movable edger 
saws at true right angles to the saw man- 


Manufacturers 


R. T. Moore, Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., and 
chairman of board, Commercial National Bank, 
Shreveport, La—The catastrophic flood which 
has brought death and destruction to the lower 
Mississippi Valley as it has swept over many 
thousands of square miles of rich lands will 
undoubtedly have a depressing influence on 
general business conditions in the South this 
year. However, it is fortunate that this calam- 
ity hit the South at a time when it was at the 
height of prosperity, which assures quick re- 
cuperation. While the flood has affected only 
a comparatively very small part of the South 
the effect will be widely felt due to the fact 
that much of the best cotton lands are in the 
region under water and in most cases will be 
unproductive this year. The accumulated 
wealth of the South is of such proportions, 
however, as to avert any serious economic con- 
sequences even of a temporary nature. The 
lumber trade is bound to suffer, as the inun- 
dated territory is one of the heaviest consumers 
in the South. There will of course be con- 
siderable lumber bought for reconstruction 
purposes this year, but most likely not encugh 
to equal normal consumption. It will be next 
year before any great amount of business in 
this region can be expected. 


Watter Ropison, W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.—The general outlook for 
spring and summer is promising, and the lum- 
ber market should be satisfactory if not too 
much lumber is produced. And I don’t think 
there will be, for manufacturers have learned 
from sad past experience and the curtailment 
in production now generally practised will 
doubtless be continued so as to effect a proper 
balance between supply and demand. Never 
before have the manufacturers been so alive 
to this necessity as this year. Meanwhile, soft- 
wood prices are firm and will without doubt 
advance, particularly in view of the excellent 
building prospects. 


A. C. Drxon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eu- 
gene, Ore.—The future of the lumber industry 
depends on the manufacturers’ ability to re- 
strain themselves so that they don’t produce in 
excess of the market’s requirements. The fol- 
lowing paragraph of Wilson Compton’s report 
to this meeting covers the situation fully and 
should be digested thoroughly by every lum- 
berman: “It takes no economist to prove that 
an industry—like an individual—which puts out 
more than it takes in is going ‘in the hole’; 
not an ‘expert’ to demonstrate that an unprof- 
itable and unbalanced supply and demand equa- 
tion may be corrected either by a reduction in 








Multiple guide dimension mill, which won first 
prize. 


drel. This allows the edger man to sight or 
line up the board with the saws and set 
the proper widths necessary to square the 
board with the least edging. These arms 
are constructed of light angle iron firmly 
and accurately attached to the bearings with 
which they move, making manipulation easy 
so that the slightest movement of the saw 
will move these arms an equal distance. 
Third prizes of $100 each without distinc- 
tion of rank, to: A. E. Wyman, Clark-Nick- 


erson Lumber Co., Everett, Wash., for board 
turner for trimmer; R. Moore, Ernest 
Dolge (Inc.), Tacoma, Wash., for method 
of aligning band saw with carriage; Fred 
Wiedner, of Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co., 
Phillips, Wis., for pressure roll device for 
horizontal resaw. 


_ Fourth prizes of $50 each without dis- 
tinction of rank, to: A, T. Kjelland, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Everett, Wash., for 
edger line-up device; Edward McCluskey, 
Cloquet Lumber Co., Cloquet, Minn., for 
improved carriage dogs for holding small 
logs; Bob Merry, of Clear Fir Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., for method of manufactur- 
ing perfect full round, and I. H. Ellington, 
of W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Tremont, Va., 
for sectional edger roll. 


In the detailed consideration of the relative 
merits of all entries submitted in this year’s 
competition, the committee in charge gave the 
greater weight, other conditions being equal, to 
those devices and methods of operation which 
would effect savings of waste of material in 
milling or logging, and/or improve the quality 
of the product, over those entries whose prin- 
cipal objective was to help reduce the cost of 
manufacture. 


Say Business Prospects Are Good 


the supply or an increase in the demand, or 
both.” 


J. P. McGotpricx, McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
Spokane, Wash.—The western pines situation 
is sound and the outlook good. Production is 
in the process of curtailment in an effort to 
adjust supplies to market conditions and to 
guard against further deflation in the lumber 
market. It is the desire of every manufacturer 
to preserve the equilibrium that is now being 
reached, and if this is done it will benefit 
everybody concerned. Conditions in the Inland 
Empire meanwhile are excellent. That section 
is rapidly developing and is enjoying prosper- 
ity. 


F. L. Apams, Adams Banks Lumber Co., 
Morton, Miss.—A rapidly developing and a 
most promising feature of the lumber industry 
is the cut-to-length business. However, this 
class of business is still in its infancy and 
can be built up only with the utmost study 
and care. Closely allied with this subject is 
that of moisture content. Cutting to length 
for industrial uses is useless unless moisture 
content is reduced to the customer’s exact re- 
quirements. In order to do this it is only pos- 
sible to cut on definite order from stock con- 
taining the specified moisture content; for if 
the material is cut and then stocked until such 
time as an order is secured it has during the 
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Portland, Ore.; 
Reélected a Director 
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Gibbs, Idaho; 
Reélected a Director 


period of storage had a chance to absorb a 
considerable percentage: of moisture, either 
making it unfit for the customer’s needs or 
making it necessary to kiln dry it again. This 
indicates that this phase of the lumber busi- 
ness is one fraught with great difficulties and 
one that should consequently not be embarked 
in until thoroughly understood. 


M. J. Fox, Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich.—Lumbermen everywhere ought to 
take a united stand against the Government 
cutting timber in the national forests, manu- 
facturing it and marketing it in competition 
with private lumber manufacturing enterprises. 
Such practices are especially inimical at times 
when the market already is oversupplied and 
only tends to disrupt conditions so much more. 
After all, these national forests are public do- 
main, belonging as much to the lumbermen as 
to anybody and ought not to be used in a way 


hurtful to private business. 


R. B. Wuirte, Exchange Saw Mills Sales Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.—The problem of overshad- 
owing importance in the lumber industry today 
is the preservation of a proper balance between 
supply and demand. The keynote is restraint 
in production and if every manufacturer will 
decide to follow it, we will have a continued 
good market and continued prosperity. The 
fundamental economic situation is sound; 
building holds up unexpectedly well, and the 
future looks rosy, unless producers spoil it all 
by practicing irrational business methods. 


E. W. Ettis, Wisconsin-Michigan Lumber 
Co., Eagle River, Wis.—The flood situation in 
the South is going to prove a wonderful help 
to the hardwood market. Many scores of hard- 
wood mills in the lower Mississippi Valley 
have been closed down and will be unable to 
resume operation for a long time. Consump- 
tion meanwhile goes on just the same at a 
brisk rate, and with such a great percentage 
of the sources of supply thus shut off it is only 
logical that available hardwood stocks, whether 
located in the South or North, have become 
valuable property. The situation of northern 
hardwoods is excellent, with none of them in 
heavy supply and some of them short. 


H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Jeanerette, La—The disorganization of 


the lumber markets and the influence of the . 


West Coast lumber industry in this direction 
have often been discussed of late. I am well 
familiar with the situation out there and can 
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positively state that the West Coast lumbermen 
are striving as faithfully as those of any other 
region to solve their problems and _ stabilize 
conditions. Progress in this direction is already 
considerable, and they are perfectly willing to 
cooperate with other lumbermen to make the 
necessary readjustments. All that is needed 
is greater understanding by all of each other’s 
difficulties and problems and everybody’s will- 
ingness to coOdperate to solve them for the 
benefit of the entire industry. 


Joun L. Kaur, Kaul Lumber Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.—Considerable encouragement in the 
great trade extension campaign that the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association now 
has decided to engage in is derived from the 
fact that wholesalers and retailers throughout 
the country are taking a vital interest in it and 
have pledged the committee their wholehearted 
support. With them behind us, we are assured 
the campaign will be a success. 


I’, W. Retmers, Natalbany Lumber Co., 
Hammond, La.—The question of the feasibility 
of transporting Central American pine to our 
southern mills for manufacture into lumber for 
the American market is still far from solved, 
‘hut a good many manufacturers whose timber 
holdings are approaching exhaustion are cast- 
ing about for new supplies and are seriously in- 
vestigating the possibilities of Central American 
timber. It is in fact very likely that the Cen- 
tral American forests in the future will be a 
big source of log supply for our southern 
mills, but a lot of data remains to be collected 
to prove the feasibility of such a proposition. 
The biggest difficulty seems to be the political 
uncertainty in that section of the world, making 
investments exceedingly risky, and there will 
have to be considerable stabilization before 
American capitalists will venture to undertake 
the development of the vast timber lands there. 
Another difficulty is the fact that the forests 
are badly mixed, containing half a dozen species 
of pines—longleaf, shortleaf, white pine and 
others. It probably will be impossible to 


separate these species, but they will have to be 
manufactured and sold as a mixture under an 
all-embracing commercial name. As far as the 


quality of this Central American pine is con-- 


cerned, it is good. 


Frank G. Wisner, Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., Laurel, Miss—While it is true that the 
sale of substitutes for lumber creates sales for 
lumber in that they create unforeseen uses for 
wood, the production of substitutes does not 
seem in keeping with economic management. 
To manufacture a substitute, raw material for 
it must be produced from somewhere, plants 
and machinery built and labor employed to 
convert this raw material into a semi-finished 
product and more plants, machinery and labor 
to produce the finished article. Meanwhile, if 
wood were used nature would take care of 
furnishing the material, and mills already exist 
to turn out a finished product superior for 
most uses to any invention of man. Conse- 
quently the production of substitutes is merely 
a duplication to attain the same end—an eco- 
nomic waste. However, the substitutes prob- 
ably hurt lumber much less than many think, 
for my experience has been that every new 
misuse reveals a new use for wood. 


C. F. Anperson, Anderson Lumber Corpo- 
ration, Marion, S. C—The North Carolina 
pine situation is more favorable than it has 
been for a long time. Only a month ago the 
outlook was pretty lugubrious, but there has 
been a vast improvement since then. The in- 
dustrial situation in the East is good, and this 
promises to be another big building year. 


H. T. Kenpatz, Central Coal & Coke Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.—Except for conditions in the 
oil industry, the fundamental economic situation 
is very favorable to a brisk lumber trade this 
year. Oil affects the lumber markets more than 
probably is realized, and were conditions in that 
industry better I would say that our outlook 
would be very excellent indeed. Prospects 
nevertheless are promising. Building construc- 


tion, for one thing, is active. Southern pine 
stocks are well balanced and prices are firm 
with an upward tendency. The southern floods, 
shutting off a great proportion of the hardwood 
production, will not only boost the hardwood 
market a great deal but will help southern pine 
finish and uppers, which undoubtedly will re- 
place unattainable hardwood for trim etc., until 
the effects of the floor are overcome. 


M. L. Wootten, Columbus, Miss.—I have just 
visited Detroit and other leading distributing 
centers in the North and have been strongly 
impressed with the prospects for the lumber 
trade this spring and summer. The fundamen- 
tal situation is good and building is away ahead 
of what it was expected to be. I don’t believe 
the floods in the South will hamper the short- 
leaf trade much, if at all. So far as the hard- 
wood situation is concerned, the flood has had 
a powerful strengthening effect. 


J. M. Bissett, Marathon Lumber Co., Laurel, 
Miss.—The flood situation is creating a big 
market for No. 3 boards and No. 2 dimension, 
also for 4x 4-inch stock for revetment work, 
repairing and strengthening levees and the like. 
These classes of stock are being rapidly cleaned 
up at many mills, and a good percentage of 
higher grades will probably have to be taken 
before the job is done. The floods will prob- 
ably bring business to the southern pine mills 
for some time to come, for what is destroyed 
must be rebuilt. 


TWENTy-Two forest supervisors, fifteen 
assistant supervisors, 150 district rangers and 
twelve assistant rangers are charged with the 
year long field administration of the 22,913,626 
acres of national forest land in Oregon and 
Washington. The field force of specialists and 
technical men includes fourteen scalers and 
lumbermen and twenty-two forest examiners 
and junior foresters. These men are all either 
practical woodsmen or technical foresters, 
who have passed civil service examinations. 


The New Competition in the Lumber Industry 





(Concluded from page 63) 

be what it has been. There will be no more opening up of new timber 
areas to take away quickly large proportions of the national market. 
But even if inter-regional competition is about stabilized and each area 
contributes a fairly even share of production, competition is growing 
more intense. In at least 60 percent of the lumber using markets, the 
consumer can buy from three or more different regions. This cross- 
hauling of lumber because of inter-regional competition can mean 
neither profit to the producer nor economy to the consumer. 


Growth of Inter-Distributer Competition 


Although inter-distributer competition is mild in the lumber indus- 
try compared to its intensity in other industries, it has already showed 
signs of growing. There has been direct-selling by manufacturers who 
thus go into competition with wholesalers and retailers. Retailers 
have in some cases expanded and become producers. So far the whole- 
saler has held his own in the lumber industry—he does not seem to be 
in the unpleasant process of being squeezed out as in the dry goods and 
food fields. But the lumber wholesaler would be unwise to depend 
on some mysterious exemption from the inevitable pressures of the 
new competition. He has plenty of horrible examples in other indus- 
tries and if he looks at them with only half an eye he will learn that 
a wholesaler will be allowed to live in an industry as long as he per- 
forms all the useful wholesaling functions well—better and more eco- 
nomically than any other factor in the industry could perform them. 
As soon as he gives up functions, he is doomed; as soon as his meth- 
ods become slipshod or unsound, his functions begin to be taken away 
from him. It is not yet too late for the lumber wholesaler; but he 
must take immediate inventory of his rights to exist—of his functions. 
If he is performing his banking function, his warehousing function, 
his buying function and his selling function honestly and economically 
he will have a chance to stay in business. Sound business is not aided 
by such desperate measures as consignments and auctions. 

Merchandising problems of the new competition are always multi- 
plied and made more dangerous when the various factors in the indus- 
try do not recognize each other’s functions and do not understand the 
economic pressures which are forcing new merchandising methods. In 


too many American industries producer organizations, wholesaler or- 
ganizations and retailer organizations sit in separate corners making 
faces at each other and calling each other names. I do not know of 
any merchandising problems ever having been solved in that way. The 
lumber industry is to be congratulated on getting the various factors 
together to work on their common problems. 


Lumber Corporation of the Future 


In any integration of the lumber industry there must be logic and 
economic horse-sense. You can’t assemble an automobile from the 
spare parts of a piano, a band-saw and a clock. Successful and logical 
units in the lumber industry will be based on diversification, stability 
and completed control of every step in production and distribution. 
Timber acreage in the various producing areas, a good range of lumber 
varieties, efficient logging units, properly located manufacturing mill 
and by-product plants, well organized factories to take up part of the 
production, strategically located wholesaling units and a chain of good 
retail yards—all these will probably be welded into the lumber corpora- 
tion of the future—perhaps of the near future. 

But integration is not the only necessity for an industry in meeting 
the new competition. It isn’t necessary to reduce the number of com- 
petitors to reduce the evils of unsound competitive methods. Sane 
production based on records of stocks and markets would reduce some 
of the evils. Mutual suspicion is a stronger force against this kind of 
codperation than all the antitrust laws put together. The Federal Trade 
Commission can almost always depend on the innate cussedness of 
American business men to keep them from too much codéperation. 

It isn’t so much that there are too many people in the lumber busi- 
ness or that there isn’t enough business to go around. It is true that 
total lumber production today is about what it was when this organi- 
zation was founded twenty-five years ago. But even with production 
what it is, the lumber business could be good. It is not more volume 
that is need so much as reasonable profits out of present volume. And 
you can’t have reasonable profits without reasonable business methods. 
Too many in the lumber industry, as in other industries, are keeping 
on going by fooling themselves with optimistic accounting and by hoping 
that next month will bring better luck. 
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National Chamber 


onsiders Vital Issues 


‘*New Era’’ of Business Is Dominant Theme—Flood Control, 
City Growth, Tax Reduction, Get Attention 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 3.—The fifteenth 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, which opened with a 
general session this morning is characterized 
by confidence in the ability of American busi- 
ness to grapple collectively with new economic 
problems as they arise. 

“The New Business Era” is the underlying 
theme of the meeting. Two thousand dele- 
gates from all sections of the country assem- 
bled for the discussion of the major problems 
embraced in this general theme and coming in 
the wake of post-war reconstruction and 
changing conditions of trade and industry 
growing out of the resumption of productive 
activities on a larger and wider scale. 

John W. O’Leary, of Chicago, president of 
the national chamber, sounded an optimistic 
note in his opening address and laid stress 
upon the development of a national business 
consciousness. 

American business, Mr. O’Leary said, is get- 
ting away from purely sectional considera- 
tions and assuming a new attitude toward na- 
tional questions. As a result of the growing 
impetus of the movement toward self-regu- 
lation, Mr. O'Leary predicted that there will 
he fewer restrictions imposed upon private 
initiative and enterprise through Government 
regulation. 

President O’Leary turned aside for a mo- 
ment from his general address to pledge the 
support of the national chamber in bringing 
about the establishment of a sound project 
for harnessing the Mississippi River and pre- 
venting a recurrence of disastrous floods such 
as are now carrying death and destruction 
in their sweep toward the sea. 

Marked changes looming upon the economic 
horizon or already in progress were disclosed 
in the discussion of a wide variety of prob- 
lems coming up for discussion in the general 
session, in luncheon and other group meet- 
ings of the annual meeting, ranging from the 
troublesome agricultural problem to the vir- 
tues and vices of the city skyscraper and from 
manufacture to the workings of the Dawes 
plan in Europe. 


Sees New Attitude of Labor 


One of the most hopeful of these was -the 
growing understanding between labor and em- 
ployer, which was characterized in the discus- 
sions as a purely American achievement. 


Anybody who has watched the recent trend of 
announcements from labor organizations and the 
speeches of their enlightened leaders, said Haley 
Fiske, president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., at the opening general session held in the na- 
tional council chamber, must have recognized an en- 
tirely new attitude which labor is taking toward the 
employer. 

There is every evidence that organized labor is 
recognizing the responsibilities of capital and the 
representatives of capital. As a matter of fact, the 
working people not only are becoming capitalistic 
through savings, investments and life insurance, they 
are forming corporations with large capital, they are 
organizing banks, trust companies, building associa- 
tions, housing apartments, and, in this city, they 
have formed a large life insurance company. Is there 
not visible a new state of mind and a new vision 
which might, perhaps, be briefly expressed as co- 
operation rather than competition in the relationship 
between employer and employee? 


However, H. H. Rice, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the General Motors Co., sounded a 
warning at the manufacturing session that 
high wages are the result of high production. 
He said in part: 

Though it may be admitted that high wages mean 
greater purchasing power, that merely is saying in 
another way that high wages indicate a prosperity 
which can only exist with high production, for real 


wages must come in the long run out of production 
and can not exceed production. 

We have been witnessing lately something that has 
puzzled the economic writers—a fall in prices with 
a rise in real wages and accompanied by a high level 
of profits. This has come about by lower cost, or 
in other words a higher average production. 


Prospercus Condition Prevails 

Discussion of various aspects of the busi- 
ness progress of the country brought forth 
evidence of the generally prosperous condition 
prevailing. Leroy A. Lincoln, general coun- 
sel of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.., 
called attention in the insurance session to the 
fact that the total life insurance in force in 
the United States is upward of $80,000,000,000 
and that 357 companies have assets of $12,- 
500,000,000. 

Speaking before the finance session, Mark 
Graves, member of the New York State Tax 
Commission, pointed to the mounting expendi- 
tures of the American people. 

I doubt if things are as bad as they are represented, 
he said. We spend upward of $14,000,000,000 an- 
nually in purchasing, maintaining and operating auto- 
mobiles; $2,000,000,000 for cigars, cigarettes and other 
tobacco products, $1,000,000,000 for beverages, ex- 
clusive of amount paid bootleggers, another billion 
for entertainment, and then after paying taxes we 








“No one is $0 po 
afford to be thrifty. No one is so rich 
that he does not need to be thrifty. 
The margin between success and fail- 
ure, between a respected place in life 
and oblivion, is very narrow; it is 
measured by a single word—thrift.” 


—Coolidge. 





























find that the wealth of the nation is increasing at 
the rate of $25,000,000,000 annually. I maintain 
that a people who can spend these amounts and add 
to their wealth $25,000,000,000 yearly can afford, 
without undue hardship, to pay ten billions, a little 
more or less, for all the blessings, benefits and ad- 
vantages of Government. 

Prof. S. S. Huebner, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, as a measure of stressing the 
importance of conserving and protecting hu- 
man life as well as property, reduced to terms 
of dollars the value of human life. This he 
estimated at $2,400,000,000,000, or six times the 
aggregate of all the nation’s material wealth. 


Changes in Growth of Cities 


The background of discussion at the civic 
development session was the sweeping changes 
in the growth of American cities. Robert 
Kingery, secretary of the Chicago Regional 
Planning Association, declared that imaginary 
corporate boundaries are rapidly being erased 
and the region, whether it be for a few 
miles around each small community or fifty 
or sixty miles around the metropolitan city, 
is now the unit for planning instead of the 
city itself. 

The modern skyscraper came in for discus- 
sion pro and con. Harvey W. Corbett, of 
New York, designer of many tall buildings 
that now grace or disgrace the Manhattan 
skyline according to the point of view, strongly 
championed the cause of buildings of this 
type. His contention was that if Manhattan 
were flattened out to a level of ten stories 
difficulties of transportation and communica- 
tion would be immeasurably greater. In New 


York’s financial district during business hours, 
Mr. Corbett said, there is more vertical than 
horizontal traffic. 

Maj. Henry Curran, counsel for the New 
York City Club, took the opposite view and 
did not hesitate to lay on heavily as he pointed 
out the disadvantages of the huge modern 
buildings that are reaching skyward. Mai. 
Curran simply could find no excuse for New 
York’s skyscrapers. He expressed wonder that 
other cities are copying the great metropolis 
in this respect instead of holding down the 
height of buildings to sane levels, with a 
beautiful tower here and there. 


Income Tax Discussions 


The finance section adopted a_ resolution 
strongly urging an immediate and substantial 
reduction in the corporation income tax rate, 
basing its action on the large surplus accu- 
mulating in the Federal Treasury. The reso- 
lution also urges the repeal of the Federal 
estate tax and the elimination of the remain- 
ing war excise taxes on particular businesses. 

Representative Allen T. Treadway of Mas- 
sachusetts, member of the joint congressional 
committee on internal revenue taxation, dis- 
cussed the subject of Federal taxation at the 
finance session luncheon. Mr. Treadway 
called particular attention to the provision cre- 
ating this joint committee in the revenue law 
of 1926 and the important duties laid upon it. 
The last but not the least of these is a specific 
direction that the committee submit a report 
to congress not later than Dec. 31, next, on 
measures and methods for the simplification 
of such taxes, especially the income tax, to- 
gether with such recommendations as_ the 
committee may deem advisable. This com- 
mittee is now making studies covering al! 
phases of Federal taxation. Mr. Treadway 
pointed out, however, that the probable re- 
vision in the first session of the next Congress 
and the work of the joint committee are 
separate and distinct. The ways and means 
committee will make preparation in advance 
for any further tax reduction that is deemed 
advisable. The joint commitee is studying the 
entire subject of taxation with a view to fur- 
ther constructive and simplifying legislation 
in due course, which will eliminate ambigui- 
ties, special and highly technical provisions 
and general clarification of existing laws. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 


Flood control, just now a grave issue, was 
the subject of an address at the luncheon 
meeting of the natural resources production 
group by Walter Parker, of New Orleans. 
executive vice president of the National Flood 
Prevention and River Regulation Commission. 
Mr. Parker gave a reassuring prophecy that 
the United States by expending a portion of 
its $90,000,000,000 annual income in conserving 
and developing its natural resources can safe- 
guard its economic future for a_ thousand 
years to come. 


A congressional committee has reported the annual 
direct losses in the United States from floods as more 
than one billion dollars, he said. This estimate does 
not include the indirect damage done, nor the eco- 
nomic losses resulting from retarded development nor 
from depressed earning and buying power. Nor does 
it include the monster annual loss to the nation 
through soil erosion. The Mississippi River alone 
every year carries down to the sea as waste about 
a cubic mile of silt, the soil washings from 41 per- 
cent of the country, equivalent to three inches from 
approximately 13,000,000 acres of land. 

Neglect of our water resources results from the fact 
that there is not now and never has been in the 
United States a national water policy. Because there 
is no national water policy, such work as has been 
done by the Government has lacked comprehensive 
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planning. There has been no coérdination. 
inefficiency results. 

We spend a hundred million on the Muscle Shoals 
power plant, and then Congress spends half a gen- 
eration in argument over why we built it, who is to 
get the benefit, who is to manage it and similar 
questions which should have been settled before one 
dollar was spent. 


Tells of Flood Situation 
Discussing the flood situation in the Missis- 
sippi Valley Mr. Parker said in part: 
Here are two pictures: 


ONE—Broken levees, flooded farms, and drowned 
cattle, with hungry refugees, cows, pigs, wild animals, 
and remnants of farm equipment, huddled and piled 
in the open on remaining levees awaiting the sub- 
sidence of the flood. Devastation over wide areas. 
Rushing, turbulent currents. Abandoned railroads. 
Relief crews in boats paddling about. Levee builders 
and levee engineers, helplessly waiting for the waters 
to reeede, to repair the levee lines so that those self 
same levees or some other levees can give way during 
the next great flood. Such is the picture Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi and other States 
have repeatedly presented since the first of the year. 

TWO —Source 


Economic 


streams controlled; mountain can- 
yons dammed. Stored water used when needed for 
power, irrigation and navigation. Hill farms ter-" 
raced so that more water will soak into the ground 
and less soil wash away. Regulated drainage feeding 
the streams in the dry season. Less silt going to 
waste. Less water in the streams in the spring. 
More water in the streams in the summer and fall. 
Order in place of chaos. A national asset in place 
of a national liability. 


Picture No. 1 is the reality as the newspapers and 
magazines of the country have shown us day after 
day for four months. Picture No. 2 is what we will 
have when we shall have given intelligent, construc- 
tive and comprehensive thought to our nation-wide 
flood problems—Fertile lowlands, safe from floods, 
densely populated and prosperous. Uplands, protected 
from soil erosion, and irrigated by conserved surplus 
drainage. The whole served by cheap power and low 
cost transportation, generacing an ever multiplying 
buying power. 

Transportation and Postal Rates 

At the transportation and communications 
luncheon Alba B. Johnson, president of the 
Railway Business Association, Philadelphia, 
made a plea for the independence and integ- 
rity of the Intersate Commerce Commission. 
To this end Mr. Johnson urged the desir- 
ability of reappointing members of the com- 
missicn whose terms expire at an early Cate. 
Commissioner John J. Esch will leave the 
commission this year if not reappointed. Mr. 
Johnson would have him remain for another 
term. To those who argue that this would 
leave on the commission two men from Wis- 
consin, he said geographical considerations 
should be subordinated to the national welfare. 
He feels the same way about Commissioner 
Aitchison, whose term will expire in 1928. Mr. 
Johnson argued that members of the commis- 
sion to do the work the public expects of 
them must either have had prior experience 
on State utilities commissions or be permitted 
to remain on the commission for a reasonable 
length of time. 

He likewise expressed disagreement with 
those Presidents and cabinet members who 
have seemed to think it proper to urge an 


administration view of rate problems upon 
the commission. This, he declared, is obvi- 
ously demoralizing to our system of. rate 


regulation. He pointed out that it is a fact 
of which the commission may well be proud 
that in the many years of its existence no 
scandal has ever attached itself to any of its 
members, although the commission has many 
times been subjected to criticism of those who 
failed to secure the relief to which they 
thought themselves entitled. He also strongly 
opposed “rate making by Congress,” contend- 
ing it necessarily is dictated by political pres- 
sure. 

At this same session the question of postal 
rates was discussed on behalf of A. C. Pear- 
son, chairman of the board of the United Pub- 
lishers Association, of New York. While 
conceding that the question of postal rates is 
a mooted one, Mr. Pearson’s paper strongly 
contended that the burden of “free mail,” au- 
thorized by specific legislation, should not be 
saddled on the commercial mail of the coun- 


try. In reply to those who contend that the 
postal service should be operated on a com- 
mercial basis, Mr. Pearson points out that 
the deficits are largely, if not wholly due, to 
“policy” rates fixed by Congress and that it 
is obviously unjust to require commercial mail 
to pay excessive charges in order to carry 
deficits decreed by the national legislature 
when it provided for “free mail” and special 
rates of various kinds. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Resolutions adopted at the closing ses- 
sion of the chamber express the fullest meas- 
ure of sympathy to the people of the Missis- 
sippi Valley; support the American Red 
Cross and all other relief organizations and 
express the view that President Coolidge 
should enlist the best engineering and eco- 
nomic ability and experience in an effort to 
work out plans that will provide adequately 
against future disastrous floods. The cham- 
ber did not take a definite position on the 
question of farm relief, which was the sub- 
ject of heated debate. A resolution recounts 
the work done by the chamber’s commission 
on agriculture and defers committing the 
organization definitely, pending completion 
of the commission’s report. Resolutions 
dealing with various phases of taxation were 
adopted; among other things the justice and 
wisdom of reducing the corporation income 
tax rate is urged. Another resolution de- 
nounces the policy of continued Government 
ownership and operation of merchant ship- 
ping and calls for the speediest possible 
transfer of the present fleet to private owners 
“with such support as is necessary to make 
pr'vate operation effective.” 

The chamber’s position on trade abuses 
was outlined as follows: “We urge the 
elimination of all wasteful practices and 
ican citizens and certain other relatives of 


trade abuses by the formation in each trade 
of a joint trade relations committee com- 
posed of representatives of each branch of 
trade. Such committees should seek out and 
define trade abuses and codperate with the 
Federal Trade Commission in their elimi- 
nation.” A just revision of postal rates is 
urged in another resolution. Also the pro- 
motion of street and highway safety cam- 
paigns; advocating the principle of reciproc- 
ity between States in insurance matters in 
order that insurers may be enabled to obtain 
from authorized companies in any State the 
coverage their individual necessities require; 
authorizing the President of the United 
States to centralize in his discretion all pub- 
lic health activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment except those of the Army and Navy 
and veterans bureau; and approving the con- 
struction of toll bridges on highways under 
certain prescribed conditions. 

The chamber went on record as opposed 
to the extension of the principle of the im- 
migration quota to Mexico and as favoring 
the admission of widowed mothers of Amer- 
——— born citizens regardless of the quota 
aw. 

Numerous other resolutions were pre- 
sented by the several groups and action de- 
ferred until the board of directors has had 
an opportunity to consider them. These 
cover among other things forest researc‘:, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
long-and-short-haul provision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act; Mexico and Nicaragua; 
radio legislation; commercial aeronautics, 
unfair advertising and other matters. The 
natural resources production group adopted 
a resolution endorsing the McSweeney forest 
research bill and one calling for the lease 
of the Muscle Shoals power plant to the 
best bidder. Neither of these appeared in 
the resolutions finally adopted. 


Happenings Among the Lumber Clubs 


Beaver Valley Lumbermen Meet 


PirtspurcH, Pa., May 3.—A meeting of 
the Beaver Valley Lumbermen’s Bureau, 
held last Tuesday night in Kirk Inn, Beaver, 
Pa., was well attended, virtually all the mem- 
bers of the bureau having been present. In 
addition, there were present Assistant Sec- 
retary R. F. McCrea, Auditor F. R. Dague, 
and Director George N. Glass, of the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Glass, who is also president 
of the Keystone Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, 
made an address. Reports from members 
showed that the lumber dealers of the Bea- 
ver valley are enjoying a fair volume of busi- 
ness. 


Seek Data on Flood Conditions 


MempuHis, TENN., May 3.—At the regu- 
lar meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis, held last Thursday at the Hotel Gayoso, 
it was voted to aid Herbert C. Hoover 
in his survey of conditions throughout the 
flooded area by gathering data as to the damage 
to hardwood operators.- To this end a question- 
naire was prepared which was forwarded to all 
members of the club asking for this informa- 
tion and also the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute was asked to forward the questionnaire 
to all its members and prospects. As these 
replies are received they will be tabulated and 
a memorial presented to Secretary Hoover show- 
ing the exact condition of the hardwood indus- 
try. with suggestions as to relief. 

Discussion was also heard at the meeting rela- 
tive to the carrying of estimated freight item 
on records, and the charging of a tax on same 
by the income tax commission. This practice 
was condemned but no action taken by the club 
as this was left to individual members. 

According to announcement today by Harry 
Weiss, chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee, the annual golf tournament of the club will 
be held over the course of the Colonial Country 


Club on Thursday, May 26. This will mark 
the last meeting prior to the summer vacation 
and luncheon will be served members and 
guests at the club house with the tournament 
in the afternoon. About eighteen prizes will 
be offered by various hardwood firms of 
Memphis. 


Cincinnati Club Election 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 3.—A contribution 
of $1,000 was voted by the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club to the Red Cross for Mississippi 
flood relief at the monthly dinner meeting of the 
club held at the Hotel Sinton last night. The 
plight of the mills inl the delta regions brought 
the flood situation home to the lumbermen and 
when the subscription was proposed it was 
unanimously adopted. The purse is to be made 
up by subscriptions from the individuals and 
firms that are members of the club. In an- 
nouncing the adoption of the resolution Presi- 
dent C. W. Tunis expressed the hope that other 
lumber organizations would take similar action 
to aid in relieving the distress of the flood 
sufferers and to rehabilitate those who have 
suffered severe losses from the inundations. 

After the count it was found that J. Clyde 
Griffith, of the Griffith Lumber Co. was elected 
president. Mr. Griffith is one of the younger 
lumbermen of the city who has been active in 
the club’s affairs and also in the lumbermen’s 
golf association. During the last year he was 
second vice-president of the club and chairmen 
of the entertainment committee. 

Other officers elected are: 

First vice president—R. E. Thompson, Thompson 
Hardwood Lumber Co. 


Second vice president—Kenneth Williams, Anchor 
Lumber Co. 

Secretary—Robert E. 
(reélected). 

Treasurer—W. C. Steele, W. C. Steele Lumber Co. 

Directors—Wilbur J. Wright, M. B. Farrin Lum- 
ber Co.; George M. Morgan, Nicola Stone & Myers 
Co., and J. J. Linehan, Mowbray & Robinson Lum- 
ber Co. 


Warn, Warn-Hamrich Co. 
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Dealers 


Who Are Boosting 
Their Lumber Sales 


by advertising homes rath- 
er than just lumber per 
thousand feet and who are 
equipped with up-to-date 
house plans will tell you 
that they have little trouble 
with price competition. 
Once they get a customer 
and his wife interested in 
the purchase of a home the 
sale is assured. 


Many ofthese dealers are 
now using our 


New House 


Plan Book 


in their sales and service 
rooms and are finding same 
a real help. Let us send 
you a copy FREE. Watch 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
each week for ‘‘ Ready 
Made” ads to run in your 
local newspaper featuring 
these plans. By using these 
ads in connection with the 
plan book you will see your 
business increase. Others 
are doing it. 


Write today for your 
FREE copy of book 


American(iimberman 
431 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 























What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


May 9-11—Associated Cooperage Industries ¢ America, 
Hotel Jefferson, St. is, Mo. Annua 


May 16-17—Loyal Legion of Loggers & a 
Portland, Ore. Semiannual meeting board of directors. 


May 18—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. Annual. 


May 18-19—American Walnut Manufacturer’s Associa- 
o, _— Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 
nnua 


May 19—Georgia Retail Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Lanier, Macon, Ga. Semi-annual. 


June 17-19—Lumberman’s Club of Arizona, Monte Vista 
Hotel, Flagstaff, Ariz., Annual. 


June 21-22—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, EBdge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. Midsummer meeting. 


Aug. 22-28—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


Sept. 15-16—National Hardwood Lumber Asseciation, 
Congress Hotel, Ohicago. Annual. 


Traffic Association Annual 


CincinnaTI, Onto, May 3.—The annual 
meeting of the Lumber Traffic Association has 
finally been set for the evening of May 16. A 
dinner will be held at the Hotel Sinton and the 
business on the program provides for the elec- 
tion of new officers and the reports of the 
activities of the bureau for the last year. Presi- 
dent E. M. Bonner and Theodore Davis, secre- 
tary-manager of the association, have charge of 
the arrangements. 


Georgia Retailers’ Date Changed 


Macon, Ga., May 2.—The date of the 
semiannnual meeting of the Georgia Retail 
Lumber & Millwork Association has been 
changed from May 12 to May 19. It will 
be held here at the Hotel Lanier. Judg- 
ing by the efforts being made to have a good 
program for the visitors, this will be the 
most important meeting ever held by the 
organization. Judge McKibben Lane, of 
this city, has agreed to be one of the speak- 
ers. The complete program will be an- 
nounced in a few days, it is stated. 


New Brunswick Body Changes Name 


Toronto, Ont., May 2.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the New Brunswick Lumber- 
men’s Association, it was decided to change 
the name to that of the New Brunswick 
Forest Industries’ Association. Officers elected 
for the year were as follows: 


President—C. W. Alden, Nashwaak Pulp & Paper 
Co., Saint John. 


Vice president—Stanley Douglass, Fredericton. 
Secretary-treasurer—W. E. Anderson, Saint John. 


Executive committee—Donald Fraser, Plaster Rock; 
K. L. Golding, Saint John; William Richards, Camp- 
bellton; Angus McLean, Bathurst; G. Percy Burchill, 
Nelson; J. W.. Brankley, Chatham; David Ritchie, 
Newcastle; C. L. Fenderson, Jacquet River; C. W. 
Alden, Saint John, and Stanley Douglass, Fredericton. 


Connecticut Forestry Meeting 

New Haven, Conn., May 2.—The spring 
field meeting of the Connecticut Forestry 
Association will be held at Rainbow near 
Windsor, Saturday, May 14, at the forest 
plantations of the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, In describing the place 
of meeting, an official of the association said 
today: “In 1901 the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station purchased a tract 
of abandoned farm land near the village of 
Rainbow, in the town of Windsor, and 
started forest planting for experimental pur- 
poses upon it. Each year since added plant- 
ings have been made. Now, after more than 
a quarter of a century, one may see the 
progress of the work, starting with the bare 
ground not yet planted and dotted here and 
there with worthless brush and ending with 
the oldest plantations, now fully established 
woods, with trees upward of 30 feet tall, 6 
inches through and clear of limbs for most 
of their length. The ground beneath is cov- 


ered with a soft carpet of needles, and rare 
forest flowers have reéstablished themselves 
under the friendly shade of the new forest. 
Plantations of nearly every variety of ever- 
green tree suited to this climate may be 
seen; some have done well, others not so 
well, and some have, by failing completely, 
shown us what not to plant.” 


Shantymen’s Association Elects 

Toronto, Ont., May 2.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Shantymen’s Christian Association 
was held recently in Toronto, at which the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, H. B. 
Gordon ; vice-president, J. J. Gartshore; honor- 
ary secretary-treasurer, Wilson Fenton; assist- 
ant superintendent, W. A. Fuller, Vancouver; 
United States field secretary, Rev. L. R. Mont- 
gomerie, Wauwatosa, Wis.; local superin- 
tendent, W. A. Jensen, Wheaton, III. 


Holds Grading Demonstration 

Toronto, Ont., May 2.—An important con- 
ference and demonstration of grades was held 
recently under the auspices of the White Pine 
Bureau, in Ottawa and Hull. There was a 
good attendance, most of the white pine pro- 
ducing mills in Ontario being represented. The 
first day's session was held at the yards of J. R. 
Booth (Ltd.), Ottawa, when specimens of all 
grades prescribed by the rules committee were 
selected. The second session was held at the 
yards of the Canadian International Paper Co. 
in Hull, where the same grades were selected 
from lumber produced from a somewhat dif- 
ferent type of timber. The conference and 
demonstration proved to be successful from 
the standpoint of all interested in the uniform 
grading of white pine lumber, and it is the 
plan of the inspection or grading rules com- 
mittee to hold a second convention or dem- 
onstration during the latter part of the sum- 
mer in the Georgian Bay district. 


aaa aeaeaeaeaan 


Florida Associations Merge 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 2.—In compli- 
ance with the action taken at the recent 
meeting of the Southeastern Forest Pro- 
ducts Association, formerly the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, which action 
was approved at a later meeting of the Flor- 
ida Dense Long Leaf Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, the former organization has 
been merged with the latter, effective as 
of May 1. The name of the combined asso- 
ciation will be the Florida Dense Long Leat 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

In addition to effecting economies in the 
operation of the two organizations the re- 
sult of the consolidation assures the strong- 
est organization in history among the lum- 
ber manufacturers of this section of the 
State, and very gratifying results are ex- 
pected from the intensified activities which 
will go forward in every department. The 
activities in which both of the associations 
have been engaged, incfuding traffic mat- 
ters, grading and inspection service, statis- 
tical service, trade extension, advertising etc. 
will continue in every department as here- 
tofore. 

The membership of the Florida Dense 
Long Leaf Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
consists whollv of mills located within the 
boundaries of Florida. but under the new ar- 
rangement membership will not be limited 
to the confines of the State. All members 


of hoth organizations will be privileged to 
continue their membershins in the organiza- 
tion end it is exnected that the maioriv. if 
not all of them. will do so. inasmuch as the 
idea of the consolidation has been very en- 
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thusiastically received by the lumber manu- 
facturers. All of the members of the new 
association who manufacture strictly dense 
pine will be permitted to use the dense pine 
trademark, “DP,” which is being extensively 
advertised in all of the lumber markets by 
the members of the Florida dense long leaf 
pine manufacturers. 

The officers of the organization are as fol- 
lows: 

President—H. L. DeMuth, Eastport. 

Treasurer—M, M. Bond, Lake Helen. 

Secretary—J. B. Harris, Jacksonville. 

Traffic manager—J. S. Farish, Jacksonville. 


The association maintains headquarters in 
rooms 1201 to 1206 of the new Barnett Na- 
tional Bank Building, Jacksonville. 


Plan Three Golf Tournaments 


PittspurGH, Pa., May 3.—A series of three 
golf tournaments between the retail lum- 
ber dealers and the wholesale lumber deal- 
ers of Pittsburgh was arranged at a meet- 
ing the last of the week of committees rep- 
resenting both branches of the industry. 
The first tournament will be held Thursday, 
May 19, at the South Hills Country Club. 
Dinner and entertainment at the club will 
follow play. 


Pine Waste Prevention Winners 


NorroLtk, Va., May 2.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association, in accordance with plans 
promulgated for the National waste preven- 
tion contest, offered prizes to employees of 
its members for the best labor saving and 
waste prevention devices submitted for entry 
in the National contest. On April 20, the com- 
mittee awarded three prizes as follows: 

First prize, $15, to A. L. Thomas, of -the 
A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., Charleston, S. C.; 
second prize, $5, to W. P. Scaffe, employed 
by the same company; third prize, $5, B. J. 
Shultz, of Norfolk. 

The first prize entry was an attachment for 
lumber edgers making it possible to reduce 
edging waste to the minimum and secure a 
maximum amount of lumber from each piece. 
The second prize entry was an attachment for 
playing a fine spray of kerosene mixed with 
air on band, circular and resaws, to keep them 
clean and prevent them from running hot. The 
third was a system for benching and hammer- 
ing saws. All of these were submitted to the 
committee on waste prevention of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Activities of Philadelphia Wholesalers 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 3.—The Philadel- 
phia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held a meeting today to confirm action taken 
at the quarterly session last week relative to 
the submission of a protest addressed to all 
railroads serving this city against the growing 
practice of revealing the identity of the original 
shipper on shipping documents. This resolution 
was passed at the quarterly meeting, April 29. 

Heretofore the roads have refrained from re- 
vealing the original shipper whenever stipu- 
lated by the wholesaler and the opinion was 
expressed that a letter calling attention to the 
infraction will be sufficient. 

Ben C. Currie read a letter from W. M. Rit- 
ter in which he applauded the action of the Na- 
tional-American convention at Atlantic City, in 
passing Mr. Currie’s resolution calling for a 
meeting of a committee of wholesalers and pro- 
ducers to discuss trade problems as they apply 
to relations between these two units of the 
lumber industry. 

President F. A. Dudley and Mr. Currie both 
deplored the relatively small amount the whole- 
salers are contributing toward the trade exten- 
sion fund, both declaring that the wholesalers 
must contribute more liberally. It was an- 
nounced that R. T. Green and J. R. Rohrbach 
within the last few days have signed up with 
the movement. It was also announced that 
Charles C. Cross has been elected to the board 
of directors to fill the unexpired term of F. X. 
Diebold, made vacant by the death of Mr. Die- 
bold recently. 


Bring Out Sales Resistance Points 


Derroit, Micu., May 3.—The second of the 
series of salesmen’s meetings in Michigan was 
held here today at the Book-Cadillac at lunch- 
eon by the Southern Pine Association, repre- 
sented by J. F. Carter, field representative. 

The discussion was a lengthy one, but pro- 
ductive of many of the ideas which the South- 
ern Pine Association is putting out through 
the salesmen of the subscriber mills, and any 
others selling southern pine. ; 

Mr. Carter told the salesmen the plans of 
the association, at some length explaining the 
suggested changes in joist sizes, and pointing 
out several of the openings which exist at 
present for the introduction of southern pine 
where it has not been used, owing to its 
strength and durability as compared with those 
materials now employed. 

In return, the salesmen placed before Mr. 
Carter the facts about the Detroit market, 
which is a very large one in the lumber world, 
and not only promised their own hearty sup- 
port and codperation in the merchandising ef- 
forts of the association, but brought out the 
points of sales resistance in order that the 
association might formulate plans to overcome 
such resistance. 


| HOO-HOO DOINGS 


Hoo-Hoo Entertains Millworkers 


SEATTLE, WaAsSH., April 30.—Millworkers 
had their inning at the Thursday luncheon 
of the Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle, and led by 
Elmer Vogue and Roger McAusland put on 
a unique program. Mr. Vogue, who is presi- 
dent of the Pacific Northwest Millwork As- 
sociation, spoke briefly, emphasizing the 
point that the product of the millworker is 
found in every home. Then, assisted by 
Phil Warrick, Ralph Uphus and George 
Schulenburg, he staged a laughable skit 
based on scenes in the sales offices of a 
millwork concern. 

Edward Cummins, of the Wheeler, Os- 
good Co., Tacoma, exhibited moving pic- 
tures of that plant, tracing the development 
of the product from the log to the finished 
door in the largest door factory in the 
world. The story of Laminex, as set forth 
on the screen, interested the lumbermen 
greatly. 

The luncheon program for May 12 will 
be put on by the manufacturers, repre- 
sented by Paul Hipke and Ray Replogle. 


Tells of Forest Situation 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 3.—The principal event 
of the latter part of American Forest Week’s 
observance in St. Louis was an address on Fri- 
day by Julius Seidel, president of the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., and chairman for Missouri 
of American Forest Week, before the Optimist 
Club at Hotel Statler. Mr. Seidel told of the 
economic unsoundness of the present forest 
situation in Missouri, and urged business men 
to interest themselves in rehabilitating the 
State’s forest resources, showing that such a 
development would result to their financial bet- 
terment. 











Have Joint Spring Party 


New York, May 3.—One hundred and sixty 
members of the Nylta Club and Hoo-Hoo as- 
sembled around the festive board at the Na- 
tional Republican Club last Wednesday night 
for their big spring party. Conrad N. Pitcher, 
of the Wright Lumber Co., proved an ideal 
host and many of the good things served came 
down fresh from Mr. Pitcher’s up-State farm. 
The program of entertainment was in keeping 
with every thing else in the matter of quality 
and quantity. There were singers and dancers, 
male and female; a wrestling bout and other 
attractions. One of the town’s best orches- 
tras enlivened the party. 





Height 5%’’, length 104”, 
width 64’. 


This Cedar Chest 
FREE to you 


Here is an unusual FREE Offer of a beauti- 
ful metal trimmed Treasure Chest or Vanity 
Box that will be a delight to every girl’s heart. 

Made from Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar, 
silk lined, mirror in top, large size with Corbin 
lock and key, given away FREE. With every 
LCL order of Oak and Maple flooring of 1,000 
ft. or more at LCL prices we will deliver to 
you prepaid one of these useful Treasure 
Chests FREE. 

Just cut this out, pin to your order and you 
will get this unique Treasure Chest without 
charge. Price without order $3.50; West of 
Denver $4.00. Flooring shipped direct from 
mill, or locally from Chicago. Any quantity, 
delivered anywhere. 


EF Barrnoromew Ha 


NEW ADDRESS—3403 WEST 48TH PLACE 
Phone Virginia 0200 CHICAGO 
5-7-27 














Master 


Trade Mark 


Primeless Putty 


Made especially for the 
Sash and Deor Trade 


Master Primeless Putty is a proven pro- 
duct of exceptionsl merit. Write for our 
| trial order, sold on approval proposition. 


Exclusive Putty Makers for Forty Years 









PAINT & PUTTY WORKS) 
(A WWANUFACTURERS— 
334-40 No. Ashland Ave., 





CHICAGO, ILL. 











WEEDS=— 
A Fire Menace! ! 


Remove this menace— 
by removing weeds! 
Wilson’s WEED KILLER Kills Weeds 
Inexpensive, clean and easy to use. Simply dilute 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER [1 gallon to 40 gallons of 
water} and sprinkle around your yards. One good ap- 
plication a year is sufficient. 
Send in a trial order today ! 
1 Gallon, $2.00 10 Gallons, $15.00 
5 Gallons, 8.00 25 Gallons, 30.00 
50 Gallons, $50 00 
Freight Allowed East of Mississippi 
Booklet mailed on request. 


Cindsvir ] 
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SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 














Established 1847 


C. B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 


7 cargo, collect invoices 
Ocean Freight = gliscut govt, 
Brokers for exports & imports 





Special department handling export lumber shipments 


Foreign Forwarders, } 
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Coupon Books 


SAVE 


Labor and Money 


Our facilitie s enable 
usto give exception: 
ally prompt service 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
WRITE TS 


SOUTHERN COUPON ((."BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


PO. BOX 346 








‘Hall, Kellogg & Co. 


Room 1010, 208 So.LaSalle Street, Chicago 
522 Spring Street, Hot Springs, Ark. 


Foresters to Leading Lum- 
ber and Paper Companies 
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A NEW COLLECTION BY THE PORT 
WHO MAKES LIVING A JOY 
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COME ON HOME 


By 
DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


auTHor oF ——. ROAD AND TRAIL” “THE woona: 
FOREST LAND” ETC 
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A book that will help you sell homes, 
for it will fill you full of the sentiment 
of the home and the humor and phil- 
osophy of home folks. 


A_ new book by “the lumberman 
poet” that should be in every home, 
and on the desk of every lumberman. 
222 pages. 


You want “Come on Home” for 
yourself, and to send to the absent. 
Postpaid, $2. Address: 


American Lumberman 
- 431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 














Utilization Committee Reviews Work 


(Concluded from page 55) 


Fiber Co., Canton, N. C., submitted the report 
for the pulp and paper group, pointing out that 
practically all wood waste referred to in the 
meeting can be utilized in the pulp and paper 
industry. The question is whether it can be 
utilized economically. He commended the 
work of the fiber container subcommittee and 
the survey of unutilized material in Virginia, 
expressing the hope the latter would be ex- 
tended to other States in the near future. ‘The 
pulp and paper group unanimously agreed that 
a new project be adopted embracing a study 
of the possibility of the utilization and eco- 
nomic limitation of little used species, includ- 
ing a presentation of the facts as to what has 
been done along this line in the past. 


Report of Loggers’ and Lumbermen’s Group 


Before calling for a report from the log- 
gers and lumbermen’s group, Mr. Drake said 
a few words in appreciation of the active co- 
6peration of Col. A. C. Goodyear, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., president Great Southern Lumber Co., 
of Bogalusa, La., and Mr. Ritter, who, he said, 
have been a constant help. In the absence of 
Col. Goodyear, Mr. Ritter submitted the re- 
port for this group. Among other things the 
report strongly recommended continued activ- 
ity in the promotion of the distribution of 
short lengths, in both the construction and in- 
dustrial fields, the greater use of end-matched 
softwood lumber, continuance of the present 
work in connection with seasoning and han- 
dling of lumber with the Forest Products 
Laboratory urged to concentrate on the major 
problem, that efforts be continued to improve 
sawmill and woodwork technique, that the dis- 
position of odd lengths likewise be promoted. 
The report commended the Virginia survey of 
unutilized material and urged its extension at 
the proper time. It also recommended that 
the executive committee be asked to forward 
to the Forest Products Laboratory and the 
bureau of standards an appreciation of their 
splendid codperative work. 

In presenting the report Mr. Ritter remarked 
that it might be well to mention hardwood 
as well as softwood in connection with the 
end-matching project and the disposal of odd 
lengths. A motion was made and carried that 
this be done. 

Wholesalers’ Part in Wood Utilization 

W. W. Schupner, secretary-manager Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, on behalf of the wholesale group re- 
ported that the wholesalers believe their part 
consists almost entirely in assisting in the dis- 
tribution to and through wholesalers of the 
publications of the national committee and find- 
ing markets for short lengths, end-matched 
material and other items recommended by the 
committee from time to time. Mr. Schupner 
added that for a long time the wholesalers 
have been seeking markets for short lengths. 
He said sale of such material is largely gov- 
erned by price. 

W. Z. Georgia, general manager Buchanan 
Chemical Co., Olean, N. Y., presented the re- 
port for the wood chemical group, remarking, 
however, that since only he and W. H. Mat- 
thews, president National Wood Chemical As- 
sociation, were present, it was not possible to 
proceed along organized lines, choose a chair- 
man and secretary etc. Speaking for the 
two members present with the understanding 
that their views were not binding upon the 
industry, Mr. Georgia said that the wood chem- 
ical industry is in entire sympathy with the 
efforts being made to utilize wood waste and 
endorses any move in this direction. He said 
the industry is not in condition at present to 
undertake any activity that involves funda- 
mental changes in present practice, due entirely 
to the economic factors at play. Since the in- 
terests of the hardwood and softwood dis- 
tillers seem to be divergent, he suggested the 
wisdom of considering the two branches of 


the industry separately. Without a quorum 
present, Mr. Georgia concluded, no recom- 
mendations could be made at this time. 

Mr. Oxholm read the report of the plywood 
and veneer group, which had only a small 
representation in attendance today. He said 
that no definite program could be outlined at 
present for the reason that other branches of 
the industry should be _ represented — door 
manufacturers and others. Mr. Oxholm said 
that the program of standardization in the 
plywood industry is progressing very satisfac- 
torily and a meeting is to be held in Chicago 
the middle of June. 

George W. Sisson, chairman New York State 
wood utilization committee, spoke briefly con- 
cerning the work of that organization, left 
with the national committee a report on its 
activities and urged that consideration be given 
to the advisability of organizing committees 
in other States. Mr. Oxholm said the New 
York committee had been very helpful and 
that the national committee has in mind carry- 
ing out the suggestion made, with a view to 
bringing the utilization work closer to the 
people of the States. He added that fre- 
quently local matters develop which do not 
have a national application and State com- 
mittees could and would handle these to best 
advantage. 

The subcommittees on gang-sawing of lum- 
ber, end-matching of softwood lumber and 
unutilized material in Virginia will hold meet- 
ings tomorrow. 


Western Cedar for Closed Cars 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 30.—A new outlet 
for western red cedar has appeared in a 
steadily growing demand for roof slats used 
in the construction of limousines and other 
closed cars. The trade began to develop 
about the first of the year, and now has 
reached the point where perhaps four car- 
loads of the slats are being shipped east- 
ward each month. Each car contains from 
700.000 to 800,000 lineal feet of the strips, 
tied in bundles. 

-A great deal of experimentation with dif- 
ferent woods was conducted before the point 
was developed that western red cedar is a 
wood admirably suited to the requirements 
of the closed car. The manufacture of the 
slats is a factory proposition, the~ material 
being run through stickers and emerging as 
fx134, or fex17%-inch, of specified lengths 
varying from 36 to 81 inches. The slats 
are somewhat like lattice, with rounded cor- 
ners. They can be run from the ordinary 
cedar strip, 1x6 or 1x4-inch. As one result 
of this new trade some of the cedar mills 
have cleaned up on 4-inch strips. 


American Standard Lumber Data 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 2.—Composite data 
made up of replies to a questionnaire on stand- 
ard yard and standard industrial lumber, sent 
out by the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards, show that of 438,000,000 feet re- 
ported by 155 manufacturers, 88.16 percent 
was manufactured in accordance with Ameri- 
can Lumber Standards, a slight increase over 
the previous year. Reporting on sales of 331,- 
000,000 feet, 180 wholesalers showed that 
78.24 percent was American standard lumber, 
this being 13.56 percent above last year’s re- 
port. Reports from 893 retail firms, covering 
140,000,000 feet. showed that of orders placed, 
87.8 percent call for American standard lum- 
ber, as compared with 82 percent in 1926. 

Reports on the 7,000 series of American 
standard moldings showed some improvement. 
The most encouraging feature of this report 
was replies of the retailers to the question 
as to whether they carried the 7,000 moldings 
in stock. Of 853 reporting, 533 stated they 
carried the new patterns. 
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Propose New Texas Rail Rates 


Houston, Tex., May 2.—Lumbermen of 
Texas are awaiting with intense interest the 
outcome of the hearing at Austin before the 
Texas railroad commission this week, on a 
proposed revised schedule of rates, which, 
admittedly, will have a marked effect on the 
future of the West Coast lumber situation in 
Texas. 

A sharp issue between Houston lumbermen 
has arisen over the proposal to revise the rates. 
One side contends that if put into effect the 
new arrangement will ruin the West Coast 
lumber business through Houston. The other 
side charges such statements are a misrepre- 
sentation of fact, and that the revision will 
mean substantial rate decreases for some 1,400 
retailers in Texas and Oklahoma who have 
been trying for more than a year to bring 
about the reduction. 

A meeting on Thursday of lumbermen and 
steamship agents opposed to the new schedule 
was followed by an “indignation” meeting on 
Saturday of a group of Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation members, who contend that the pro- 
posed changes are only fair and just. 

Here is what the two sides have to say 
about the situation: 

The lumbermen and steamship men meeting 
Thursday said the railroads are trying to throt- 
tle half of Houston’s imports through the 
ship channel by building a Chinese wall of 
high freight rates on lumber shipments from 
the port into the interior. They declared the 
proposed rates would actually kill Houston 
lumber shipments from the Pacific coast, and 
they charge this to be the purpose of the plan. 

John W. Chartrand, of the Vaughan Lum- 
ber Co., said the rate hearing was not an- 
nounced to Houston lumber firms until a few 
davs ago. He said that by lowering freight 
rates from other points and building a wall 
of killing rates around Houston the railroads 
proposed to increase the shipments of lumber 
and forest products by rail instead of by boat. 

“To prove how unreasonable the prices will 
be,” he said, “the new rates will permit forest 
products to be shipped from mills in Arkansas 
and Missouri down to Lake Charles, La., thence 
over the Southern Pacific through Houston to 
San Antonio—700 miles or more—for exactly 
the same rate as will be assessed for the haul 
of 207 single-line miles from Houston to San 
Antonio.” 

S. J. Daugherty, representing the Gulf Pa- 
cific Line, and H. S. LeBlanc, of the Trans- 
marine Line, each said the proposed rates, if 
approved by the railroad commission, would 
put West Coast shipping into Houston out 
of business. 

The proposed raté changes are opposed by 
W. W. Ford. president of the Ford-Jarvis 
Lumber Co.: William Miller, of E. Miller & 
Son; John Daniels, of the Globe Box Co.; 
George Tilley, Bering Manufacturing Co.; C. 
J. Robertson, of the Robertson-MacDonald 
Lumber Co.; the Vaughan Lumber Co., and 
the Houston Ready-Cut House Co. 


Southern Pine Association’s Stand 


The stand taken in the fight by the South- 
ern Pine Association members was presented 
by R. C. Fullbright who said: “For a num- 
ber of years the Houston & Texas Central 
Railroad (Southern Pacific System) carried 
a mileage scale of rates which applied between 
points on that line and which was substantially 
lower than applied generally in Texas. As 
no lumber was produced on the line, the ex- 
istence of the scale did not affect anybody. 
After Houston developed its port a certain 
movement developed out of Houston which 
had the benefit of the lower scale of rates. 

' “These lower rates applied to points on the 
Houston & Texas Central and to certain other 
Points where they were made with relation to 
the Houston & Texas Central rates. A simi- 
lar scale applied to a portion of the Galveston, 


Harrisburg & San Antonio railway published 
between points on that line east of San Antonio. 

“When traffic began to move on these rates 
the other Texas ports discovered that they 
were being severely discriminated against. For 
example, from Beaumont to Dallas, via the 
Southern Pacific Line, the distance is only 
slightly greater than from Houston to Dallas 
via the same system. Although the difference 
was only 25 miles, the rate from Beaumont 
was 30 percent higher than the rate from 
Houston. No other Texas port had the benefit 
of as low a basis of rates as Houston, but 
higher mileage scales applied from the other 
ports. 

“Furthermore, the Texas lumber mills were 
paying a much higher basis of rates to dis- 
tribute their lumber to Texas destinations than 
the basis which was applied to the points out 
of Houston, thereby creating a discrimination 
against the east Texas lumber mills as well as 
against the other Texas ports. Many of these 
mills are located in the vicinity of Houston. 

“The Texas railroads filed an application 
to cancel this preferential Houston rate more 
than a year ago. The case before the rail- 
road commission involves only the rates within 
the State. The proposed adjustment was the 
result of negotiations between committees rep- 
resenting the lumber industry and after the 
committees had reached an agreement the mat- 
ter was presented at the annual meeting of the 
lumber manufacturers and also at the annual 
meeting of the retail lumber dealers. Inci- 
dentally, it involves substantial decreases in 
rates to some 1,400 retail lumber yards in 
Texas and Oklahoma. There is nothing new 
or novel in the proposal.” 


Mr. Fullbright said there are a large num- 
ber of lumber concerns doing business at Hous- 
ton and with offices at Houston that are 
keenly desirous of obtaining what they con- 
sider a much needed reduction in rates. They 
have no objections, he said, to any efforts that 
may be made by any other Houston interésts 
to obtain a reduction to a !ower level than 
that involved in the proposed compromise, but 
they do say that whatever basis is proper for 
shipments from Houston is also proper for 
shipments from lumber mills located in the 
vicinity of Houston. He further said: 


“The railroad commission of Texas is not 
concerned with the rates from the other States, 
but incidentally it may be said that the con- 
sumers of lumber in Texas benefit greatly by 
reason of the fact that they can go to the 
Louisiana. and Arkansas producing territory 
for lumber and obtain a free competition of 
lumber produced throughout the Southwest 
lumber blanket. This situation of a blanket 
system of lumber rates is not new, but has 
applied to Texas and Oklahoma generally for 
many years. It is not proposed to disturb this 
proceeding. 

“Tt should be made clear that the present 
rate which the Douglas fir shippers are using 
out of Houston is not an interstate or coast- 
wise rate. It is a local intrastate rate and 
is not legally applicable upon a through move- 
ment from the Pacific coast. They are only 
able to use it by means of a device by which 
they stop it at Houston and handle it from 
Houston, so as to break the transportation; 
whereas, under the new proposal they will 
be able to use the proposed new rate as a 
part of a through movement and not have to 
resort to the questionable device to obtain 
the rate. 

“More than 90 percent of the lumber con- 
sumed by the people of Texas is produced in 
Texas and in the pine blanket immediately ad- 
joining Texas on the east, and on practically 
all of this 90 percent the consumers will get 
the benefit of a substantial reduction. The 
Douglas fir timbers being shipped in from 
the Pacific coast constitute but a small pro- 


Bruce Southern Hardwood 
Mouldings and Finish 


All lumber used in Bruce mould- 
| ings and finish is carefully seasoned 
1 in modern kilns, and worked by lat- 


est type machinery in our fully 
equipped mills at Memphis and Little Rock, 
insuring quality and accuracy. 


Prompt Shipments of red or sap gum 
mouldings and finish, plain or quartered ; 
also oak, red or white, plain or quartered, 
manufactured in accordance with the spec- 
ifications of the Standard Moulding Book. 


Write for prices 


E. L. Bruce Company, Memphis 
MANUFACTURERS 


eee: 











Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yetiow Pine 
aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





{ fk We Solicit 
Mauldin Ak Your Patronage 














FRANK PAYNE | 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 




















Cummer Cypress Go. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LU 
Gyprese hoe tncee 


Shingles and Lath | 


| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City i 
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NorthernWoods 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars—™Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods:— 


ASH - BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fi” MAPLE AND 

BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Try 
Us 


Foster-Latimer 


MELLEN, 
WIS. 


Lumber Co. 


















A Brand to 


Tie to- 


Peerless) 


ot 
ROCK MAPLE, BEECH Maple Flooring 
AND BIRCH Manafacturing 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage; 


Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 
Chieage Office: 1881 Menadnock Block. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hemlock*, Hardwood 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 

















Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Saat, Dear. Blinds, Window rames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 
Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 





























VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 


17 17 


MAKE your timber Investments pay maximum 
returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
tands” by Henry Solon Graves telis how. $2.50, 
postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, IIL 








portion of the remaining 10 percent. There- 
fore, it seems to us that the interests of the 
consumer, as well as the Texas lumber manu- 
facturers, would be of sufficiently great im- 
portance that the general reduction should be 
welcome.” 





The opposing sides have been given ten days 
in which to file briefs with the railroad com- 
mission. W. T. Hancock, traffic manager for 
the Kirby Lumber Co., and R. G. Hyett, of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, are 
leading the fight in defense of the revisions. 


Flood Affecting Southern Hardwood Mills 


(Concluded from page 43) 


the recent figures. Consumers seem to be getting 
nervous. They are wiring to cover requirements, 
realizing, of course, that all of the Mississippi Val- 
ley mills will be out and lots of lumber will be cov- 
ered with sand and will be “flooded” stock. 

There is very little change noted in the pine situ- 
ation and little is anticipated as a result of the 
floods. Some items look better. Flooring, for in- 
stance, which has been dragging, is showing up bet- 
ter in price due to oak, it being realized there will 
be a shortage of oak on account of the floods. 


Mr. Avery said that several large pine mills 
are out of commission temporarily, due especially 
to log roads being inundated, and many small 
mills are down, due to the recent rains and 
inundation. One of the Frost company’s mills, 
at Campti, is closed down as a result of its log 
road being affected by the high water. 

E. W. Thompson, assistant sales manager of 
the Peavy-Byrnes, Peavy-Wilson and Peavy- 
Moore mills, stated that “practically every 
hardwood mill is closed in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas and east Texas, due to the 
floods. Out of 135 mills recently reporting on 
their condition, 127 reported being closed down 
ten days ago, and others are expected to close. 
The water will affect the hardwood mills for 
sixty days, and will also affect the market; in 
fact, the hardwood market is now advancing. 
On pine, the curtailment is not very heavy. 
The market on pine is showing a better tone 
because of the flood, voluntary curtailment and 
improvement in building activity.” 

H. A. Davis, of the sales department of S. 
H. Bolinger & Co., said: 

There is evidence of pine slowing up somewhat in 
production and shipments. Bad roads are having much 
to do with this condition, the roads being affected by 
high water. Prices on yellow pine, in my opinion, 
are not being affected to any appreciable degree. The 
hardwood market, however, will be considerably af- 
fectéd. 


W. N. Wells, sales manager of the T. C. 
Clanton Lumber Co., said: 

Shipments of pine have slowed up to some extent 
due to the waters being over the roads, but produc- 
tion of pine has been curtailed only very little since 
the flood situation developed. There will be some 
effect on prices. The hardwood market is advancing 
daily due to the curtailment of operations. 


S. W. Bowen, salesman for Weaver Bros., 
said: 

The effect of the flood on the hardwood market 
already is noticeable, and we think there will be 
quite an advance in prices, for there will be heavy 
reduction in manufacture. There is more than 50 
percent reduction now, and it will continue two or 
three months. There has not been much effect of 
the flood conditions on yellow pine, although a small 
percentage of the mills will be out, probably as much 
as 10 percent. This will make prices a little firmer. 

B. C. Long, sales manager of the Mansfield 
Hardwood Lumber Co. which has two hard- 
wood mills at Winnfield, La., and Reader, Ark., 
both of them being shut down because of the 
high water, said: 

The flood situation already has caused prices of 
hardwood to advance $5 to $10 a thousand, and most 
of the mills that are now down will have to remain 
down sixty to ninety days. These are in the terri- 
tory furnishing the bulk of southern hardwood. Prices 
will improve during the next thirty days, for some 
of the mills which had lumber behind the levees made 
an effort to get it out before the flood came and put 
it on the market at distress prices. When that lum- 
ber is out of the way, prices will advance consider- 
ably. The advance, I believe, will be at least $10 
on all upper grades. 


William Steen, general manager of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. here, stated: 

As eighty to ninety hardwood mills are closed down, 
I think the flood situation will cause prices to rise 
considerably. Pine, however, does not seem to be 
Very few pine 


affected at all by the flood conditions. 
mills are affected. 

B. U. Fletcher, manager of the hardwood 
department of the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., 


is of the opinion that hardwood mills in the 
flood territory have been affected much more 
than recent reports indicated. Speaking of the 
situation Mr. Fletcher was quoted: 

Last week’s report of the hardwood mills operating 
in the South shows more mills idle than at any other 
time in the history of the industry. Water from 
overflowed streams and from breaks in the Mississippj 
River levees has covered a wider area than first re. 
ported. From the Missouri line to the Gulf practically 
every hardwood mill on both sides of the Mississippi 
River, in the hardwood producing section, is down, 
and in Memphis alone over twenty mills are idle, 
Mills near the Mississippi River have suffered heavy 
damage to their lumber stocks, as many of these 
yards are under from 2 to 10 feet of water. In the 
woods, logging railroads and equipment are submerged, 
One mill reports three locomotives and log loaders 
completely under water. The crest of the rise seems 
to be about Vicksburg, which means that these mills 
will be seriously affected for many days. 

Northern buyers are coming South looking for dry 
hardwood located outside the flooded area and buy- 
ing it for immediate loading. This is having a stimu- 
lating effect on prices, and indications are for a 
strong demand for southern hardwood throughout the 
year. 


Southeast Missourians Resuming 


St. Louis, Mo., May 4.—Conditions in south- 
east Missouri which was affected by heavy 
rains and the overflowing waters of the Mis- 
sissippi River, are nearing normal, and the 
hardwood manufacturers have either resumed 
operations or will resume shortly. None of 
the hardwood mills in that section were dam- 
aged by the water, and operations have been 
delayed only because of bad logging conditions, 

The mill of the Gideon-Anderson Co. at 
Gideon, Mo., was expected to resume sawing 
tomorrow or next day, after having been closed 
down a month. Its timber has been cut mostly 
in the section around New Madrid, which 
has been the worst flooded section of the State. 
but the company will resume operation with 
logs cut closer to its Gideon plant. 


Max Pease, president Galloway-Pease Lum- 
ber Co., which has a mill at Poplar Bluff, was 
in St. Louis today, and he said that his plant 
was down about ten days, but resumed opera- 
tion last Wednesday. 

The mill of the M. E. Leming Lumber 
Co. at Cape Girardeau, is expected again to 
be in operation within the next week or ten 
days, after having been shut down for three or 
four weeks on account of the high water at 
that point. 

While the band mill of the Hemphill Lum- 
ber Co. at Kennett has been closed down for 
three weeks on account of the high water in- 
terfering with logging, the planing mill has 
not ceased working, and there has been no 
delay in shipments, it was stated. It is believed 
it will be several weeks yet before logging con- 
ditions will permit the accumulation of a suffi- 
— supply to begin work in the band saw 
mill. 

While no definite word has been received 
here, it is understood that the mill of the 
Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co. at More- 
house, Mo., has closed down because of the 
inability to get logs. ; 

The market for all southern hardwoods 1s 
higher here as a result of the flood conditions. 
Wholesalers and manufacturers have advanced 
quartered sap gum as high as $10 a thousand, 
oak is up $4 to $5, and plain gum is up $, 
all upper grades. ; 

The news of the flood and the advance in 
prices have had no effect on the consumers 
of hardwoods. There has been no buying to 
speak of, and consumers will not buy raw 
materials of any kind until there is an increase 
in the back log of orders. 
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We Can’t Be Always 


We can’t be always all we would; 

Our best is only pretty good, 
Compared with what we’d like to be, 

But there is virtue even failing 

If men keep trying, even trailing 
Behind the beacons that they see. 


We can’t be always at our best, 
And yet I question if the rest 
Are always every day the same. 
A man may spend a perfect Sunday 
But slip a little on a Monday, 
And not be very much to blame. 


We can’t be always No. 1, 

In fact I guess that mortals run 
About the same as fir and pine. 

We run about the same as lumber: 

We have our defects, but a number 
Of other ways we're mighty fine. 


We can’t be always quite correct, 
Or virtuous, or circumspect, 
And never falter, never fall. 
We can’t be that, there’s no denying, 
And vet we can be always trying, 
And that’s what matters most of all. 


We See b’ the Papers 


It looks like our inland waterways were 
getting too far inland. 


Chicago’s wet mayor sailed down the Mis- 
sissippi, and now look at the darned thing. 


Old Mr. Hard Luck evidently heard that 
the southwestern railroads were making 
money. 

We hope the army engineers have better 
luck saving the French quarter than Billy 
Sunday would. ’ 

In baseball or business, better a man who 
now and then hits the ball, even if now and 
then he does make an error. 


Paper money was made in China 200 
vears ago, but it would take a smart man 
to make money in China now. 


An explosion in a Chicago sausage fac- 
tory did several thousand dollars damage. 
Evidently someone over-inflated a sausage. 


We assume that, if lumber advances be- 
cause of the flood, our lumberman friends 
will at least split the advance with the flood 
fund. 


A Scotchman was arrested in Central Park 
in New York in 1888 for trying to play golf. 
There are some more who ought to be ar- 
rested now. 


They thought the Scotchman was insane. 
Modern youth laughs at the Victorians, but 
they certainly did know a thing or two in 
those days. 


We have never beaten anybody up with 
a sashweight, but there have been times 
when we have been trying to make one 
work that we have wanted to. 


The crown princess of Holland gets $40,- 
00 a year, and double that if she marries. 
The Dutch government evidently thinks just 
what we think about two living as cheaply 
as one. 


The flood horrors are not as bad as we 
thought they were going to be. President 
Coolidge has announced that he will not 
-_ an extra session of Congress on account 
of it. 

Now they say that President Coolidge is 
going to spend his vacation at Lake Geneva. 
Wis.; and, knowing Lake Geneva as well 
as we do, we bet the President will catch 
as many fish as anybody. 

West Virginia’s legislature has passed a 
bill providing for a poet laureate, who will 


receive $900 a year. The Norfolk & West- 
ern will shortly begin running home seekers’ 
excursions from Indiana to West Virginia. 


If we would remember our blessings 
we would soon forget our troubles. 


Between Trains 


CuiIFTON ForGE, VA.—This is a railroad town, 
division headquarters of the C. & O., and yet 
there were more open-face suits and corsage 
bouquets at the annual ladies’ dinner of the Ki- 
wanis Club than we have seen at many an event 
in New Yawk. The trouble with most Ameri- 
cans is that they have a lot of poor clothes in- 
stead of a few good ones. What we ought to 
do is to buy half as many clothes twice as good. 
Personally, we look like a before-taking picture 
for a tailor’s ad, because our clothes have al- 
ways been too loose around the shoulders and 
our pocketbook too tight around the top. But 
if we ever made any real money, the first thing 
we would do is to walk down to the tailor with 
an Arrow collar ad in our hand and tell him 
to make us look like that. 

Sartorially speaking, an American makes him- 
self look almost as bad by carelessness as an 
Englishman does by intent. Yet there is noth- 
ing quite as important as a good appearance. 
But that doesn’t mean a checked suit or a red 
bonnet. It means to dress so neatly and quietly 
that what people will remember about you is 
what you said and not what you wore, will re- 
member you and not your clothes. We often 
wonder what these women who dress like a Sun- 
day supplement are aiming at, anyway. It cer- 
tainly ought to be dignity, poise and refinement. 
A woman ought to quit asking herself, ‘‘ How 
will it look on me?’’ and ask herself first of all, 
‘*How would it look on anybody?’’ 

The girl who comes to work in a party dress 
always wonders why it is that the girl in the 
smock gets the raise. Well, it isn’t always on 
account of the smock. It is because the girl in 
the smock is that kind of a girl in the first place. 


Home Is Home 


Waters may roll from pole to pole, 
The waves from sea to sea, 

But there is something in the soul 

Nor waves nor waters can control, 
Whatever floods may be. 

The waters soon shall roll away, 

The angry waves shall have their day, 
And from the hills tenacious men 
Shall come and build their homes again. 


The overburdened roof may fall 
When spring is at the flood, 

Disaster seize the weakened wall, 

But there is something, after all, 
In ties of land and blood. 

And, when the weary land appears, 

Still torn with strife, still wet with tears, 
Some traveler shall thread the gloam 
And call some ruined cottage “home.” 


For there are things fate can not kill, 
Misfortune quite destroy; 

Men will come back, as all men will, 

Rebuild the house, restore the mill, 
And re-create their joy. 

The flood may sweep across the fields, 
But one great structure never yields 
That floods can never tear apart, 
For that is builded in the heart. 


For home is home!—some spot a spot 
More dear than all the rest. 
Yes, home is home!—aye, flood or not, 
One place is never quite forgot, 
One place is always best. 
The rolling waters in their day 
May seem to wipe it all away, 
But soon, arising from the foam, 
Shall come a roof—for home is home! 


SUPER 
CLOSET LINING 


Wy 


A highly specialized prod- 
uct, which costs no more than 
ordinary closet lining. Made 


of Tennessee Aromatic Red 
Cedar, accurately sawn, 


tongue-and-grooved and end 
rnatched. 


Supercedar not only kills 
moths but also “‘sells’” and 
“rents” houses and apart- 
inents, too. 


Dealers supplied from ware- 
house stocks at convenient 
points. Car lots direct from 


mill. 


ROW, 
god & © 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 














sawn SHORTLEAF 


Base, Casing, Edge and Flat 
Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 
Finish (allthicknesses) ,Mouldings 
1” and 2” Yard Stock up to 20’ long 


Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
DAVIS BROS. 


LUMBER CO. Ltd. 


ANSLEY, LA. 

















Stowers Brand 


SOFT TEXTURED 
TENNESSEE MOUNTAIN 


Oak Flooring 


STrowers LUMBER 


& Mrc. Co. 


HARRIMAN, TENN. 


Manufacturers Since 1912 
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Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





























AREALWAYS IN THE 
MARKET TO BUY— 


Long and Short Leaf Sizes and 

Boards. 

Short Leaf Casing and Base. 
ilso:— 

1x4 K. D. B & Better Rough. 

1x4 to 12”—6, 8 & 10’ Rough. 





Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
Oregon & California White & Sugar Pine 











Send us your stock and price list 


Chas. F. Felin & Co., inc. 
Old York Road & Butler St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 











Hardwoods 


OAK isin 2d Quirered 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 


MADE (uR) RIGHT 


| OAK FLOORING 


The 
Mowbray &Robinson 
Lumber Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























Yellow Pine 


‘Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our —_ grade dressed stock — 
Ask the Wholesaler’”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


| 
| 
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CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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Central Committee Meet Postponed 


The meeting of the Central Committee 
on Lumber Standards, called for May 2 at 
the Department of Commerce, on Saturday 


was postponed indefinitely. Several mat- 
ters of importance were scheduled for dis- 
cussion. A new date will be announced 
later. 


Growth of Manufactures 

Measured by quantity or physical volume 
of goods produced, the output of manufac- 
turing industries in the United States in- 
creased 163 percent between 1899 and 1923, 
according to a study of census figures just 
completed. The results of this study, made 
for the Department of Commerce by Prof. 
Edmund E. Day, of the University of Mich- 
igan, and Woodlief Thorne, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, will be published under the 
caption “The Growth of Manufactures” as 
one of a series of census monographs. 

Other measures of indexes of the growth 
of manufactures from 1899 to 1923 gives the 
following results: (1) The value added by 
manufacture (total value of products less 
cost of materials, fuels and purchased elec- 
tric power) was 440 percent larger in 1923 
than in 1899, but these data are influenced 
to a considerable degree by the marked rise 
in the general level of commodity prices 
which took place in that period. (2) The 
average number of wage earners employed 
during the census year increased by 88 per- 
cent between 1899 and 1923, but this in- 
crease understates the actual growth of 
manufacturing output because of increasing 
utilization of machinery. (3) For the same 
reason the increase of 230 percent in pri- 
mary horsepower during the same period un- 
doubtedly exaggerates the rate of industrial 
expansion. 

Statistics of the actual physical quantity 
of products manufactured, it is pointed out, 
provide in individual instances the most ac- 
curate. available measure of growth. Al- 
though such data can be obtained for only 
a comparatively few of the many commodi- 
ties manufactured, and furthermore do not 
reflect changes in quality of product, the 
figures available cover industries of such 
basic importance that when summarized into 
a set of index numbers they may be con- 
sidered as approximately representative of 
relative changes in the total volume of 
manufacturing production. Such index num- 
bers were computed for each year covered 
by a census of manufactures, and for the 
leading industries and industrial groups as 
well as for all industries combined. 


Check List of Forest Trees 


The revised “Check List of the Forest 
Trees of the United States,” just issued by 
the Forest Service, lists 862 species of forest 
trees in this country. If the different va- 
rieties and hybrids were added the total of 
the different forms of forest trees would 
reach 1,177. The previous check list of 
trees, compiled 28 years ago, listed only 604 
different trees. The enormous increase in 
the number of trees that have become known 
since that time is due to the addition of 
newly discovered trees and the separation of 
tree species that previously were not dis- 
tinguished from each other. In the new edi- 
tion each of the different trees is designated 
by its proper technical name and by the 
common name adopted by the Forest Serv- 
ice. Each species is also accompanied by 
a list of all common names known to be 
applied to it in different parts of its range. 

Of all the trees listed, 182 species are of 
special interest because of the commercially 
useful timber or other products they sup- 
ply. It is indicated by the publication that 
the number of important species can not 





remain constant, changing from time to time 
with the development of commercial needs. 
The Forest Service has long endeavored 
to standardize the common names of trees, 
so that not only the trees as they are met 
with in the forests, but the lumber cut from 
these trees shall be known by these names, 
The importance in trade relations of such 
standardization of common names can not 
be overestimated, it is declared. Failure to 
use standard common names for important 
timber trees and their woods has led to 
troublesome and expensive litigation. 


Reorganized Board of Patent Appeals 


On Monday the reorganized board of pat- 
ent appeals was established, as provided by 
an act of the last Congress, to function as 
the single patent appellate tribunal of the 
Patent Office and to replace the dual method 
of appeal formerly practiced. This change 
is expected to result in an important sim- 
plification of procedure, with resultant bene- 
fits to American industry and trade. It will 
eliminate approximately one-half of the pro- 
cedure and time formerly required in ap- 
peals, reducing to that extent the conges- 
tion of cases in the Patent Office. The new 
board of appeals will include the commis- 
sioner of patent, the two assistant com- 
missioners and the six examiners in chief, 
any three of whom will constitute a quorum 
of the board. The Patent Office is one of 
the Government branches that are nearly 
self-sustaining. In the calendar year 1926 
it received a total of 110,441 applications for 
patents, trade-marks and designs, and is- 
sued 69,449. The receipts of the office 
were $3,449,700, which was 92 percent of 
the operating expenses for the year. It 


is obvious that any improvement in prac- 


tice which tends to speed the procedure of 
the examination of the great volume of ap- 
plications will result in actual economy in 
addition to performing a valuable service 
to the business of the country. 


Sound Proof Building Studies 


The possibility of constructing apartment 
houses and office buildings which will be 
reasonably sound proof has been made the 
subject of studies by the bureau of stand- 
ards. In Technologic Paper No. 337, which 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
at 5 cents a copy, the bureau points out that 
perfection in this respect probably is not 
attainable without prohibitive cost, but offers 
a number of interesting suggestions in con- 
nection with such construction. It was 
found by experiments that the greater 
part of the sound vibration passes 
through the wall by means of the studding, 
the wall vibrating as a whole or in sections 
like a diaphragm. Comparatively little 
sound passes through the air space between 
studs. In consequence, it is useless to at- 
tempt to improve the insulation of the wall 
to sound by filling in these spaces with 
some loose material. These tend to im- 
crease sound transmission, the filling mate- 
rial acting as a tie or material connection 
between the two surfaces of the wall, like 
the studding. Air is better than any of the 
filling materials tried. Double walls that 
are not tied together in any way except at 
the edges transmit less sound than single 
walls of the same weight. Sounds produced 
by machinery which are carried through the 
framework of the building can be greatly 
reduced by the use of cork or felt pads or 
other materials of this nature, which ab- 
sorb the vibrations but do not transmit them 
readily to adjoining solid material. Care 
must be taken, however, that the holding 
bolts have similar pads so that a good 
acoustical connection is not made. 
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Decision in Coast Transit Docket 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuincTon, D. C., May 4.—Division 2 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission today promulgated 
a decision in Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2810, holding that the proposed cancelation of 
restrictions as to transit arrangements on lumber and 
lumber products from north Pacific coast points to 
eastern destinations is justified. The schedules in- 
volved were suspended until May 12. The order of 
suspension is vacated and the proceeding discontinued. 

Division 2 states that the record fails to show that 
any increases would result from the proposed sched- 
ules. It is pointed out that the protest against the 
schedules was mainly lodged against the way being 
opened to permit eastern competitors to apply to the 
carriers for a transit arrangement. 

“The record does not show that any undue preju- 





IPs We IR 


Piperism No. 5 
Closes May 31, 1927 


The letter for May is “H.” Here is a 
| great opportunity for you to talk about 
home, which is one of the things the 
lumbermen are always anxious that the 
other fellows should own and build it |}) 
out of lumber. There are many other 
things you can talk about using this |f} 
letter. 





Please remember that each piperism |]) 
must be a complete sentence, each word |} 
beginning with the same letter and must || 
say something about wood, lumber, |] 
home building, or the lumber industry. 

There is no limit to the number any |] 
contestant can send in; send in several, |] 
it increases the opportunity for a prize. |] 

No employee of the American Lum- |} 
berman will be allowed to enter the 
contest. 





| 
Prizes this month— 
| 


DRIED ocivtccnedestestenieades ..$5 
ne ee gceiedctirs $3 
EE scnvvsacckn sess eee 
Five prizes, each....... dhinsdeaith-e nineaieibeid $1 if 


All entries must be addressed to Con- 
test Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl., 
plainly marked with the month of the 
contest, and must be in Contest Editor’s 
hands by the day the contest ends. 

See the Wanted and For Sale Depart- 
ments of this issue, and each succeeding 
week, for amusing and suggestive ex- 
amples of Peterpiperisms. 



































dice would result from the proposed schedules,” says 
Division 2. ‘If other transit schedules are subse- 
quently filed by individual carriers, parties to the 
transcontinental tariffs which may result in undue 
prejudice protestants’ interests may be amply pro- 
tected by filing protests or making the issue the sub- 
ject of a formal complaint.” 


Extend Time Limit on Rough Lumber 


_ Mempuis, Tenn., May 3.—Extension of time limit 
irom one year to eighteen months on rough material 
tor shippers located on the lines of the Illinois Cen- 
tral and the Gulf, Mobile & Northern railroads is an- 
nounced by J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. The date 
tariffs will be issued adding the new rule has not yet 


PIPEIRISM | 











been announced. This action is similar to that re- 
cently taken by lines west of the Mississippi River, 
but which proposition was turned down by the South- 
ern Freight Association. 

The extension of the time limit means the saving 
of hundreds of dollars to shippers located on the two 
lines. It means that they can have eighteen months 
for the manufacture of logs into lumber and reship- 
ment of same. The only requirement is that they 
must notify the carriers one month prior to expiration 
of tonnage. Then the extension is automatic. 


Flood Affects Freight Loadings 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 4.—According to reports 
filed today by the carriers, revenue freight loadings 
for the week ended April 23 amounted to 955,215 
cars, a decrease of 1,660 cars under the preceding 
week, and a decrease of 17,943 cars under the cor- 
responding week last year. The falling off in load- 
ings is due principally to the flood along the Missis- 
sippi River, as well as the strike of bituminous miners. 
Loadings for the week of April 23 were distributed 
as follows: Forest products, 65,832 cars; grain, 35,- 
921 cars; livestock, 28,528 cars; coal, 150,787 cars; 
coke, 11,175 cars; ore, 28,074 cars; merchandise, 26,- 
872 cars; miscellaneous, 374,026 cars. 


Railway Equipment and Supplies 

In the latest issue of Railway Age inquiries and 
orders for railway cars and equipment are reported 
as follows: 


Inguiries—American Sugar Refining Co., about 125 
cane cars; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 100 under- 
frames for ice cars; Fruit Growers’ Express, 651 un- 
derframes for refigerator cars; Lehigh & New Eng- 
land, prices on repairs to 200 hopper cars. 


Orpvers—Pacific Fruit Express, 600 underframes 
with Pacific Car & Foundry Co.; Guantanamo Sugar 
Co., 30 box cars, 30 tons capacity, with the Magor 
Car Corporation; Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, 150 gondola cars with the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation, and 100 with the Siems- 
Stembel Co. 


‘See aeaeaeaeaaea: 


Commission Suspends Tariffs 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 2.—Division 2 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has extended until 
Dec. 3 the suspension of tariffs involved in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 2,876—Combination 
Rule on Lumber and Forest Products Between South- 
ern Territory and Interstate Points. The case has 
been assigned for hearing today in the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, before Examiner Walsh. 


Rates on Poplar Logs 


The Goshen (Ind.) Veneer Co. has filed with the 
commission a complaint against the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway Co. and others, declaring the rate of 32 
cents a hundred pounds on poplar logs from Norfolk 
& Western points, Roanoke to Blackstone, Va., inclu- 
sive, to Goshen is unreasonable. Complainant points 
out that the lumber rate is 32 cents and the general 
basis on logs calls for a differential under lumber. 
The log rate is supposed to be 65 percent of sixth 
class. From Lynchburg, for example, the sixth class 
rate is 41% cents, of which 65 percent would be 27 
cents, 

Transit Privileges on Wabash System 


The commission has suspended until Dec. 1, 
Wabash Railway Co. tariff I.C.C. No. 6159 and Sup- 
plement No. 10 to I.C.C. No. 5550, which propose 
to cancel transit privileges on lumber at points on 
the Wabash system when the traffic originates on 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad and its shert- 
line connections. The change would result in the 
application of higher combination rates in lieu of the 
present joint rates. For example, on lumber transited 
at Toledo, Ohio, when shipped from Mobile, Ala., 
and Beaumont, Miss., to Buffalo, N. Y., the present 
joint rate is 45 cents a hundred pounds and the pro- 
posed combination rate 65% cents. The proposed in- 
crease to Detroit from the same points would be from 
43 cents to 56% cents a hundred pounds. 


Pondosa Pine Rates to Southwestern Points 


The Boise-Payette Lumber Co., of Boise, Idaho, has 
filed with the commission a complaint against the 
Abilene & Southern Railway Co. and others, alleging 
that rates on lumber from Barber Mill and Emmett, 
Idaho, to points in Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and Louisiana, 
and the territory in Missouri served by the Kansas 
City Southern Railway between and including Kan- 
sas City and Noel are unjust and unreasonable. 
Complainant states that about 80 percent of its pro- 
duction is Pondosa pine, the remainder being mostly 
fir and larch. A _ portion of the product is sold 


Bring Flooring 
Sales YourWay 


Hundreds of dealers know the 
advantages of selling Hudson Oak 
Flooring. Itsconsistent quality,big 
value and fair price have been 
important factors in making their 
flooring sales grow. Handle 


HUDSON 
Oak Flooring 


if you are anxious to draw more 

flooring trade your way. It is made 
from good stock. It is well manu- 
factured. Its sales have doubled 
in the last four years. 


Why not try a shipment 
of Hudson Oak Flooring? 


Hudson Hardwood 


Flooring Company 
Sales Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


ts at 
Memphis, Tenn. Vicksburg, Miss. 








Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York City, 415 Lextnaee Ave. 
Chi Lt. 1518 Fisher Bidg. 
"R. L, 115 Adelaide Ave. 
werienee, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 528 Maccabees Bld oe, 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 824 First Nat’l Bank Bidg. 


yt om 
West Virginia 











North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
factured, High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 

hn. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 

WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 

1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA_ 





“ 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awar i 
honors Panams-Pacte GRAND PRIZE 
| nneentieemmmnenntl 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YURKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP-FORGINGS.. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 
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Weare helping 
others, why not let Yee 
us serve you from 
our stock of 


YELLOW PINE 


which includes all kinds of 
yard and. shed stock, timbers 
and lath. 








HARDWOODS £: 
We have on hand inex- £49 
cellent shipping condi- Jiiy 
tion, OAK, GUM. £& 


GILCHRIST - 
FORDNEY COMPANY 
Laurel, Mississippi. 


RS 
ar 
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LONGLEAF P i n e 


HEAVY PITCH 
For Export and Interior Trade 





We make shipments 


from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Daily Capacity Pascagoula of 
400,000 Feet 


TIMBERS, YARD 
and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 
L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 


Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 
MILLS AT 








Moss Point Howison TenMile Cedar ae 








a 
Band Sawn Virgin 
LONG LEAF 











EE 
e mn 
Yellow Pine 
Peeled | snenttig crises | ‘Steckie 


and Sap Flooring: Shed 
Stock ; 2x4—2.6”" Dimen- 


5” to 7” tip sion all grades S4S to 








10” to 16” butt snk ate. lenge WW te 
20’ to 100’ ; Timbers4x4” to # 
— nes lengths 10’ to 66’. 
Daily Gi trial 
Capacity ee 
. . 
Williams 





| Yellow PineCo. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 


a Mills at Wilco, Miss. S/S 











locally, but the greater part of it is shipped to mar- 
kets east of the Missouri River in competition with 
forest products from the southern States, the Inland 
Empire, West Coast, California coast and inner Cali- 
fornia groups. 

The complainant has not been able to market in 
the destination territory involved in the complaint, 
it is stated, because of the excessively high rates. 
Particular attention is called to rates from California 
points, which are declared to be substantially lower 
for longer hauls, with transportation conditions sub- 
stantially the same. 

A cease and desist order is requested, together with 
the establishment by the commission of just and rea- 
sonable rates and any further order which the facts 
presented may warrant. 


A FIRST STEP towards unraveling the secrets 
of plant life in Honduras, one of the few 
large regions of North or Central America 
which is still virtually unknown botanically, 
has been made by the presentation to the 
Smithsonian Institution of a valuable collec- 
tion of plants from that country. The collec- 
tion, which includes also plants from Guate- 
mala and Panama, was made and presented by 
Prof. Samuel J. Record, of the Yale School 
of Forestry. 


Ale Poteal to Forest Fire Wasteii 


Work of the air patrol in the warfare 
against forest fires in the western States is 
being shown in an exhibit of the Forest 
Service at the All America Aircraft Show 
at Bolling Field, D. C., this week. It in- 
cludes three panels and shows the activities 
of the air patrol in detecting and recon- 
noitering outbreaks of forest fire, as well as 
the methods employed in fighting fire in 
cooperation with the airplane scouting serv- 
ice. With the aid of the Air Corps, the 
Forest Service has maintained its air patrol 
over the vast forest areas of the western 
States since 1918. Last year eight planes 
were in operation, using five bases. They 
covered the main national forest regions of 
California, Oregon, Washington, northern 
Idaho and western Montana. During the 
season of greatest fire hazard in the West 
—June to September—a total of 483 flights 
were made for fire protection, exclusive of 
test flights, engine change trips and trans- 
fer of planes. This work was carried on 
throughout the entire season without a major 
crash. The cost last year was $43,539. 





(Statistics continued from page 53) 


Census Bureau Delivered Prices 


Wasuincton, D. C.—May 2—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureau 
of the census the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet for 
shingles, as the average paid April 1 by contractors for building materials delivered on the job, 


these being selected from the complete list: 
Wo. 1 Dimension, 


S181E, 2x4—16’ 
Southern Douglas 

pine fir 

Springfield, Mass. ............. $55.00 $45.00 
Poughkeepele, NM. FT. ....cccses énoee 42.50 
i ee 43.00 43.00 
Philadelphia, Pa. ............+- 38.00 47.50 
Jacksonville, Vis. ....cccccecs 45.00 —_ 
ee Seer reer ——— 860s uv wews 
PE SE Seicseceensceows See «= seeee 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ........... _-¢ Se = kwon 
DeVtOm, GIO cecccccscccccces 50.00 50.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. ............. 38.00 38.00 
Ee eee 47.00 47.00 
San Antonio, Tex, ........... 49.00 — 
GS, ec wc candetia ¢aees 40.00 
Los Angeles, Calif. ................ 37.00 
PUTING, GG. cesc cc ceccvcvnce sees 20.00 
GE Ts wows evaccveres va e6aes 19.00 


Common Plooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
Boards 10 to 16’ Clear, 16”, 5/2 
Southern Douglas 

1x6” pine fir Red 

No. 1 “C” e.g. No. 2 v.g. cedar Cypress 

$42.00 $ 90.00 $85.00 Seer. é<ess 
38.00 to ee 6.50 $7.00 
41.00 100.00 ~=—....... 6.00 6.25 
50.00 110.00 ..... SO _ 
65.00 85.00 ..... 6.37 6.75 
57.00 Sf, Cee 6.00 6.85 
60.00 100.00 ~~ ...... 6.00 7.00 
48.00 100.90 = ..... C25 39 acwes 
52.00 95.00 ..... CS ae 
48.00 90.00 ..... G5G 839s owt 
———— 806th = ee > i. 
55.00 23600 23s ices 6.50 6.50 
40.00 115.00 75.00 O Peer 
SS ere 67.00 SS 
18.00  ..... 50.00 i. 
18.00  ..... 52.00 |) ee 





Southern Pine Costs 


New Or_eans, La., May 2.—The Southern 
Pine Association has issued its cost statement 
for February, this being a summary of the av- 
erage cost per thousand feet, board measure, 
of producing and shipping lumber, not in- 
cluding interest on loans or invested capital. 
The report shows the average cost of produc- 
ing southern pine, including stumpage, in Feb- 
ruary was $26.22 a thousand feet. This is 
based on reports from 84 concerns operating 
94 mills that produced 250,074,585 feet. This 
was 79 cents lower than the average cost for 
the previous month, and 87 cents higher than 
the average cost during February, 1926. On 
a reported production of 509,842,374 feet, the 
average cost for the two first months of this 
year was $26.66. The cost reports for Febru- 
ary cover a range from a low figure of $16.59 
to a high figure of $36.10. Of the mills re- 
porting, 42 had costs less than the average of 
$26.22. 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are statistics of the Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association for the 
weeks ended as shown: 


April 30 May 1 Percent 
1927 1926 Increase 
Number of Mills.:........ 48 45 


Production ....¢+.sccsos 8,589,000 9,885,000 *13.1 
GRMREEORES ooo ccccccsces 10,839,000 9,269,000 16.9 
IE: F nhduisin alpine mabice th 14,166,000 8,714,000 62.6 


*Decrease 





Hardwood Barometer 


MEmpHISs, TENN., May 2.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended April 23—204 units reporting—is 
as follows: 





Percent of —— 

: Normal Actual Ship- 
Production*— Feet output output ments 
Normal (iden- 

tical units).. 34,272,000 ‘ 


pO eee 17,010,000 49.6 re 
Shipmentst ...... 25,516,000 74.5 150 
rders 
Ire 25,757,000 75.2 151.4 100.9 
On hand end 
WE. kvewcns 188,958,000 


*Based on mill log scale. 


tLumber fabricated at the mills and used in con- 
struction work included in total orders and shipments, 





Trouble and Litigation 


Battimore, Mp., May 2.—Thomas J. Shryock & 
Co. (Inc.), a corporation that succeeded the firm of 
Shryock & Co., which has been a factor in the lum- 
ber trade here for forty years or more, and which 
has maintained a wharf and_ yard on Thames street 
and later a yard on South Carolina street, this city, 
has decided to liquidate. Disposal of the assets, in- 
cluding the yard on South Carolina street, will 
undertaken by Thomas Shryock Hauck, the president 
of the company. It is stated that the yard business 
will be disposed of, but that the car trade, which 
means the wholesale end, will be continued under 
some form of organization. The yard at Washing- 
ton, which was visited by fire some weeks ago, sus 
taining a damage of about $40,000, has been sold to 
a lumberman there and will be used as before. Mr. 
Hauck estimates that from five to six months will be 
required to liquidate here, the decision to do so being 
attributed to the desire of some of those interested 
to withdraw their investment. 
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Discuss Pine Flooring Manufacture 


Co.tumsBus, Onto, May 2.—J. F. Carter, field 
representative of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, held a meeting of salesmen and retailers 
of southern pine at the Neil House, April 
29, which was attended by thirty-seven. The 
meeting was one of a series of similar con- 
ferences which are being held under the 
auspices of the Southern Pine Association. 
Mr. Carter invited suggestions and construc- 
tive criticisms from salesmen, in an effort to 
widen the use of southern pine throughout the 
country. 

T. E. Flanders, representing the Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co., acted as temporary chair- 
man. Following a luncheon, Mr. Carter spoke 
of the objects of the meeting. He said that 
his intention had been to discuss southern pine 
flooring, but that he had been turned away 
from that subject by the suggestions of sales- 
men. But he kept the discussion along that 
line, sufficiently long to show the results of 
tests on end-matched southern pine flooring 
which carried 840 pounds per square inch. 
That, he claimed, is sufficient to carry the 
heaviest piano and is fully as strong as hard- 
wood flooring. 

Howard Potter, a dealer of Worthington and 
serving his third term as president of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, spoke 
briefly on his experiences with flooring. He 
said that if the flooring was properly made, 
end-matched and given the same publicity and 
attention as hardwood flooring it would soon 
be sold in the volume it formerly enjoyed. 


Last Minute News 


(Continued from page 39) 


and the Vander Voort Supply Co. All the 
plants will be continued for the time being. 


Fire Sweeps Quebec Plant 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
MonTREAL, QuE., May 4.—Two horses, two 
motor trucks, four automobiles, three sheds and 
a stable were the toll of a fire which swept the 
lumber and coal yards of P. E. Mongeau, Beau- 
dry Street, today. 


Florida Plant Destroyed by Fire 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., May 3.—The plant of 


the Walker-Jordan Lumber Co., at Scotts Ferry, 


Fla., was burned yesterday, 2,500,000 feet of 
lumber being destroyed in the fire. Estimates 
of the loss vary from $250,000 to $400,000, 
with insurance of about $200,000. 


New Location for Millwork Firm 

KANKAKEE, ILL., May 4.—According to an- 
nouncement of the industrial committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Madison Sash & 
Door Co., of Chicago, has determined to locate 
its plant in this city. This is a well known 
manufacturer of door and window frames, 
moldings and general planing mill products. 
It is stated that high costs in the metropolitan 
factory districts of Chicago forced the com- 
pany to look for a suitable location in the 
outlying cities of the Chicago area, and .Kan- 
kakee was selected. 


No Trace of Missing Lumberman 


PorTLAND, Ore., April 30—No trace has 
been found of P. S. McKenzie, Portland lum- 
ber dealer, who disappeared mysteriously with- 
out any known reason here about three weeks 
ago. A nation-wide search has been started 
by his many friends here. Neither Mrs. Mc- 
Kenzie nor any of his friends have the slight- 
est clew to a solution of the mystery. Mr. 
McKenzie was going to Eugene on business 
when he suddenly vanished. His suitcase was 
left in the office and he telephoned his wife 
from the office saying he was ready to start. 
It is thought that possibly he lost his memory 


In characterizing the qualifications of a sales- 
man, Mr. Potter said that he should have at 
least two years’ experience in a mill, and two 
years’ experience in the retail lumber business 
before attempting to sell southern pine. With 
those qualifications the salesman would be in 
a position to give valuable information to re- 
tailers and could constructively criticise the 
dealers’ methods of doing business and espe- 
cially in operating their yards. 

A. C. Davis, of the South Side Lumber Co., 
another retail concern, spoke upon the use of 
short lengths, especially in flooring. He said 
that he has worked out a comprehensive plan, 
which in his opinion would obviate all of the 
objections on the part of the dealer to short 
lengths. He believed that the same plan 
could be used in manufacturing and merchan- 
dising short lengths in other southern pine 
items. 

C. A. Dawson, manager of the H. H. Giesy 
& Bro. Co., a jobbing concern of Columbus, 
suggested that southern pine flooring be made 
narrow, never more than 1% inches. It should 
be all rift of a rather dense sort. He also 
said that such flooring should be scratch 
backed and end matched. This should be 
uniform among all manufacturers for the ef- 
fect on the trade. He believed if those 
things were done, dealers would not experi- 
ence a great deal of trouble in selling floor- 
ing of southern pine. 

Suggestions as to better care in shipping 
were also made. 


for All Lumbermen 


as the result of a head wound received during 


the World War when he fought with the. 


Canadian forces. 


Building New Plant 


Riversipve, Cauir., April 30.—Following the 
almost total destruction of its plant by fire on 
the night of April 25, the Cresmer Manufac- 
turing Co. immediately secured another loca- 
tion and began work on building a new plant. 
Foundations are in and it is expected that 
the plant will be running again within 30 days. 
The loss sustained in the fire was $100,000, 
with $90,000 insurance. 


March Reports of 942 Retail Yards 


Reports of 509 retail lumber yards in the 
ninth Federal Reserve district—Montana, the 
Dakotas, Minnesota and northern Wisconsin 
—showed March sales of lumber, measured 
in board feet, were 1 per cent less than those 
of March last year, but 62 per cent larger 
than sales for February of this year. Of 
these yards, 475 reported that stocks April 
1 were 2 per cent less than on the same date 
last year, but 1 per cent larger than those 
of March 1 this year. 

The March sales of 238 yards in the sev- 
enth Federal Reserve district—lIowa, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Illinois and Indiana— 
were 27.1 per cent larger than those of 
March last year, and 59.7 per cent larger 
than sales in February of this year, meas- 
ured in dollars. These yards indicated that 
they had smaller stocks April 1 than they 
had on the same date last year. 

Reports from 195 yards in the tenth Fed- 
eral Reserve district—Nebraska, Kansas, 
Wyoming, Colorado and northern New Mex- 
ico—showed that March lumber sales, meas- 
ured in board feet, were 21.8 per cent less 
than those of March last year, but 18.4 per 
cent more than those of February this year. 
Sales of all materials, measured in dollars, 
were 18.1 per cent less than those of March 
last year, but 19.1 per cent larger than sales 
in February this year. Stocks on April 1 
were 3.4 per cent smaller than those held 
on the same date last year, and only 0.6 per 
cent larger than stocks of March 1 this vear. 
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OAK FLOORING 
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CEDAR CLOSET LINING 
RED and WHITE 

OAK TRIM 

RED GUM TRIM 

SAP GUM TRIM 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
OF ALL GRADES 
Mixed or Straight Carloads. 
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We Can Please You. 
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Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress-~Tupelo 


We Specialize in Tupelo 
Flooring, Trim and Moulding 























Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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West Coast 


HEMLOCK 


2x4 








The next time you want some 
nice DRY bright dimension send 
us your order. We specialize in 
2x4 No. | and No. 2 Common, 
S4S, manufactured from Upland 
timber. We can quickly handle 
orders for straight cars of 16’ 


and 18’ stock. 


Pacific. States 


Tae” Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg , Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg , Minneapolis, Minn. 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Joseph Lean, P. O. Box 774, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 


To Best 


seve Our Customers 


Has always been Our Watchword. 
Place Your Next Order for 


Douglas Fir 


with 











When You Think Lumber 
THINK"HANSEN-NIEDER”’ 


An office that knows its 


subject. ao 


HANSEN-NIE DER 
LUMBER Co, INC. 


1029 HenryBldg:, SEATTLF. 




















CALIFORNIA 
sae PINE 
Shop and Selects 


Kent Lumber Company 


461 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 




















Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 








May 


News Notes from Amel! 


Tacoma, Wash. 


April 30.—The campaign inaugurated by the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club for a reduction on the eastbound 
steamship rate on cross arms has been successful. 
Announcement of the result was made by President 
J. G. Dickson yesterday at the regular meeting of 
the club. A wire received from L. W. Field, of the 
Tidewater Cross Arms & Conduit Co., reported the 
success of the negotiations. The Intercoastal con- 
ference at first offered to reduce the rate on cross 
arms but refused the club’s contention that the arms 
should take the same rate as other finished lumber 
products. Further negotiations resulted in the ac- 
ceptance of the club’s contention in full. Hereafter 
the Pacific coast cross arm manufacturers will be 
able to meet eastern remanufacturers on an equal 
basis. 

A lengthy report on the plans for the coming con- 
vention of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation was made by John Dower, chairman of the 
club’s convention committee. Mr. Dower outlined the 
tentative program. The opening day, Aug. 22, will 
be given over to visits to the principal Tacoma mills, 
with a banquet in the evening for the directors of 
the national association and the officers of the re- 
gional associations. Tuesday and Wednesday will be 
devoted to business sessions. Tuesday evening there 
will be an informal dance, and Wednesday evening 
the annual association banquet and ball. Thursday 
there will be a business session in the morning and 
a golf tournament and visits to the scenic points in 
the neighborhood of the city, with a dinner at the 
Tacoma Country Club. A trip to Mount Tacoma is 
planned for Friday, and Saturday the delegates will 
be taken to see some of the principal logging opera- 
tions. A special trip to Victoria by boat is planned 
for Sunday. Mr. Dickson reported on the plans of 
the subcommittee in charge of the arrangements for 
the convention hall and the exhibits. According to 
advance reports received by Mr. Dower, nearly two 
thousand delegates will attend the convention. Seven 
special trains from the East have already been ar- 
ranged for, and more will probably be chartered. The 
advance demand for accomodations is unexpectedly 
heavy. 

A. K. Martin, of the Pacific National Lumber Co., 
who has just returned from a _ six weeks’ trip 
through the middle West and South, reported on 
business conditions as he found them. He warned 
the lumbermen they must expect keener competition 
in the territory he covered this year. 


A. A. Baxter, of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., was a guest at the meeting. Mr. Baxter 
aroused considerable enthusiasm when, in a brief ad- 
dress, he reviewed present conditions in Japan. ‘The 
Japanese situation is improving every day,” he said. 
“When the financial troubles first hit the country, 
things looked black. I am glad to announce that now 
it looks as if we are going to get through without 
loss. I can assure you that unless the situation takes 
an unexpected turn for the worse, you need expect 
no cancelation of orders, no necessity to stop cut- 
ting on the orders already booked, and no difficulties 
about collections.” 


Tacoma again led the Pacific coast in shipments 
of lumber to the Atlantic and Gulf States, according 
to Shipping Board figures for the last three months 
of 1925. The bureau of research credits Tacoma 
with having shipped 77,349 cargo tons of lumber dur- 
ing the period covered, almost as much as the com- 
bined shipments of Oregon and California. Seattle 
is credited with 25,627 tons, Oregon with 76,188 tons 
and California with 3,724 tons. Grays Harbor shipped 
72,000 tons. Tacoma lumber dominated the Boston 
market, was supreme in the South Atlantic ports, 
and but a few tons behind Longview in the Gulf 
district. Everett, Grays Harbor and Tacoma shared 
the New York market almost equally. Cargo ship- 
ments of lumber, measurable in board feet, shipped 
over all Tacoma docks during 1926 showed a slight 
increase over the 1925 figures, the annual report of 
the city harbormaster shows. The report was made pub- 
lic yesterday. The total lumber shipments were 723,- 
268,000 feet, valued at $14,866,009, as compared with 
690,119,000 feet shipped during 1925. The 1926 ship- 
ments were divided into 462,508,000 feet to domestic 
markets and 260,760,000 feet to foreign countries. 
Shipments of box shook during 1926 increased to 
44,316 tons, compared with 33,000 tons the previous 
year. Door shipments to foreign countries passed the 
million mark for the first time. The total shipped 
during the year was 1,517,542, of which 1,072,335 
went abroad, and 445,207 to domestic markets. The 
1925 total was 1,288,407, of which 840,302 went 
abroad, and 448,105 to domestic buyers. 

Cargo shipments of lumber over the Tacoma docks 
last week: From the Shaffer, McCormick and 


Baker docks and Portacoma piers, 1,425,000 feet; 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 2,100,000 feet; 
Tidewater Mill Co., 650,000 feet; Dickman Lumber 
Co., 850,000 feet; Puget Sound Lumber Co., 400,000 
feet; Defiance Lumber Co., 335,000 feet; Tacoma Har- 
bor Lumber Co., 800,000 feet—a total of 6,560,000 
feet. Destinations: Atlantic coast, 2,035,000 feet; 
California, 1,700,000 feet; Japan and China, 1,850,000 
feet; South America, west coast, 430,000 feet; Europe, 
545,00 feet. Other than lumber: Atlantic coast took 
500,000 lath, 1,460 bundles broom handles, 20,000 
feet cross arms, 5,800 doors and 972,000 shingles. Cali- 
fornia took 200,000 lath and 50,000 feet cross arms, 
South American, west coast, took 1,300 tons box shook. 
Europe took 15,000 doors, three carloads floor blocks 
and 25 tons plywood. 

The seventeenth semiannual meeting of the Tacoma 
and Willapa Harbor district boards of the Loyal Le- 
gion of Loggers & Lumbermen was held April 28 
at the local Four L. Hall. W. C. Reugnitz, presi- 
dent of the Four L, presided at the meetings. Mr. 
Reugnitz reported a gain of more than a thousand 
new members to the legion since the first of the year, 
of which the Tacoma district gained 300, remaining 
the largest Four L center. The meetings were pre- 
liminary to the semiannual meeting of the Four L 
board of directors which will be held at Portland 
next month. Several matters of association business 
were discussed and will be presented at the trustees’ 
meeting. The members of the Tacoma district board 
are J. C. Buchanan, Everett G. Griggs, George J. 
Osgood and Ernest Dolge, for the employers; and 
J. A. Ziemer, Charles Shumake, Allison McKay, J. 
Ingram and D. H. Collins, for the employees. 


The office building of the John Dower Lumber Co. 
was moved bodily this week to a site adjoining the 
company’s new yard on East 11th Street. The actual 
moving of the building was completed in one day, 
though it will be a week before the structure is set- 
tled on its new foundations. 

The North Bend Lumber Co. won another skirmish 
in its fight to force the city of Seattle to pay $366,- 
945 in damages as a result of the destruction caused 
by the breaking of the Cedar River dam nine years 
ago. Judge Erbest M. Card, in the local superior 
court, denied the city’s motion for a new trial. ~The 
city had filed forty affidavits in which allegations 
were made that the jury which returned the verdict 
for the company had been tampered with. Judge 
Card declared these allegations not proven. The ver- 
dict will stand unless the State supreme court re- 
verses the proceedings. Attorneys for the city have 
formally announced they will file an appeal to the 
higher court. 

Mrs. J. W. Dempsey, widow of the late James W. 
Dempsey, and her daughter, Miss Dick Dempsey, re- 
turned this week from three months’ absence abroad. 
Miss Dempsey’s marriage to Lieut. William Thayer, 
United States Navy, will take place in June in Ta- 
coma. Mrs. Charles Prowse, formerly Miss Dorothy 
Dempsey, is expected here late in May from England 
to attend the ceremony. 


Seattle, Wash. 


April 30.—Arthur Bevan, manager Seattle headquar- 
ters of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, returned 
Thursday from a trip to San Francisco, where he ap- 
peared before the board of supervisors in protest 
against a proposed ordinance that would prohibit the 
use of wood shingles in the residential section of 
that city. Action on the ordinance was indefinitely 
postponed. 

One of many refuse burners installed in Canadian 
territory by the Seattle Boiler Works is the 48x111- 
foot one erected for the Victoria Lumber Co. This 
Weyerhaeuser mill was not slow to see the advantage 
of the improved brick-lined type of burner with 
patented draft control. Such burners cost about the 
same as cheaper types, and will last several times 
as long, and in addition practically eliminate sparks 
and unburned refuse. 

D. Prescott, of the Fresno Lumber Co., of 
Fresno, Cal., is in Seattle for a few days. Mr. Pres- 
cott is an active member of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 

R. F. Hammatt, secretary. of the California Red- 
wood Association, arrived in Seattle today on _ his 
way to San Francisco after an absence of two months 
in the East. He will remain on Puget Sound two or 
three days before proceeding south. 

F. C. Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore., was here Thursday in connection with the 
regular monthly meeting of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co. 

B. A. Terry, superintendent of the Marysville mill 
of the John McMaster Shingle Co., returned yester- 
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day from a month’s visit to a daughter in Los An- 
geles. Mr. Terry traveled by automobile. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald H. Clark are receiving con- 
gratulations on the birth April 11 of their second 
child and second son. Mr. Clark is manager of 
Starks Stained Shingles. 


Spokane, Wash. 


April 30.—With but very little seasoning weather 
so far this spring, it will be another couple of weeks 
before there is any considerable quantity of new 
dry lumber, and lumbermen say that not before July 
will there be sufficient dry stock to meet the present 
demand. Shipments from the Inland Empire so far 
this year exceeded the three year average by 6 per- 
cent, there being less dry lumber ready for ship- 
ment than at this season for five years. Also, due 
to unsatisfactory prices, there has been a _ curtail- 
ment of production, which, while not concerted nor 
much remarked, seems to be of considerable extent. 
Demand remains about the same as in the last few 
weeks, with prices firm. 

Warm weather early this week started a rush of 
water in the streams and on Wednesday the St. Joe 
River rose 4 feet in the 24 hours and Lake Coeur 
d’Alene, into which it flows, raised its level 2 feet. 
So far the water has not caused any particular dam- 
age or apprehension. This is not true on the Pende 
Oreille River. For.the last three days, engineers have 
been battling desperately to save the mill pond dam 
of the Panhandle Lumber Co., at Ione. The rise of 
the Big Muddy and of the Pende Oreille has cut 
away all but 40 feet of the spillway. There are 
about 4,000,000 feet of logs in the pond, and 20,000,- 
000 on the drive down the Priest and Pend Oreille. 
The latter are being boomed and it is hoped to be 
able to hold them, but the 4,000,000 feet in the pond 
will go if the dam breaks. Other companies along 
the Pende Oreille are not at present in difficulty. 

American Forest week has been better observed in 
Spokane than in any previous year so far as news- 
paper publicity has been concerned, but has lacked the 
tree planting features of previous years. Dr. A. H. 
Upham, president University of Idaho, Moscow, ad- 
dressed the Kiwanis Club, and Dean Miller, of the 
Idaho forestry school, talked to the Rotary Club. Tom 
Spalding, dean of the Montana forestry school, 
Missoula, addressed both the Lions and Hoo-Hoo 


clubs. 
Portland, Ore. 


April 30.—The fir lumber market is holding its own, 
and a slight improvement is noted in western pine, 
with an advance of $1 on No. 3 shop during the week. 
The spruce market is keeping steady, and hemlock 
is in better demand than ever. Yellow fir log prices 
are a bit weaker, with logs that last week brought 
$22 selling in some instances at 50 cents less. Still 
there is said to be no surplus of yellow fir logs in 
the river, the mills taking the output about as quickly 
as rafted. Hemlock logs are meeting a strong de- 
mand for pulp manufacturing purposes here, and for 
export to China and Japan. Heavy shipments of 
hemlock logs and lumber have been made to the 
Orient during April. 

All camps in the Columbia River district, excepting 
three, are now operating, but several of them are 
running at considerably less than full capacity. 


Duluth, Minn. 


May 2.—Further improvement has been noted in 
inquiry for mixed cars of northern pine, and it comes 
from a wide territory. Shipping departments at Clo- 
quet, Virginia, and International Falls, Minn., are 
loading out more cars than in some time and sales- 
men generally are sanguine. The market is firm and 
another advance of around $1 in medium grades is 
expected. The stiffness of the market is attributed to 
reduced outputs, while demand is thought likely to be 
better than normal. Demand for box lumber and lath 
continues an outstanding feature. Lath producers are 
complaining of difficulty in obtaining sufficient bolts. 
High water in this territory is enabling operators to 
get out considerable saw logs and woods products that 
it was at one time feared would be tied up. The 
sawmill of the Scott-Graff Lumber Co., at Duluth, is 
scheduled to go into operation on May 10 upon its 
season’s cut. The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co.’s smaller 
mill at Virginia resumed operations on May 2 after 
a shutdown for repairs and is scheduled to operate 
day and night. The Weyerhaeuser interests have 
announced that they are planning to operate their 
sawmill plants at Cloquet upon a broad scale during 
the present season. Large supplies of logs are avail- 
able. 


The Duluth Hoo-Hoo Club was gratified over the 
success of the Forest Week program. A banquet at 
the Hotel Duluth on Friday evening was the wind-up. 
Fred D. Vibert, executive director of the Minnesota 
Arrowhead Association, who conducted the Statewide 
campaign that carried the reforestation amendment 
to the Minnesota constitution last fall, predicted good 
results. Dr. Raphael Zon, of the University of Min- 
nesota, expressed the hope that land owners would 
take advantage of the measure. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


April 30.—Retail lumbermen report a steady gain 
in business during April, extending into May. Resi- 
dence building is going ahead rapidly, setting a lively 
pace following long inactivity because of the car- 
penters’ strike. The total of April building permits 
represents nearly all homes. 

The steam schooner Avalon, owned and operated 
by the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., of San Francisco, 
went aground off the Oregon coast this week and 
later sank. The crew was rescued. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., Samoa, Calif., has just 
placed order with the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of North 
Portland, Ore., for construction of fourteen addi- 
tional dry kilns. These new kilns are to be the 
improved design internal-fan type, which has recently 
been tested out on redwood drying at Samoa with 
excellent results. 

The Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif., has also 
placed order with the Moore company for the remod- 
eling of nineteen of its dry kiln rooms into the new 
internal-fan kiln type, similar to kiln recently tried 
out at Samoa. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 3.—The conditions of the agricultural lands 
today are the paramount consideration of lumber 
interests. South Dakota is well advanced with its 
seeding. In Minnesota and North Dakota the seeding 
is unusually late. There is too much moisture in 
northern Minnesota, in the opinion of Frank Kingsley, 
of the F. A. Kingsley Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
who has just returned from a trip in that section. Al- 
though there is a great abundance of water in Iowa, 
J. W. Hartray, superintendent S. H. Bowman Lumber 
Co.’s yards, who has just returned from a trip, said he 
believed the damage would be slight. The retail 
yards in that section are having a fairly good trade, 
he said. Conditions are favorable and farmers are 
speeding up their seeding activities in North Dakota, 
according to Spaulding Howe, president of the Howe- 
Betcher Yards (Inc.), who has just returned from 
a trip in that State. 

Paul E. Kendall, advertising manager Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, spoke Thursday night be- 
fore the Retail Lumber Salesmen’s Club of Minne- 
apolis and the Twin City Hoo-Hoo Club. His ad- 
dress completed a series of nine informative talks. 


Laurel, Miss. 


May 2.—Apparently the long-expected improve- 
ment in southern pine market conditions is really 
under way. Prices are undoubtedly stronger. Low 
grades especially are in considerable demand, and 
crating stocks are almost completely exhausted. Buy- 
ers of crating material are having much difficulty in 
placing orders on the basis that prevailed ten days 
ago, prices having advanced $1 to $3. On No. 2 
common, 1x4-inch, the usual quotation is $19@20; 
and 1x6-inch sells freely at $21@22. Considerable 
activity in upper grades of both 1x3- and 1x4-inch 
flooring is indicated, and this is attributed to the 
difficulty that dealers are experiencing in securing 
hardwood flooring. Siding continues weak. B&bet- 
ter patterns are being offered at around $43, mill, 
and C at $4@5 less. Finish, while moving in fair 
volume, is still somewhat in surplvs, but such stocks 
are generally regarded as an asset. Considerable in- 
dustrial inquiry has developed, and the mills continue 
optimistic as to timbers and special cutting. Prices 
remain very firm. The export market has been some- 
what quiet, but there have been price changes. 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 


May 2.—There has been little change in demand 
for upper grades of shed stock, but it is much better 
than it was thirty days ago. The lower grades are 
still moving well and mill stocks are being reduced. 
Demand for decking has been rather active. Timber 
orders are coming in good volume for the interior and 
for export. The flood along the Mississippi has not 
affected the mills in this section, only that the usual 
flow of orders from that section has been held up. 
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Pine - Fir - Spruce 
Hemlock - Cedar 


Nearly half a century 
in the manufacture and 
distribution of hard- 
woods and more re- 
cently in West Coast 
woods would appear to 
indicate dependability. 
We solicit a trial. 


Established 
1879 


The Prendergast Company 


Home Office 
MARION 
OHIO 


Western Office 
Northwestern Bank Bidp. 
PORTLAND, ORB. 


Timber bond issues 
protect the operator 


It is necessary for lumber manu- 
facturers to invest in stumpage far 
ahead of their immediate needs, 
but this investment may be dis- 
tributed over the period of realiza- 


tion. 

Timber bond issues of the type we 
buy are a protection to the op- 
erator and the lumber industry and 
a sound investment for the security 


Consult us. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 
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| FINISH— SIDING 


Check up now on your stocks 
and then let us know your needs. 


Albion Lumber Co. 
General Office: Albion, Calif. 
Sales Office: Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 
San Diego Office: 320 Spreckles Bldg. 
Los Angeles Office: 397 Pacific Elec. Bldg. 
Mills: Albion and Navarro, Calif. 
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D. E. Stewart W. J. Walsh Byron Wolfe 


25 Years’ Experience in 
Western Logging and Timber 


Stewart, 
Walsh & Wolfe 


1001 Bedell Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
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Logging A: 
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Property Management 
References by Permission 

J. C. AINSWORTH, President, United States National 

Bank, Portland, Ore. 
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Company, Portland, Ore | 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., Tribune Tower 
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Growth 

















| SULLIVAN 


LUMBER CO. 
Soft Yellow Fir 


Flooring Finish 
Siding Moulding 
Ceiling Thick Clears 


Factory and Industrial Stock 


SPRUCE, CEDAR, 
WESTERN PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


Portland, Ore. 























H. J. ANDERSON 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


PRODUCERS OF WESTERN 


cedar POLES riz PILING 


RAIL OR CARGO 
301-338 Northwestern Portland Ore 
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MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 

returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 

lands” by Henry Solon Graves telis how. $2.50, 

postpals- American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
rn St., Chicago, ili. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


May 3.—Wholesalers report business holding up to 
the volume of the last few weeks, with an improved 
demand for some items and a consequent strength- 
ening in prices. Buying continues somewhat spotted, 
and buyers are eager for speedy deliveries. One ef- 
fect of the flood in the Mississippi valley is a greater 
demand for Appalachian hardwoods, and their prices 
show a tendency to advance. While the effect of 
the coal miners’ strike is being felt in some quarters, 
particularly in western Pennsylvania, the situation is 
expected to ease shortly, as the mines are operating 
non-union and increasing their output. Building con- 
tinues unabated, although not in as large volume as 
at the corresponding period last year. At no time 
in the last decade have there been as many large 
buildings going up in the city. The demand for 2A 
poplar has been very strong, and price advances have 
reached about $2. Early advances in sound wormy 
chestnut also are expected. The demand for mixed 
cars of hemlock is better than it has been at any 
other time in the last year. Southern pine and fir 
items are stronger, and Idaho and Pondosa white 
pines also show a strengthening trend. 

Secretary William B. Stayer, of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, who re- 
cently underwent an operation for appendicitis, has 
been removed from the hospital to his home and ex- 
pects to be at his office again in a few days. 


Boston, Mass. 


May 3.—Wholesale demand for lumber has been 
developing rather slowly in New England this spring, 
although some of the retail yards are already fairly 
busy and considerable building is being started. Bos- 
ton wholesalers report that their customers are gener- 
ally disposed to be cautious and conservative. Although 
building is reported to be slowing down in some 
sections of the United States, the industry is going 
ahead this spring at a fairly brisk rate in many sec- 
tions of New England. During the first quarter in 
the thirty-nine cities of Massachusetts, permits showed 
an increase of 7.4 percent over the first quarter of 
last year. 

The continued strengthening of cargo rates on 
Coast-to-Coast shipments of lumber, together with the 
firm market on the West Coast, is stimulating eastern 
demand for Douglas fir, according to Boston whole- 
salers. Space for June shipments has lately been 
contracted for at $14.50. The bottom quotation for 
mill shipments of an ordinary schedule of 2-inch 
dressed fir is now $32 c.i.f. Boston. The flood situa- 
tion in the Mississippi river valley is stimulating 
interest in hardwoods and local distributers are pre- 
dicting substantial advances. 

Three prominent lumbermen were appointed mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts committee on American 
Forest Week. They are U. M. Carlton of Dix Lum- 
ber Co., North Cambridge; Frank Whitty, of Blacker 
& Shepard Co., Boston, and Granville Fuller, of G. 
Fuller & Son Lumber Co., Brighton. 

O. D. Ingalls, of the Island Service Co., Nantucket, 
has returned from his extended trip among West 
Coast lumber mills. 


New York, N. Y. 


May 2.—Demand for lumber has unquestionably 
shown an increase during the last week, and April 
was much better than March for all branches of the 
industry. Wholesalers say, however, that buying has 
not been up to their expectations and improvement 
has been slow. Prices generally were holding their 
own today, few changes having been made in the 
last week. Fir is the leader in demand. There is 
no question that fir shipments are being greatly 
curtailed, and much of the lumber arriving today 
is set for unloading before it comes into the harbor. 
Eastern spruce lath continues to arrive without regard 
to what disposition will be made of them, and prices 
are sagging. Demand for lath is normal for early 
May, but stocks are considerably in excess of usual 
needs. 

A number of New York lumber firms have an- 
nounced changes of address of late. The Gordon J. 
McDonald Lumber Co. (Inc.) has moved to 55 West 
42nd Street. H. A. McGovern & Co. (Inc.) are now 
at 350 Madison Avenue, Room 1418. Krauss Bros. 
Lumber Co. has just moved to Room 828, at 30 East 
42nd Street. The Gibraltar Lumber Co. (Inc.), whole- 
salers and exporters, has moved to 1528 Pitkin Av- 
enue, Brooklyn. A. N. Milne Co. (Inc.), manufacturer 
and wholesaler, has moved to the Graybar Building. 
Guy E. Robinson, wholesaler of white pine, is now at 
the French Building, 551 Fifth Avenue. The Long- 
Bell Lumber Co.’s New York salesoffice is now at 
No. 11 East 44th Street. 

One of the greatest optimists among the New York 
retailers is William J. Whitbread, of the Strand 
Lumber Co., Brooklyn. He says: “Building opera- 
tions during the last winter were greater than for 
any previous winter season. The desire of the av- 
erage person to be a home owner, rather than a 
rent payer, is growing more pronounced constantly. 





This all helps the lumber business.” The Strand 
company’s yard is located in a thickly populated 
section of the city, and its business has shown a 
very encouraging increase this spring. 

Meyer, Grimes & Weimer (Inc.), 295 Calyer 
Street, Brooklyn, are building a new shed for the 
purpose of storing kiln dried lumber. The company 
recently installed a new battery of dry kilns. 

The National Republican Club was the scene last 
week of a party to celebrate the twentieth wedding 
anniversary of Joseph. E. Murphy, past president of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association. Mrs, 
Murphy was in Europe at the time of the celebration, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


May 3.—Less buying resistance is being encountered 
in the lumber market now, and last week showed a 
definite trend of improvement in the demand for yard 
stock. Incidentally there was a considerable rush for 
southern hardwoods on the part of retailers and 
industrial consumers, and prices on flooring and finish 
have advanced $5 to $10, all on account of the flood 
situation. Yellow cypress also is showing more 
strength for the same reason, though red cypress as 
yet has not been affected. But some prudent buyers 
are looking a little ahead in that direction. There 
is a little more strength to southern pine, but largely 
because of increased buying. There also appears a 
better demand for West Coast stuff. The middle West 
is drying out now, and country demand for lumber is 
better. Over east, little interest is being shown. 
While oil field demand is still good, it is not as 
strong as it was. Taken generally, however, the mar- 
ket is better and the outlook has improved consider- 
ably, especially so far as city demand is concerned. 


Toronto, Ont. 


May 2.—Lumber trade conditions in Ontario are 
continuing to improve. Advantageous weather con- 
ditions are an important factor. It is several years 
since lumbermen in Ontario were so unanimously op- 
timistic. Prices have not stiffened to any consider- 
able extent, but price cutting is disappearing. Mill 
men are asking somewhat higher prices than those of 
a year ago, especially for the lower grades. There is 
talk also of better prices for western stocks, especially 
in uppers and timbers. The market for lath is dull 
and shingles also are quiet. Hardwood shipments 
are fairly satisfactory. Dry stocks are scarce and 
enquiries are increasing. It will be about five weeks 
before the new cut can come on the market. The 
demand from the manufacturers of agricultural im- 
plements, automobiles and furniture is fairly heavy. 
Most of the Ontario saw mills have started their op- 
erations some weeks ahead of the date at which the 
1926 operations were started. White pine production 
will be reduced, but there will be a fair output of 
hemlock, spruce and jack pine. 

The commission appointed by New Bruswick to in- 
vestigate the lumber industry has submitted its re- 
port, which favors the industry in a number of im- 
portant respects. Five-year terms are recommended 
for Crown leases, with fixed rate of stumpage for 
various classes of timber, the rates suggested being 
lower than formerly in practically all cases. A change 
in the method of scaling is suggested. 

Hon. Wm. A. Finlayson, Ontario minister of lands 
and forests, delivered a stirring address before the 
Liberal-Conservative Business Men’s Club of Toronto 
on April 29. He described in much detail the ag- 
gressive policy upon which his department is working 
for reforesting both old and new Ontario. 

M. M. Little, who for the last six years has been 
connected with the office of the British Columbia 
lumber commissioner in eastern Canada, has received 
notice that he has been appointed acting commissioner. 

Jerry L. Lynch, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., having 
secured control of a 14-square mile area in the Dore 
Lake section, is completing arrangements for installing 
a sawmill at Michipicoten Harbor, Ont. 

John J. Miller, who for several years was National 
Hardwood Lumber Association inspector, is now 
Ontario representative of Hugh Stewart & Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., manufacturer and wholesaler of 
hardwood. 

Bert Harper, who has been a member of the Toronto 
sales staff of the Long Lumber Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
for several years, has been placed in charge of sales 
for the Long Lumber Co. in Toronto and district. 
succeeding G. L. Patterson, who recently resigned. 

Sam Thompson, manager of lumber sales, Canadian 
International Paper Co., Montreal, has resumed his 
position after a year’s leave of absence owing to ill 
health. 

Charles L. Coates, late of A. Coates & Sons, Bur- 
lington, Ont., has been appointed Ontario representa- 
tive of the Standard Hardwood Lumber Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

J. S. Ferguson and S. A. O’Brien have been ap- 
pointed western Ontario representatives for Dominion 
Timbers (Ltd.), Toronto and Vancouver, with offices 
at 481 Richmond Street, London, Ont. 

The Thunder Bay Lumber Co., of Port Arthur, 
Ont., at the head of which is M. J. McDonald, re- 
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building 
Prince 


cently entertained the architects and the 
trade at an enjoyable banquet held at the 


Arthur Hotel. 
Macon, Ga. 


May 3.-—-Roofer manufacturers reported a much 
better inquiry than in any previous week this year. 
Orders also were quite plentiful. However, there are 
plenty of sales at $18.50 and $19.50, though some 
manufacturers claim to be getting $19 and $20. But 
they say they should be getting at least $21 to make 
a fair profit. The mills are not yet running to full 
capacity, but production has increased. The long 
drouth and heat of April was broken on Saturday, 
the last day of the month, by general rains and a 
decided drop in temperature. 


Longleaf manufacturers in southwest Georgia and 
southeast Alabama are working their mills to capacity, 
having no difficulty in selling all that is produced. 
There have been heavy purchases for railroad ex- 
tensions, and this week it was reported that the Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad is about to build another 
extension of its line in southwest Georgia, close to 
the longleaf field. There has been no change in 
prices of longleaf. Production is above normal and 
logging conditions are satisfactory. 

Some pine mills have changed to hardwood, be- 
cause of the better prices prevailing. Logging crews 


some prices are weak. Railroads are back in the mar- 
ket for limited quantities. Longleaf timbers show 
strength, but demand has not developed as expected. 
On account of flood conditions in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, oak flooring prices advanced $5 to $7.50. 
Green No. 1 lath made another advance to $4.75 this 
week, but most orders are still placed at $4.50. 

C. J. Deal, of the Warrior River Lumber Co., an- 
nounces the leasing of yard space at Avenue B and 
17th Street. 

S. E. and W. W. Deal, of the Deal Saw Mills Co., 
Tuscaloosa, has gone to Monticello, Fla., where a re- 
cent purchase of timber lands is being put in shape 
for removal to it of the Coal Fire mill. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


May 3.—The pine mills in this immediate territory 
are not suffering from the Mississippi floods, except 
through the shortage of cars, only about 50 to 60 
percent of their requirements being supplied. Weather 
for operating has been ideal and labor is plentiful. 
A number of pine operations have been affected by 
the flood situation, but not nearly as badly as hard- 
wood operations. 

Flooring, 3- and 4-inch, has shown material strength, 
and stocks of rift are down to almost nothing. No. 2 
has been selling well, and the slowest movers seem 
to be No. 1 and B&better 4-inch. B&better 3-inch is 
very strong, with a heavy 





oversale registered. Drop 
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In order to move a 60-ton wooden house over a bridge that would stand ;? 

only a 14-ton load, engineers at West Newton, Mass., reinforced the 

bridge with 18218 beams. These permitted the house to be moved across 
the bridge without any damage or trouble 


siding is showing more 
snap. Stocks have been 
moving out well, and mills 
have no surplus drop siding 
strips, so that there is con- 
siderable delay in getting 
shipments of certain pat- 
terns. No. 3 drop siding 
has been moving in nice 
volume. Ceiling has been 
selling well, and the No. 2 
in %x4-inch has been very 
active. Upper grades have 
been a little slow. Parti- 
tion has been having excep- 
tionally good movement, 
and stocks are very low. 
Finish items, except in 
mixed cars, have _ been 
slow, though prices are 
low. Considerable orders 
for sap are in prospect. 
Fencing, 4-inch No. 2, 
has shown nice movement 
and surplus of longleaf and 
shortleaf has been wiped 
out. Flooring, 6-inch No. 
is oversold in longleaf 
for forty-five days, while 
there is some surplus of 
shortleaf air dried soda 
dipped strips. 
boards, 8-, 10 and 12-inch, 








are producing a big supply of material for the veneer 
plants in addition to meeting the demand of the 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


May 2.—President Louis Carr, of the Southwest 
Co., reports that its shipments for April exceeded 
those of any previous month in Alamogordo’s his- 
tory, and present orders exceed stock on hand. Mr. 
Carr plans to visit the mill at Pisgah, N. C., next 
month. Speaking of the ravages of the chestnut 
blight, Mr. Carr remarked that the company has in 
Pisgah Forest 14,000 acres of chestnut as yet un- 
touched, into which the logging road has not yet 
been extended. He spoke warmly of the utility of 
chestnut, not only as a source of ties, but for such 
special purposes as piano keys, posts etc., while some 
manufacturers require the balance of the cut for 
crating. 

The Breece Lumber Co., which has 8,000,000 feet 
of logs ahead of the saw, has suspended logging in 
the Mescalero reservation for a short time until the 
log pond is in readiness, and until the mill running 
at capacity demands additional supply. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


May 2.—Prices have stiffened all down _ the line. 
Mills had plenty business offered at the old basis, 
but there were few bookings at figures in effect the 
first half of April. Several items were sold out al- 
together, and the demand for building items con- 
tinued to increase. Strong demand for 1x3-inch No. 
1 flat grain flooring came from eastern territory, 
and this same section took a lot of air dried roofers, 
both plain and beaded. Finish, 1x10- and 1x12- 
inch B&better S4S, held its own at $60 and $70, mill 
basis. Molding sold freely, but some discounts from 
list were rather stiff. Small timbers are sluggish, 
but all items of dimension are in demand, even though 


are beginning to show a 
little surplus but shortleaf are in fair movement, espe- 
cially for export. Shortleaf fencing, 4-inch No. 3, 
is badly oversold, but there is a slight surplus in long- 


leaf. The 6-inch No. 3 is still oversold in both long- 
leaf and shortleaf. Stocks of 8-, 10- and 12-inch 


No. 3 longleaf boards are badly broken, but there is 
a fair surplus in shortleaf. 

No. 1 kiln dried lath are oversold for thirty days. 
Considerable inquiry is being made for '%-inch snow 
fence lath, and though cutting these involves diffi- 
culties, a number of mills have turned in this direc- 
tion; so that supplies of plaster lath are reduced. 
No. 1 plaster lath are being sold at $3.75, mill base, 
compared with $3.25 two weeks ago. No. 2 lath are 
showing some strength. 

Sales of Nos. 1 and 2 dimension, longleaf and 
shortleaf, show considerable pick-up. Stocks are still 
fairly badly broken, with no real excess of any par- 
ticular item. No. 3 has been showing fair activity. 
Longleaf timbers remain firm, and sales in some cases 
extend up into July. Shortleaf is fairly active. Ex- 
porting is not quite as of late. Box shook are fairly 
well cleaned up. 


Norfolk, Va. 


May 2.—The North Carolina pine market during 
the first of last week was quiet, but, during the last 
half, inquiries were more numerous for box lumber 
and framing, though orders have not yet developed 
in proportion. Unless business does pick up soon 
in dressed stock, a number of mills are going to 
take voluntary vacation. Some large operators are al- 
ready talking of closing down for thirty to sixty 
days. April volume will not compare favorably with 
March. 

There has been a little better demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and better kiln dried, one mill selling 225,000 
feet at a good price delivered by water along with 
some rough lumber. Good circular sawn edge and 
stock widths combined are in better demand, but 
straight edge is slow and low in price. No. 2 and bet- 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
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ALIFORNIA 
White Pine 


BOX,SHOP and CLEARS 


Tell us your needs today. 


C. D. Terwilliger, 
Sec.-Treas, 8 
Gen. Mgr. 


F. E. Walker, 


Asst. Sec, 
& Treas. 








Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


LOYALTON, CALIFORNIA 








Siding 
Finish 
Ceiling 
Mouldings 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Tank Stock 
Silo Stock 
Squares 


360 North Michigan Avenu, t ‘ Chicago 
W. O. W. Building, 


Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bldg., - - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - New York 
London Guarantee Building, 
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Shop 
Ties 
Timbers 
Flitches 
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Every Lumberman 
Should Have This Book 
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TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 





DOUCLAS MALLUCH 
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series of oil paintings by iver Kemp, e 
Sent, postpaid, for $1.50. 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., 


New York artist. 


gola 


greater joy, or serve as a more welcome gift 
to his friend. 
“Tote-road and Trail’ 
in the manner of which it is worthy; bound 
stamped. and witt 
in full color, 


“Tote -road and 
Trail,’”’ the new vol- 
ume of verse by Mr. 
Malloch now ready 
for delivery, is the 
most important and 
entertaining that 
has come from his 
pen. It represents 
the ripe genius of 
nearly forty years’ 
association, as boy 
and man, with the 
lumber business. It 
assembles in a sin- 
gle volume the best 
that he has written 
hitherto unpublished 
in book form, 


No book of verse 
will afford a lum- 
berman or logger 
has been printed 


silt top. 
from a 
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You Can Positively 
Increase Your Sales 


—by using Clancy’s Red Book Service of infor- 
mation as an aid in your sales and credit work. 
The Red Book is a complete directory of car- 
load buyers of lumber and allied products and 
new names are furnished TWICE a week asa 
part of this service. 


Write for Pamphlet 49-S, giving rates 
and full particulars. 


Try our Collection Department any time on 
ordinary past due or disputed accounts, wheth- 
er or not you are a subscriber. 


For rates ask for Pamphlet No. 49-C. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St. 
NEW YORK CITY 





























The Occupies an en- 
WHITE : tire ao Ret re! 
HENRY NE 
STUART : . \ ‘ . district. 
Building, 


SEATTLE 


Office headquarters for the Northwest 
Lumber Industry 


Let us tell you all the reasons why. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING COMPANY 


1301 Fourth Avenue 














Lumbermen:— 


Give your children a 
copy of our new educa- 
tional book on wood— 





They'll enjoy reading it. A 
wonderful book for every lum- 
berman’s child to have. Your 
boy or girl will have greater love 
and respect for your business 
after reading ““Touch Wood!” 


This entertaining story of the 
products of the forest should 
sell for $1, but it’s 


Only 


50 Cents 


Postpaid 


teciceaiabertan 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















ter 4/4 stock widths, band sawn, are still quiet, al- 
though a little more inquiry is being made for 1x4%- 
and 5-inch rough and 7-inch dressed. Good circular 
stock widths are moving better, price being attractive. 
Edge 4/4 No. 3, also No. 3 stock widths, have been 
moving very slowly. No. 2 and better 5/4 is quiet 
but demand is improving for 6/ and 8/4 in both edge 
and stock widths. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips and 
miscuts have been very quiet. 

There has been very little demand for 4/4 edge No. 
1 box, rough, kiln or air dried. Local box makers 
are using much gum and poplar. They have covered 
on gum but are buying some poplar. Northern box 
makers are buying little except 4-inch box, dressed 
and resawn, and 6-inch box rough with some 8-inch. 
Even good air dried edge box is not easy to sell. 
No. 1 4/4 stock box is not moving briskly. Much 
air dried is offered and price is a little weak. Buyers 
are holding off. Edge 4/4 No. 2 and No. 2 stock 
box continue to move very slowly. Box bark strips, 
4/4 dressed, have been in fair demand. More rough 
air dried strips are being offered for quick shipment. 
Inquiries for 6/4 stock box, air dried, dressed and 
resawn, are picking up. 

Sales of flooring, ceiling etc. in mixed cars have 
shown a slight improvement but orders for solid 
cars are few and far between. Planing mills are ac- 
cumulating a surplus and many are talking of shut- 
ting down. A number are running part time. Prices 
still show wide variation. A rather large lot of 6- 





New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Owenton Lumber Co. 
opening retail yard. 

ARKANSAS. Helena—Jones-Askew Lumber Co. 
opening retail lumber business. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Fred Howard Cable 
opening Service Lumber Yard at 9317 Hooper Ave. 

Los Angeles—A. R. Andrieu opening Paramount 
Floor Co. at 4814 San Marcos Place. 

GEORGIA. Cuthbert—E. S. Weitel & Son start- 
ing broom and ax handle manufacturing plant. 


ILLINOIS. Girard —Smirl & Gibson starting 
planing mill. 
IOWA. Scranton—Pullman Lumber Co. opening 


retail lumber business. 


KENTUCKY. Whitco—Eastern Kentucky Hard- 
wood Flooring Co. recently began business. 

LOUISIANA. Kentwood—Kentwood Lumber Co. 
will establish box factory. Wilson, of Haz- 
elhurst, Miss., has purchased interest and addi- 
tional capital has been enlisted to expand plant. 

MINNESOTA. Harmony—Farmers & Merchants 
Lumber Co. recently organized. 

Prinsburg—McGregor Bros. & Co, started a re- 
tail business. 

MISSOURI. Springfield—J. T. Owens opening 
lumber business. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Conway—Marshall Lumber 
Co. started retail business. 

NEW YORK. Carmel—Cornell-Hartwell Lumber 
Co. starting business. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—American Pine Co. starting 
in business at 2161 Western Ave. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Chaffin Bros. cp- 
ening lumber yard on Capitol Hill; $20,000 yard 
under construction. 

OREGON. Heppner—Fred J. 
sawmill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Nanticoke—Riverside Lumber 
Co. starting retail business. 


TEXAS. Sherman—Cappleman Planing Mill 
open for business with new machinery, etc. 

Tyler—Denman Lumber Co. will open yard. 

WASHINGTON. Copalis Crossing—Oriental Lum- 
ber Co. putting in sawmill. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Mullins—Martin Lumber Co. 
opening retail business. 

WISCONSIN. Hales Corner—Hales Corner Lum- 
ber Co. opening for business. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Haileybury—Haiieybury Lumber Co. 
opening branch yard at boom mining town cf 
Rouyn, Que. 

Toronto—J. L. Nevison Lumber Co., recently 
formed by J. L. and J. R. Nevison and G. L. 


Patterson, 
Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Camden—J. P. Wright Lumber Co. 
sold to Leslie Lumber & Supply Co. 

Clarksville—Johnson County Lumber Co. sold to 
Dyke Lumber Co., of Fort Smith. 

Little Rock—Report that E. H. Williams had 
purchased interest in East Arkansas Lumber Co. 
erroneous; the company sold a half interest in its 
yard at Cardwell, Mo., to Mr. Williams and the 
erroneous report arose from that deal. The East 
Arkansas Lumber Go. operates a long chain of 
yards in Arkansas, Missouri and Louisiana, with 
its \ cmeenoens and purchasing office in Little 
Rock. 

Milo—Johnson & Brett succeeded by D. N. John- 
son. 

FLORIDA. Miami—Jones-Young Lumber Co. 
sold to Bailey’s Lumber Yard. 

INDIANA. Elberfeld—Reported that Luhring 
Lumber Co., of Evansville, has purchased a yard 
at this point. 

Helmsburg—Wade & Tutterow succeeded by Bay 


Voight starting 


and 8-inch kiln dried roofers to be shipped by water 
was sold last week at a good price. Air dried roofers 
have been slow and are a little weak. Framing, 
rough and dressed, has not been very active though 
inquiries have been numerous. Lath seems quiet again 
and are not as strong. 

The Maiden Chair Co., of Maiden, N. C., has let 
a contract to the Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., for installation of two fully equipped dry kilns, 
of the progressive and end-pile type, designed for 
drying chair stock, each kiln to be 18x24-foot in size. 


Shreveport, La. 


May 2.—High water has forced many hardwood 
mills to shut down. Pine operations are fairly steady, 
as Louisiana and Texas producing areas are little 
affected by floods. The pine demand has not been 
very good. Oil field trade is extremely light, over- 
flow from rivers having seriously interfered with 
drilling. The volume of yard trade from north cen- 
tral States is disappointing. The high water is re. 
ducing grades of lumber on stick. It will be two 
or three months before overflow lumber is offered for 
sale. Labor and car supply are satisfactory, and 
weather is favorable. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the S. E. 
Lyons Lumber Co., of Shreveport, held here last week 
it was decided to liquidate. 


(Continued on page 96) 





& Tutterow; operates as Helmsburg Lumber & 
Hardware Co, 

MICHIGAN. Benton Harbor-——-Geo. A. Mills & 
Son succeeded by Rosenberg & Forbes. 

Laingsburg—Emil Lee yard sold to M. D. Hoyt 
= associates who will operate as Hoyt Lumber 
*o. 

MINNESOTA. Canton—Purchasers of the Col- 
men Lumber Co. yard will operate as Canton 
‘Lumber Co. 

Goodhue—John McHugh Lumber Go. suceeeded 
by Streator Lumber Co. 

Silver Lake—Stearns Lumber Co. sold to Streator 
Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Heidelberg—J. M. Flynn Lumber 
Co. sold planing mill to C. Blankinship, and im- 
provements and repairs are under way; R. H. 
Anderson, manager. 

Jackson—Enochs Lumber Co. sold to Enochs & 
Flowers (Inc.) 

MISSOURI. Cardwell—E. H. Williams pur- 
chased half interest in East Arkansas Lumber 


o. 

Louisiana—Pike County Lumber & Supply Co. 
succeeded by Engleman Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Avoca—Avoca Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by M. H. Lum. 

NEW YORK. New York—Staats & Co. mov- 
ing into Transportation Building, 225 Broadway, 
on 42nd floor. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Minnewauken—Bovey-Shute 
& Jackson sold to Independent Lumber Yard, of 
New Rockford. 

OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—C. A. Talcott Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Wade-Talcott Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. York—H. E. Boring & Bro. 
succeeded by Boring Furniture Co. 

York—Geo. W. Gilbert succeeded by Geo. W. 
Gilbert & Sons (Inc.) 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Hosmer—lInterior Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Thompson Yards (Inc.) 

Orient—Interior Lumber Co, succeeded by 
Thompson Yards (Inc.) 

Reliance—Anderson Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Cc. H, Entsminger Lumber Co, 

TEXAS. West—T. Denton sold to Higginbotham 
Lumber Co. 

Wichita Falls—Oil Center Lumber Co., interest 
of A. L. Harrison sold to M. A. Quillin. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—Lester Smith sold 
interest in the Gold Medal Shingle Co. 

WISCONSIN. _ Marathon—Connor Retail Lum- 
ber Co, sold to Menzner Lumber & Supply Co. ss 

Marshfield—Booth-Campbell Retail Lumber Co 
succeeded by Dairy Belt Lumber Go. 


Incorporations _ 


ALABAMA. Mobile—S. B. Adams Lumber Co., 
incorporated; to manufacture hardwood lumber. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Industrial City 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Vernon Townsend Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Miami—Miami Sash, Door & Millwork Co., 
incorporated; old concern. ; 


GEORGIA. Columbus—H. Dixon Smith, incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—Central Millwork Co., in- 


corporated; capital, $1,200; 4925 Fullerton Ave. 

Chicago—Industrial Lumber Supply Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $20,000; 410 N. Michigan Ave.; 
wholesale crating lumber. 

Chicago—Ready-Built Store Equipment Co., 10 
S. LaSalle St.; incorporated; capital, $40,000; to 
manufacture store fixtures. 

IOWA. Sioux City—Geo. B. Siemer Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000; general lumber, cal 
and fuel business. 


LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Few-Moore Lumber 


Co., incorporated; capital, $60,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Beverly—Howard A. Doane 
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—— 
€o., incorporated; capital, $50,000; retail lumber. 


MISSISSIPPI. Bovina—Swift Hardwood Lumber 
Co, incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


MISSOURI. Bonne Terre—Bonne Terre Lumber 
Co. incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Monett—Southwest Lumber Co., incorporated. 

St, Joseph—Cousins Lumber Co. increasing capi- 
tal to $500,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—F. Albert Lutz’s Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, 3,500 shares £160 

r value and 2,000 shares, no par value; F. Al- 
pert Lutz, 829 Jefferson Ave. 

Brockport—Brockport Lumber & Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000; address Harland R. 
Martin, Webster, N. Y. 

New York—Crystal Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, 200 shares $100 par value and 100 shaves 
no par value; address David Levy, 19 Pitts St., 
New York. 

Port Richmond—New Brighton Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000; address Isaac Mey-ro- 
wich, 444 Manor Rd., Port Richmond. 

Queens—Main Lumber & Supply Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $10,000; address Jacob Rudnick, 585 
Miller Ave., Brooklyn. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Elkin—Bolling Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Sanford—Brunswick Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital $100,000; address E. H. Camp. 

Statesville—Kennedy Plywood Co., incorporated; 
capital, $250,000; to manufacture lumbers, veneers, 
furniture, etc. 

Vanceboro—Lancaster Lumber Co., Incorporated; 
capital, $250,000. 

OREGON. Mapleton—Huntington Shingle Co. in- 
creasing capital from $2,000 to $5,000. 

Medford—Stewart-MacPherson Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $15,000. 

Portland—Darling-Singer Lumber Co., increasing 
capital to $200,000. 

Portland—Western Lumber 
capital decreased to $2,500. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Rosemont—Mehl & Latta, in- 
corporated; old concern. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Grismore-Hyman Coop- 
erage & Lumber Co.,_ incorporated; capital, 
$100,000. . 

Memphis—G. A, Williams & Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000. 

Memphis—aA. B, Speicht Co., incorporated. 

TEXAS. Amarillo—Chalonet Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000. 

Dallas—Geo. W. Owens Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $600,000. 

El Paso—El Paso Sash & Door Co., increasing 
capital from $500,000 to $600,000; 2200 Mills St. 

Fort Worth—Reynolds-Campbell Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

Kyle—Wallace Bros. Lumber Co. increasing capi- 
tal from $30,000 to $100,000. 

Marshall—Marshall Wood Products Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—J. R. Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital $10,000; sawmill. 
anu Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital 


Warehousing Co., 


Seattle—Arbor-Vita Corporation, incorporated; 
capital, $500; timber products. 
Seattle—Skamania Logging Co., incorporated; 


capital, $60,000. 

South Bend—South Bend Mills & Timber Co., 
incorporated. 

WEST VIRGINIA. White Sulphur Springs— 
Pocahontas Timber Security Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $100,000; to deal in timber lands and timber. 

WISCONSIN. Mayville—Wisconsin Radiator Fur- 
niture Co., incorporated. 

WYOMING. Buffalo—Buffalo Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000; old concern, 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Blind River—Caledonian Hardwood 
Production Co., granted Federal charter; capital. 
$5,000,000. 

Blind River—Mataninda Forest Products Co., 
granted Ontario charter to engage in general lum- 
ber and woodworking business and to manufacture 
eee, eapwees. paper and other products; capital, 


New Mills and Equipment 


_CALIFORNIA. Glendora—California Novelty 
Chair Co., Roy Leffingwell, manager, let contract 
for 100 x 200 ft. factory building. 

Los Angeles—Blanchard Lumber Co. plans con- 
struction of planing mill for joint use of its yards 
at Burbank and Lankershim. 

INDIANA. Evansville—H. S. and Clarence Pat- 
berg plan erection of planing mill and office to 
cost about $25,000. 

LOUISIANA. Oakdale—International Pine Pro- 
ducts Co. organized with capital of $150,000 plans 
erection of plant to manufacture turpentine and 
other by-products from stumps and other pine 
waste, 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Lexington Lumber & 

fg. Co. has begun construction of planing mill. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lexington—Ed Tiser re- 
ported promoter of plan to erect hardwood and 
cedar mill near here. 

VIRGINIA. Covington—Erection of lumber mill 
with output of 20,000 cubic feet daily, announced; 
mill will be operated by Dunlop Creek Lumber Cor- 
poration with general offices in Toledo, Ohio, 
which owns tract at Hematite. 

Madison—E. A. Close & Son will erect 52x 65 
ft. factory building and will install wood working 


equipment. , 
Casualties 


ALABAMA. Eufaula—Reported fire loss of 
Whittle & Slade Lumber Co. erroneous; only a 
small amount of lumber was burned, giving rise to 
report that plant was damaged. 


GEORGIA. Columbus—Plant of Electric City 
Lumber Co. burned with loss of $15,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Rollingfork—White Lumber Co. 
Plant destroyed by fire. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Pittston—J. E. Patterson & 
Co. lumber yard damaged by fire; loss, $15,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Jalapa—Coxe-Chapman 
Lumber Co., loss by fire; machinery damaged. 


TEXAS. Kountze—Wiggins Lumber Co., loss by 
fire in office and commissary. 


VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Lumber Yard of W. E. 
Thomas Marine Railway Co. burned. 


WASHINGTON. Colville—Sawmill of E, J. Har- 
per, near here, damaged by fire; loss estimated at 


WISCONSIN. Rhinelander—Main factory build- 
ing of Wisconsin Veneer Co. destroyed by fire with 
loss of between $100,000 and $150,000. 

Silver Cliff—Saw and planing mill of Chas, Ta- 
chick & Sons destroyed by fire; loss about $3,000; 
will be rebuilt. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Quebec—Wholesale warehouse on Pine 
Ave. belonging to J. G. Chalifour, loss about $30,- 
0. 


Timber Land Sales 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., May 2.—Report of the purchase 
by the Deal-Curtis Lumber Co., Coal Fire, Ala., of 
more than one hundred million feet of long- and 
shortleaf stumpage near Monticello, Florida, and the 
removal of their plant at Coal Fire to this new loca- 
tion, has been made. The firm expects to add other 
timber to these newly acquired holdings. Saw and 
planing mill capacity to be about 75,000 ft. per day. 
Timber being exhausted at the present location made 
the securing of another location necessary. Price 
paid has not been given out. The same interests are 
closing for another lot of timber located on the War- 
rior River and northwest of Birmingham. Recent 
purchases will total near two hundred million feet. 
N. E. Curtis, vice president of the Deal-Saw Mill 
Co., sales agent of the allied firms of which the 
Deal-Curtis Lumber Co. is one, will have charge of 
the operation of the company at Monticello. 


Osweco, N. Y., May 2.—Negotiations are about 
completed for the sale of 6,000 acres of timber land 
now owned by Stuart Lansing and Virgil K. Kel- 
logg of Watertown, N. Y., located in the counties of 
Hamilton and Herkimer, to the West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. The West Virginia company has a big 
plant at Mechanicville, N. Y., to which point the 
lumber from this acreage will be shipped. 


Hymeneal 


ECKSTROM-SIMS. Thomas F, Eckstrom, 
manager of the American Door Manufacturing 
Co. of Everett, Wash., was married last week 
to Miss Iris Sims, also of Everett. Mr. Eck- 
strom formerly represented the Sudden & 
Christenson interests in Everett and was for 
some time manager of the Hoquiam Lumber 
& Shingle Co. there. 


COLLINS-HUCHEL. E. Durbin Collins, as- 
sociated with the Calumet Lumber Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind., and Miss Kathryn L. Huchel, also 
of Hammond, will be married late this sum- 
mer, it was announced this week. Miss Huchel 
attended Rockford college last year. Mr. Col- 
lins is a graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and has been associated with the 
Calumet Lumber Co. since leaving there. 


HURD-ALBRIGHT. Laurence L. Hurd, who 
is associated with Hurd Bros., lumbermen of 
Buffalo, N. Y., was married on April 30 to Miss 
Nancy Albright, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
J. Albright, who are prominent in the social 
life of that city. The ceremony was performed 
at the First Presbyterian Church and was fol- 
lowed by a reception at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club. Mr. and Mrs. Hurd are taking an 
automobile honeymoon trip to Washington and 
the south. 


DONALDSON-McGOLDRICE. Miss Lucille 
MeGoldrick, voungest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. P. McGoldrick of Spokane, Wash., was married 
last week to Earl George Donaldson, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. D. E. Donaldson of Austin, Utah. 
The ceremony was performed at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton McGoldrick by Rev. 
Fr. McAleer. Mr. and Mrs. McGoldrick were 
best man and matron of honor respectively, 
and gave a wedding supper at the Spokane 
Club afterwards for the bride and groom and 
members of the family who were the only ones 
invited to the wedding. J. P. McGoldrick, 
father of the bride, is president of the Mc- 
Goldrick Lumber Co. and one of the best 
known lumber men of the Northwest. The 
bride is a popular and accomplished member 
of the younger set of Spokane. She attended 
Forest Ridge school in Seattle, was a year at 
the Georgetown convent at Washington, D. C., 
and finished her education at the University of 
California. The bridegroom received his edu- 
cation in the schools of Salt Lake City and the 
University of Utah. He is director of a large 
orchestra in Spokane and said to be the second 
youngest professional orchestra director in the 
United States. The couple will make their 
home at the Westminster apartments, Spokane. 
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Douglas Fir 


Redwood, White Fir, Hemlock 
California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 


Our values will interest you. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 


SALES OFFICE: 


8 pelding, CHICAGO desrbore sr 


Mills at: Mill City, Ore., Samoa, Calif. 
and (Hutchinson Lbr. Co.,) Oroville, Calif. 








Joun A. Spencer Lumser Co. 
Suite 800, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 
Wholesale and Commission 


AND YELLOW 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE PINE 





Southern Hardwoods 








SPRUCE TOPS 


FOR TABLES, IRONING BOARDS, ETC. 
Glued on Linderman machine. Shaped or 
square edges. Also furnish cut stock for legs 
and frames. Kiln dried, dressed and sanded. 


CARLOADS FROM PACIFIC COAST MILL 


Gram-Willis Lumber Co. 


2278 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephones: Franklin 3485-6 








7 REDWOOD 


SALES CO. 
LARGE MILLS General Office: ADVANTAGES 
I. Albion SAN FRANCISCO 1. Permanent Supply 
2. Dodge Eastern Sales: 2. Up-to-date Mills 
3. Dolbeer& Carson 360 North 3. Highest Grade Timber 
4. Hobbs, Wall Michigan Ave. 4. Dry Stock 
5. Holmes-Eureka a Perfectly worked 
6. Little River CHICAGO, ILL. 6. Guaranteed Grades 
7. Northwestern Phone, Cent. 6910 7. Quick Shipments 








WesternWood ProductsCo. 


Specialists in Western and Northern 
FACTORY AND YARD STOCKS 
Phone, Randolph 2000 


Builders Building, . - CHICAGO 











THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices om door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


M. Sirrell, president of the Big Bay Lumber Co., 
returned last week from several months’ sojourn in 
southern California. 


L. H. Levisee, of the Levisee Lumber Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis., was in Chicago this week calling on the north- 
ern hardwood trade. 


C. E. Klumb, sales manager of the Finkbine Lum- 
ber Co., Jackson, Miss., spent several days in Chicago 
this week on business. 


W. F. Oliver, of the Oliver Lumber Co., Toronto, 
Ont., was in Chicago last week, calling on friends in 
the local hardwood trade. , 


Phil P. Phillippi, sales manager of the W. C. Lan- 
don Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., made a_ business 
trip to Chicago this week. 


The Lumber Products Co. has moved from the 
Roanoke Building to Suite 1056 Builders Building, 
228 North La Salle Street. ; 


M. Bradshaw, of the Indiana Flooring Co., Reed 
City, Mich., spent a day in Chicago this week sizing 
up the maple flooring situation. 


John M. Bissell, general manager of the Marathon 
Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., was in Chicago this week 
calling on the southern pine trade. 


J. M. Willett, president of the Aberdeen Lumber 
Co., left May 1 for an extended visit to southern 
mill operations in Mississippi and Alabama. 


F. L. Adams, president of the Adams-Banks Lum- 
ber Co., prominent southern pine manufacturer of 
Morton, Miss., was a Chicago visitor this week. 


The Shead Lumber Association and the National 
Association of Commission Lumber Salesmen on May 
1’ moved to Suite 1439 Straus Building, 310 South 
Michigan Avenue. 


A. E. Puls, sales manager of the Metropolis Bond- 
ing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, spent a couple of days in 
Chicago this week conferring with M. L. Hansen, of 
the Hansen Lumber Co., local representative. 


W. Heidloff, for many years in the lumber and 
grain business in New Canton, IIl., but recently con- 
fining his activities to the elevator business, celebrated 
his eighty-first birthday anniversary last week. 


R. A. Long, chairman of the board of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., and Mrs. Long 
passed through Chicago April 28 on their return to 
Kansas City following a visit in Washington, D. C. 


William Eckman, of the Coulter Lumber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., when in Chicago this week reported 
that the numerous inquiries received during the last 
week gave promise of a good volume of business this 
month. 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
which for many years was located at 30 North La Salle 
Street, has moved its headquarters to Suite 1740 
in the McCormick Building, 332 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


V. P. Childress, who for about eight years has 
been sales manager for the Lathrop Lumber Co., of 
Lathrop, Ala., has resigned and on May 2 entered the 
commission lumber business under his own name at 
Birmingham, Ala. 


The Industrial Lumber Supply Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $20,000 to conduct a 
wholesale crating lumber business in Chicago. Among 
those interested in the new concern are H. Z. Block 
and E. W. Falcon. 


The Covey-Durham Co. has discontinued its down- 
town office at 431 South Dearborn Street, and moved 
its headquarters to the new yard at 1840 North 
McVicker Avenue, where a full line of railroad ma- 
terial and industrial lumber is carried in stock. 


C. E. Slaughter, of Stillwater, Minn., president of 
the Cascade Lumber Co., of Yakima, Wash., was in 
Chicago May 38 calling on the Pondosa pine trade. 
He stated that the mills were fairly busy and antici- 
pated a good late spring and early summer trade. 


L. J. Boykin, vice president and general manager 
of the Boykin Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., and James 
Crawford, mill manager of the Gulf Lumber Co., of 
Fullerton, La., stopped off in Chicago for a day last 
week en route to Washington, D. C., on business. 


Charles B. Gorin, who for four years was connected 
with the Kohler Lumber Co., has entered the com- 
mision lumber business under his own name in Suite 
468 Wrigley Building, 410 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. He will specialize in southern and north- 
ern pine and hemlock. 


H. P. Plummer, of the Union Lumber Co., returned 
this week from a business trip to Kansas City, Omaha 
and other middle Western consuming points. Otis 
Johnson, of San Francisco, Calif., vice president of 





the company, arrived in Chicago this week to spend 
some time at the local office. 


J. W. Smith, sales manager of the Wausau South. 
ern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., passed through Chj: 
cago this week on his return to headquarters after 
having made the rounds of the trade im Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania. He reported the volume of 
orders being placed was fairly good. 


T. J, Black, well known Taylorville, Ill., lumber. 
man, last week celebrated his seventy-second birthday 
anniversary. He has been in the Iumber business jp 
Taylorville for 46 years, managing the Alexander 
yards a number of years and later becoming mana. 
ger of the Sicily yard operated by the Baker Lum. 
ber Co. 


Frank Burnaby, president of the Sun Lumber Co,, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., spent a few days in Chicago 
this week visiting his brother, Fred Burnaby, of the 
Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co. Frank Burnaby reports 
business good in southern California and _ prospects 
promising for a continued satisfactory turnover in the 
retail yard trade. 

J. A. Tatum, secretary and sales manager of the 
Southwest Lumber Co., Alamogordo, N. M., was in 
Chicago this week calling on the trade. Mr. Tatum 
is enthusiastic over the merits of the native woods 
of that section, the products of his company includ- 
ing Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, white fir and 
western white pine. 





Veteran Celebrates 85th Birthday 


Curprewa Faris, Wis., May 2.—On May 17, War- 
ren W. Potter will celebrate his eighty-fifth birthday 
at his home in this city. Only a few months ago 
Mr. Potter regretfully concluded his work in Lees- 
ville, La., where he has represented the Weyerhaeuser 
interests for nearly twenty years. ‘Never was a 
finer set of gentlemen to work for, even if it is a big 











W. W. Potter, veteran Weyerhaeuser 
employee, and grandchildren 


organization,” Mr. Potter a few days ago declared. 
Mr. Potter is a genial character, beloved in his 
native community and in Leesville, as well. He is a 
descendant of General Warren of Revolutionary War 
fame. 

The little girls seen in the picture have captured 
their grandfather for a jolly romp on his broad, green 
lawn overlooking the Chippewa Valley. 





F. K. Bissell, of Marshfield, Wis., and O. T. 
Swan, of Oshkosh, Wis., president and secretary-man- 
ager, respectively, of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, passed through Chi- 
cago on Monday of this week on their way to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to attend the annual meeting of the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, May 3. 


Announcement has been made that Burt E. Steenson 
has taken over the business of the late John C. Spry 
to handle timber lands. The Spry estate has placed 
its holdings in Mr. Steenson’s hands for liquidation 
and sale. Mr. Steenson, who was associated with 
Mr. Spry for thirteen years, will be assisted by Frank 
E. Lindsay, a business associate of Mr. Spry for eight 
years. 


Walter Robison, vice president and general manager 
of the Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., after 
attending the annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in Chicago last week left 
for Washington, D. C., to attend the annual on May 
3 of the National Committee on Wood Utilization. 
Mr. Robison was recently appointed a member of 
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the committee and vice chairman of the subcommitee 
on the seasoning and handling of lumber. 


Nils Gregertsen, president of the Gregertsen Bros. 
Co., cypress specialist, and Mrs. Gregertsen left for 
New York City April 30 to meet their son, William, 
on his return from the world cruise on the “floating 
university” ship Ryndam, which docked May 2 at 
Hoboken after completing an 8-months’ voyage of 
35,000 miles, which carried the vessel to 33 countries, 
47 ports and across five of the seven seas. 


A. E. Sortore, who for the last four years has 
been covering the southern States as sales engineer 
for the Clark Bros. Co., of Olean, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of Clark sawmill machinery, recently has moved 
to Atlanta, Ga., and established southern headquarters 
for his company at 27 Dartmouth Avenue, Avondale 
Estates, Ga. From this location, Mr. Sortore expects 
to be able to render an even better service to buyers 
of Clark sawmill machinery in the South than here- 


tofore. 
Sa RBBB aBaBE 


Activities of the Key Industries 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago in its May 
review of business conditions in the seventh Federal 
Reserve district states that production of passenger 
automobiles in the United States for the first quarter 
of 1927 totaled 799,270, compared with 973,801 in the 
same period of 1926. In March this year there were 
341,665 passenger cars produced, a gain of 31.1 per- 
cent over the preceding month, but a decline of 10.4 
percent from a year ago; output was 6.4 percent 
greater than in March, 1925, and about equal to that 
of March, 1924. Trucks produced in the United 
States during March totaled 45,056, compared with 
38,118 in the preceding month, and 41,612 in March, 
1926. Production of trucks for the first quarter of 
1927 was 120,417, while in the first three months of 
1926 the production was 103,970 trucks. 

Seasonable expansion in the distribution of new and 


used automobiles continued through March, although 
sales, except of used cars, were below the levels of a 
year ago. Sales made on the deferred payment plan 
were 42.3 percent of total retail sales, according to 
twenty-eight dealers reporting the item, as compared 
with 42.1 in February and 43.3 a year ago. Stocks 
held at the end of March averaged about the same as 
a month previous and were not so heavy as on the 
corresponding date of 1926. 


Agricultural Machinery and Equipment 

The aggregate value of sales billed during March 
to domestic and foreign customers by eighty-four 
manufacturers of agricultural machinery and equip- 
ment in the United States increased over February 
61.4 percent in the tractor, thresher, combination har- 
vester group; 17.5 percent for all other (exclusive of 
barn supplies), and 54.6 percent for barn equipment. 
Gains of 29.8 percent in the heavy group, 7 percent 
in barn equipment, and a recession of 7.8 percent in 
the light machinery group were shown in the com- 
parison with March, 1926. 


Furniture 

Of twenty-seven furniture manufacturers in the 
seventh district sending monthly reports to this bank, 
only a little more than one-third showed a gain over 
February in orders booked during March, and the 
aggregate declined 3.1 percent; in the comparison with 
March last year, new orders were less by 6.2 percent, 
with eleven out of twenty firms indicating decreases; 
and an increase of 0.8 percent over March, 1925, was 
reported, increases and decreases being evenly divided. 
Shipments during March gained 9.6 percent over the 
preceding month, but declined 1.5 percent from a 
year ago and 1.6 percent from March, 1925. Unfilled 
orders on hand March 31 were 12.9 percent smaller in 
amount than at the end of February and 11.9 percent 
less than on March 31, 1926. For twenty-two firms, 
an operating ratio of 81.8 for March compared with 
83.5 in February. 





CHARLES L. WOOD, pioneer resident of 
Piqua, Ohio, and veteran lumberman, died at 
his home in that city recently at the age of 
86, after an illness of one week. Mr. Wood, 
in spite of his advanced years, was active in 
the business of which he was head until 
stricken with his last illness, being in his 
office every day and personaly attending to 
its details. Born in Hollis, N. Y., June 28, 
1841, he had been a resident of Piqua since 
his carly boyhood. He studied law and was 
admitted to the bar, forming a partnership 
with Judge W. N. Foster, of Piqua. A few 
years later he entered the lumber business 
with his father who operated the Wood Plan- 
ing Mill at Piqua, and after the father’s death 
continued to operate that business until his 
own death. This business, which has been in 
continuous operation under Mr. Wood’s man- 
agement since 1879, is now known as the Piqua 
Planing Mill & Lumber Yard. Mr. Wood was 
held in great esteem in Piqua. He had-served 
as president of the Piqua Board of Education 
and was formerly president of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. He was active 
in church work and was president of the local 
building and loan association. For eleven 
years he was superintendent of the Sunday 
school in his church, and numerous other ac- 
tivities testify to his active mind and interest 
in public affairs. 


COL. EDWARD E. AYER, Chicago lumber- 
man and capitalist, died suddenly in Pasa- 
dena, Calif., where he was passing a holiday, 
on Tuesday, May 3, aged 86. Col. Ayer was 
born in Kenosha, Wis., and went west in a 
wagon train at the age of 19. Pioneering in 
the southwestern lumber industry he fur- 
nished ties for the transcontinental railroads 
being built from Chicago westward, and made 
a considerable fortune in that trade. He was 
organizer of the Ayer & Lord Tie Co., one of 
the larger organizations of the type and ex- 
panded his interests into other lumbering 
fields. He participated in the Civil War and 
gained the rank of colonel while in the In- 
dian service. Mr, Ayer had retired from active 
business some years ago and had since de- 
voted his time to the collection of Indian 
relics, of which he had one of the most val- 
uable collections in the country. He was also 
a collector of books and pictures and had made 
notable donations to the Field Museum, the 
Art Institute, the Newberry Library and the 
Chicago Historical Society. 


LEONARD E. JOHNSON, head of Leonara 
E. Johnson Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., 
died of heart failure while driving his auto- 
mobile in that city on Sunday, May 1, accord- 
ing to telegraphic advices received by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Johnson, who 
was 44 years of age, was apparently in per- 
fect health, but suffered an attack of influenza 
a few weeks ago, which probably weakened 
his heart. A widow and two children sur- 





vive. The business of which Mr. Johnson was 
active manager and head, will be continued 
temporarily with Ruth E. Baker in charge, 
who has been for eleven years office manager 
of the concern. News of Mr. Johnson’s sud- 
den death was a great shock to his many 
friends in the lumber industry. 


CoOL. W. L. CURRY, Civil War veteran and 
secretary of the Ohio Association of Sons of 
the Revolution and also a former lumber 
dealer of Marysville, Ohio, died at a Colum- 
bus hospital, April 27, at the age of 88. Fol- 
lowing his service in the First Ohio Cavalry, 
he became interested in the retail lumber busi- 
ness. Later on he became county auditor and 
went to Columbus as the first commissioner 
ef soldiers’ claims in Ohio. He wrote several 
historical books and had just completed a 
history of Ohio’s activities in the various 
wars. 


HAROLD RUSK, manager of the Terry 
Lumber Co., Roseville, Ill., died April 28 in a 
Monmouth hospital following an operation that 
morning. He had been ill only three days 
and was stricken in his office. His death was 
a great shoek to his friends and patrons of 
the luinber firm in that territory. Mr. Rusk 
was 32 years of age and had gone to Rose- 
ville as manzeger of the lumber office only 
last December. He had formerly been in Ma- 
son City, Ill. with the Terry concern and had 
been in its employ 10 years. Surviving are 
his widew, end a daughter. 


JOHN WASHINGTON ALLEN, lumberman 
of Columbia, S. C., died at the Columbia hos- 
pital the afternoon of May 1, after he had 
been a patient there for about four months. 
Ite was 64 years of age and had been in poor 
health for about two years. Mr. Allen, a 
native of Louisiana, had lived in Columbia 
for two years. He was a man of many fine 
qualities, with a talent for making friends 
and holding them. He was an ardent worker 
and knew the lumber business thoroughly. 
Surviving him are his widow, two daughters, 
two sons, one brother and two sisters. 


D. PRANK BOGERS, electrical engineer 
and superintendent of the Massee-Felton 
Lumber Co., died at his home at Macon, Ga., 
Sunday night, May 1, after a twelve days ill- 
ness of pneumonia. He was 54 years of age. 
Mr. Rogers was originally from Iowa but 
had spent most of his life in Georgia, having 
been a _ resident of Macon for twenty-five 
years. He leaves a wife and two children. 


JOSEPH A. CODY, who had been engaged 
in the lumber business at Newmarket, Ont., 
for the last twenty years, died on April 23, 
aged 75 years. He was a member of the 
board of governors of Pickering College at 
Newinarket. He is survived by a widow and 
six sons. 





CHICAGO 





A. J. BARKER H. T. FALL A. J. BOYLES 
e 
Fir, Spruce, Redwood 
Red Cedar Idaho White 
Lumber and 
and Shingles Western Pine 





Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Tel: Wabash 2991-2992 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 





R. G. KEIZER FRED L. LEIDINGER 


INLAND EMPIRE 


LUMBER Co. 


White Pine—Pondosa Pine 
Spruce— Fir and Larch 
Pacific Coast Products 


Telephone Central 5691 


Suite 758-760 CHICAGO 


Conway Building, 





“Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay” 


E.L. Cook Lumber Co. 


Kiln Dried and Air Dried 


Northern —HARDWOODS— Southern 


Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 
Basswood Red Gum Quartered Oak Mahogany 
Birch Sap Gum Poplar Maple 


White Pine Western Pine Fir Cedar 
3800 West 38th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 


Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Winegar, Wisconsin and Bonifas, Michigan 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL- 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Lumber Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“I. F.C.O.” Maple. Beech and Birch Flooring. 





PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., - - CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH c. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2165 


Griffith- Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 








KILN DRIED AND AIR DRIED 


Englemann Spruce 


We own Superior Spruce Mill Stock, 
hite Sulphur, B. C, 
Werepresent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd , Merritt, B.C. 


Paul Miller Co., °° 27,i283"~ 


Telephone, Main 0276 
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The following {. 0. b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ended April 30 in sections named: 

Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- 
ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas 
burg, City, burg, City, burg, City, burg, City, burg, City 
Miss. Mo. Miss. Mo. Miss. Mo. Miss. Mo Miss. Mo. 
ae Flooring Finish Casing and Base Dimension, SISIE Shiplap E 

Me Geet A cccacreevs 76.00 ....|) B&better rough B&better: No. 1— No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’ 3 
B&better 63.98 69.26] 1x6 to 12” ie ae 55.60 57.09] 2x 4”, a) ee so ae 
snened wee. SSM 1x6" 0... LL aes 408] 8 MOF 613s 63ies Matnaaes:- OC" 
¥ ey Be apeeeseeeqenenese: 46.14 44.78 : osdel y . 21.14 21.6 
FG Babetter 43.04 44.43] 1x5 and 10.2.0... : 19.43 53.06 Jambs eee seeenenese as ae 
caine ... 85.64] 1x12” ..........-.... 63.07 60.50 | Bé&hetter: — 2x 6” No. 3 all} cepcseesss Se wae 

No abated $7.94 ....1 1%24 te 19”......... 48.71 ....| 1x4 & 6”.......... > 74.50 ’ "or | o> SS pemeths) : a as 
sae 18.53 24.80] 5/4x3” ......... 2. 87-63) 1% An & 2x4 & 6”. 74.83 21. sss OE Be 

Ist” EG Babstter 62.46 70.56] 5/4x6” |... 2/222: 18.39 57.62 Fencing, SIS f BET sevesecses -23 17.90 

FG B&better 39.56 41.18] 5/4x8” ..... 15.86 57.62 1— 2x 8”, ; Dimension, SISIE 
a deneaes cose |=GUG /4x5” & 10” 73.09 71.17 Ma Ue .wiasscerecs wae SD i No. 2 & better log run: 
No. 1. 35.13 ....) 5/4x12” .. 73.50 71,17 Other lgts 35.41 35.75 93 28. ht ee 19.85 
No. 2....... 17.99 23.78] 1% and 2x4 to 12”... 49.39 .... i epee oes 8 & 20°..... 17 i MP siceneune 22.08 
; No. 3....... 12.22 6/4 & 8/4x5" & 10"... 73.75 Other gts. 25.10 36.11 mee “69 (27. ee occas 18.44 
1x6” No. 1, C. M. 29.61 | 6/4 & 8/4x12”. ; 73.75 | No. 2 (all lengths) : | pewiedorse 73 30.! 18 & 20’..... 22.29 
No, 2, C. M. 20.89 B&better Surfaced 1 17.13 16.63 18 & 20’..... ¥ 31.8: ite FT ae 21.44 
No. 3, C. M. 15.07 i Gveentvesnsasnnk 46.82 48.07 "sé 20.19 19.96 ner see 9 34. , eo: S sae 22.87 
F R00" sendesvdvedseres 50.23 50.02 0. ; eres 5. 39.2! Longleaf Timbers 
xi” B&better Gutag , ass. ee 1x8 See eesrocereces 59.70 53.42 1x4” 13.49 13.33 De @ Oe sesss 29.28 41.61 No. 1 Sq oan oon 20’ 
a Sees 30.28 30.25) 135 and 10”......... 69.20 60.68} = 13 16.61 15.57 | No, 2— “and under: 
ey ee ie 15.68 1x12 pitt tteeeeeeee ad 66.09 Buards sis or 82S Ok 74 rrr 23.60 22.91 9” is 26.92 28.00 
ee gececeveees®. PEE 2" MEE aeonsseunenss vee+ 68.21 | Noy. ’ eters 21.61 22.75 Bes SESoen seTeee eer - ee ee 
Sx” Ra&better 34.52 33.97) D/4x8) -----eeeeeeee <2: 88-21) “1x9”, 14 & 16’...... 16" we oneness ed St eeneeennnreens 44.13 
1. 32.23 30.81] S/44x8F wee ee eee es 60.75 68.21 Other lgts. » 18, & 20’..... 23.51 26.55) 44 cori. Til 4995 
No rie 17.94 19.57 »/4x5 _& a etesdens 72.60 80.52 1x10”, 14 & 16’..... 2x 6 Da as s¢-modnwe 19.05 19.57 Ss 
RE hee 9.60... DP ART DY wes ee ee recs +» 80.52 Other lets Mee 18.93 19.65 Cag Material 
%x4” No. 2... 20.50 :...) 6/4 & S/4xd......--. 64.63) 1x12", 14 & 16’ 1G" ew eens 18.83 21.56 | (All 1x4 and 6"): _, 7 
or eee eee See Oe & OO esivcere 64.63 Other lets... 2 90’ ..... 21.01 974 B&better, 9 & 18 44.75 
Partition 8 ; 1 8/ A 7 cecees 64.63 No. 2 (all 10 - 20’ ): Sia Ee esenccenne 20.67 20.93 S. & a i'vls. a? 
- 7 75, 6 8/4x5" & 10”, 71.50 | ~ : a excinunadi 18. 21.48 a & mul’pls . 
Ind do” Baabetter .... 42.47 39.75] O/} & S/Axi & 10”. 71.58 1x6, FW ascciccanse ie Sateeesees et assy | Ne. 2 9 18.2... 3800 
C Surfaced: "pride nlpa ria skies 18 & 20’..... 19.87 24.21 F pttsecesecee os 75 
Stringers BO EP vec reacens 38.95 ... at ret elie telalitn S500", 10" cveceeses seoe 28.00] 5° & multiples. 25.75 

90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16” BE cca kideomiinotd 36.11. No. 3 (ali Jengths) : *"” | ares 20.44 21.32 | No. 2, Random......... 23.87 
2 Dt SF aedebeane 49.00 1x6” 37.40 44.25] ~ ¥x6 to 12” Dn. nameateuns 20.59 25.06 Car Sills 

No. 1 rough, 26 to 28’ 59.17] 1xR” t ie — 3atrscallbaaep ican aie i: ¥ ~aee% 21.64 25.50 S48, SqE&S 

Bice cee GODT] URRY wwe eee eee BBD wee | AMR eee crop 3 0 S4s, § 
20 to 32 59.03 1x5 and 10” 43.99 aes en 2x12 12° sae asaand asad 19.68 22.75 Up to 9”, 34 to 36’... 410.00 

: Plaster Lath UX12 ence cece ee eees dita el | een er era 16" wos. ee eee sree S142 38 to 40’. 46.00 

OS A E ncanduaxs 3.51 3.23 5) 4x4” ttt teeeeeeeeee 419.90 ....] No. 4, all widths and - » 18 & 20°..... 35.00 | Up to 10”, 34 to 36’. 48.00 

No. 2, %”, i untae 2.19 2.03] 5/1x6”..... tees 45.90 lengths ............. 8.49 7.21] No. 3-~ phonies 45.11 

. 5/4x12 + 60.00 . DE We seésusevteresis 14.20 14.94 38 to 40’ 45.11 
Byrkit Lath Drop Siding BE eccovenvwedacn’ 14.37 13.11 | Up to 12”, 34 to 36’... 55,00 

4 paces 12.72 Roofers 1x4 or 6” B&better 39.64 40.49 | ieebheneeneny —~ aot 7 Paw sie. soos OM 

8 & 10°.... Se 2. SOO” cesccsvercs 35.22 eases 36.03 37.52 OxlO” 2... cc cc ccccce 12.81 Bevel Siding 

12° & longer SRE Gy SOE”  eneseeesses 20.92 MO Buvess cacena 23.29 26.24 BxIS” . occu ccccccccs 13.25 | 4x6” B&better ....... cove SBS8 

Following are f. 0. b. mill sales prices made in Shreveport (La.) territory during the period ended April 29: 

— gp ” Finish Boards, SiS er S2S Shortieaf Dimension, SISIE Longleaf Dimension, SISIE No. 3 Mixed Dimension 
x e B&bet. Rough: No. 1. Jo. 1—2x4”. 10’ 27 wage aa , ” 5 

int” BG Baber ele 1.75) tatbe ether Mate. ee eee ec: BE ee ee  Felercetresingens 

PG Baber 1% & 2x4 to 12”...... 79.75] 1x12”, other Igts...... 50.50  erebetet * 26.75  gikeeniansdeter: gE anceissictdeet ebsites 16.50 
No.1 &C R&bet. Surfaced No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): _ | eee 29.00 18 & 20’ 
a End 1x4” Lnkenecmuarckeed 48.25 SR aCe 20.50 12x 6”, .. teeter e neces gh oe ar ae Longleaf Timbers 
2 aos" ME veccseevesreccses 49.5 ES itn eas xeaninnicn 21.50 2) ++ 2L7 i wuccenenouiee z, 2 3 
1s6” Re ae — presesecense 40.75 fisIS, 10/16" .... 22.06 27.50 eee - 26.76 16’ wen eee e eens Gas, 20" de under: 
No. 3. C ise and 10”........... 59.25 }1x12”, 18 & 20’......... 27.00 Me A eweanmes 26.75 18 & 20’ ” gpetie i 
Dintittilic, § errant -+++ 66.0015 3 (all Igts.): | ge 23.7 75 doy 9” 19° dete 
Ceiling 5/4x4, 6 & 8”......... 65.75 a ay CAeveRecseres 400 4 sige peees , 
5/4x5 & £¢ 70.75 ESE 17.50 16’ - 75 18 & 20 12 
x4 * B&bet. o/ ap HY seceecocece s et 1x12” 18.00 tt ees eeereres 2x1 ~ 10’ 14” 
x4” Ba&bet. _. ies .. 74.25 SH tee eeeececeenes . 2% 2s 27.50 | 2x10", aap. Shvensasenees 
a] ° ~ ad 5 SS see eeeeeeeeee «© 
. 1,. Pte mii Car Decking unalee  “Ebestotecessaes et ccoahhhihnns Shortleat Timbers 
nen ree 12 ............ eee). 3. 9% 1, 18 @ eS provers «iC A eer No. 1 rough, 20’ & under: 
Fencing, SiS 1% & 234 to i2” '* go'r5 4 20 “git tatty tits: 38. 16°... ,eeeeeee F cesvoccevescsconces 27.75 

No. 1, 1x4”, other lgts... 36.75 @usien end Bese = 5. % & 18 & 20 
1x6”, other lgts...... 38.75 eagle”? ody sous No. 2—2x4”, 10° x Shiplap 
: : B & better: Heart face, 2% to 3”, ’ 

No. 2 (all lgts.): ; ant a re -751 No. 1, 1x8”, other Igts... 35.50 
DM nie ccna chne 16.50 SS a 15.75 + ae seseessercosvs Ot -vibeererves 7.25 ‘rio other Igts...... 34.50 
_ _ eereeeeeitere= 19.25] 8 & 10”......... 66.0 Drep Sidi 18 & 20’ ‘ 

No. 3 (all lgts.) Car Material _ ore ng te .251 No. 2 (10 to 20’): 

CR Ee 13.75 (All 1x4 .* 6”): Ixi or 6” B&bet........ 16’ esscecececce t aaa = 22.75 
De a<eeéennenevessces 16.00 B&bet scan ene 31.75 ag Epa seneeevenen * bt 91 —_ gy 20 4 BE - cnuieGeiaeeueame 92.50 
Stringers Now he 9 de a? 2002000001 36.00 : 2x10", 16’ .........+.+. 29.25] No. 3 (all legts.) 
No. 1. rough, 26 to 28".. 58.00 Plaster Lath Ties 9x12”, 16 ........ 0000. 32.75) 1x8" ........ecceeeee: 17.50 
eS ge RRR Geeeeen & Ws OS vecesccvass 3.50 [7x8”, 9’, 90% heart...... Oe SP scxsnsee 32.50 MT “secckevevasneees 18.50 
The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended April 30: 
Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed Facing and Boards 

Edge grain— 1x3” 1x4” B&better © No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 No.3 
Wr” ss ttcedbahsoeeuns es $70.50 RE .nteensnarenneaar $65.75 $50.00 12, 14 10, 18 12, 14 10, 18 1x . ink ace ease $34.00 $16.25 $14.50 
B&better .....--.0000- $74.50 68.50 | 1x6” .. . 66.50 51.00 16’ 20’ 16’ 20’ 1x 6” oo. ee eee 36.75 20.50 15.75 

_ ieee eat ai rr ie eS Pee 71.50 53.00 | $25.00 $28.75 2x 4” $23.50 $24.74 | 1x 8” ........-. 35.00 21.50 17.50 
1x12” ree, 56.00 | 24.25 26.00 2x 6” 20.50 22.25 | 1x10” .......... 37.00 22.00 18.00 

Flat grain— 1%, 1%, 2”x4 to 8”.. 76.25 jo 25.75 27.00 2x 8” 21.00 23.00 | 1x12” ........-. 48.00 27.25 19.00 
B&better $48.00 $39.50 1%, 1%, mY x5, 10, 12” 77.00 26. 00 28.25 2x10" 22.75 24.00 Casing and Base 
gt eee 41.50 37.50 a 7 27.50 30.25 2x12 24.90 26.795 
iO ctencacavaswand 22.50 21.75 Ceiling and Partition Bibetter 

Clg. Cig. Cig. Part. S2S&CM—Shiplap 5 Se ee eer 3.06 

Ta %" Ys" s “ie N BRR By WO ccccesceescescoseese ese 

Moldings /2 a No. 1 No. 2 o. 3 
; ener . -$38.50 $40.25 on 50 ae at Ee ere $36.50 $20.25 $15.75 Lath ? 
1%” and under....29 percent discount ere 35.75 36.25 ” ee 35.00 21.50 17.75 No.1 No.2 
1%” and over......24 percent discount Ne © svees ane BON... seavmckanamases 22.00 18.00 ge Me eT Cee TT ee $3.85 $3.40 
The following are f. o. b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 

No. 1 Hemiock Boarps, S7S— 8’ 10’ 33° 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 22/24’ 
8’ 10° 12° 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 8/16’ | 2x 4” ....$30.00 $31.00 $30.00 $29.00 $31.00 $33.00 $35.00 

1x 4” ....$27.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 9.00 $31.50 $28.00 | 2x 6” .... 27. 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 32.00 35.00 

1x 6” eee 29.50 30.50 30,50 30.50 32.00 34.50 30.50 2x 8” sooo See 31.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 33.00 35.00 

Ix 8” .... 81.50 32.50 32:50 32.50 34.00 3650 32.50 | 2x10” .... 29.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 36.00 

1x10” wees B2.50 33.50 83. 50 3.50 35.00 37.50 33.50 2x12” sooo Se 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 37,00 

1x12” 33.50 34.50 34.50 36.00 oe 50 34.50 
For merchantable S18, deduct ‘3 ‘bom price of No. 1, for No. 2, deduct $5. No. 2 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” and wider, $22.00: 1x4” and 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents  - prices of No. 1 boards. wider, $22.00. 

Crating stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6/ and longer, No. 2, $26.00; No. 3 
$22.50. 2 : = : : ; For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price of No. 1 
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NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., May 2.—Northern pine is stiffening and further moderate advances in some items are looked for shortly. Prices f.o.b. Duluth 
follow: 














CommMoN Boarps, Rouco— ‘ FENCING, RoucgH— 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20° 6’ 8’ 10, 12 & 14’ 16’ 18 & 20’ 
No. 1, 8” ooocceoe iy 00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $60.00 $65.00 $65.00 - -$51.00 $55.00 $59.00 $61. $61.00 
10”......-. 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 38.00 41.00 43.00 46.00 
Dl seccccns 87,00 70.00 77.00 77.00 72.00 72.00 77.00 77.00 .. 29.00 31.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 
Ne. 2, 8%.......- 35.00 37.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 44.00 50.00 650.00 «++ 47.00 50.00 56.00 62.00 62.00 
10”......-. 38.00 40.00 49.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 53.00 55.00 eee 33.00 36.00 41.00 47.00 45.00 
_— iwesews 1.32 <3 cass yee peed oS os aed . 25.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 29. 0 
0. &, eresseee ° ° e e e e e el ” ” 
10”7.2:5255 29:00 31.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 38.00 33.00 38.00 “3 - - -foot and — mixed widths, 4°, $26.50; 6”, $28.60. 
12”......+- 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.00 39.00 encing same as 
For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10, and 12”, No. 4, $30.50; No. 6, $21. S1 or S2, add 75 cents; S1S1B, add $1. 
For 81 or S82, add 75 cents; SISI1E, add AP for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and 0.G. sh iplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No. 1 Precw Sturr, SiS1E— SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO — 
$22.50 $34.60 $32.50 $22.50 $83.50 $36.50 $36.50 3 ce ee 
. . ; . . B&better .......... 40, SS enero $20.00 $22.00 
29.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 34.50 
3150 3450 3450 3350 3350 36.50 35.50 a, Reeneeemencoees reves 88. [2 Co... oe 
32.5 > +4 - 4 - 4 = ro = 4 rae * 50 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
oun 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M F run to O.G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it 
or a grade 
Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
Norfolk, Va., May 2.—Following are typical Spokane, Wash., April 30.—Following are re- [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


average f.o.b. Norfolk prices, made during the vised prices, f.o.b. mill, according to Discount 
week ended April 29, as reported to the North Card No. 3, which became effective March 4: 
Carolina Pine Association: 


Portland, Ore., May 4—F.o.b. mill prices 
on actual sales on fir, April 30, May 2 and 3. 











Pondosa Pine, 16-Foot, Inch— direct and wholesale, reported by West Coast 
Rough: No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 mills to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as 
4/4 Badge, No. 2 & better... .....ccccsceve $50.19 | adwkedanns $42.00 $28.00 $19.50 ..... «....- follows: 
gt Saas ccontidncedsuvanyaoweaes 26.50 ee 42.00 28.00 22.50 ..... «ee. Vertical Grain Plooring 
No. 2 N ee kndimintinen 40.00 24.00 21.60 ..... cece 
No. 2 & No. 1 ” B B&btr c D 
aa No.2 ge Fens 42.00 24.00 20.50 .....  .see- 4 a a. ee 
1x6” $48.41 $32.00 $27.50 | 12% «2. ee0ee 44.00 TOR TBD neces osece 1x4 wee eee eee e eens $35.75 § 5. Sf eee 
dase ETERS RR A | ae he wider. 2... ceeee tenes cael ioedl Oy eee ~~ a 
BEBO? oc ccccvccnsees 58.42 25.75 | Pondosa Pine Shop— ee eee axe 
NE ai al oc ons ats Dain ah 63 50 eves 28.79 mer. Plat Grain Flooring 
mane No. 2 & better, 5/4242. ccccsesceses 56.05 .1 No.2 No.3 Com. Ee Se oo. 627.25 21.00 
Dressed: 5/4 & 6/4 . $81: 50 $41. 50 $25.50 $16.00 ..... DT? cicchsadiaedbion se. 92.00 30.00 
wonubtinn 13/16" oni oe pueienaeen 50 51.50 36.50 16.50 pares eis Gin Geen 
» 13/16 7 CME iaceitees eine hal «hee accee . xe ra 0® 
No. 2 & better.............0005 siz.i2 gazes | * i ond iil 
DEE. .4 vihennacctrsas 40.07 49.81 | 'daho White Pine, = cep a Si akennsesvereys a+ 
OE ee ree 37.52 43.53 No. 0.3 No.4 No.5 oetting 
I MUIR 6k. o5nn tssovmwnencaee 40.25 ° eee ee $47. 00 339; 60 323. Se saci ‘aaa eS ee ern _... 25.00 19.75 
Box barkstrips (dressed or resawed).... 18.50 - peveneasen 46.00 6.00 FO.BD nccce § ecsccs 1x4” 24.75 18.26 
*Air | ERTS ee eee Se aie wese Ho Drop Siding 1x6” 
Roofers: No.1 dried | 10% «-cccceeee ) BE? BS? ee ‘ 30.60 26.50 
1x6” $27.13 $18.13 | 12” .......... 69.00 a | peeenaperee LOG ner eeeeereccorere aged 28.00 
axe” 222 22SIEEEIEIEIE*e8t47  “19'20 | 4” & wider... ..0. sees ooees cited |)  puhbepabernheehele ee ae 16.50 
Ca 29.50 19.14 | White Fir, 6- to 20- Cred deel J : ' 
REED ectcetccunaas ea kemonwe 30.25 4” 6” 8&10" 12” 4”&wdr. Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
*F. o. b. Georgia- Alabama mill points.  - ag 3 @ 2.. aor hey $25.00 = Ee! ae 1x6” ll eg 
a : seewe ene 18.00 19.00 20.00 $14.00 PERE. siccccesncsseeesucs $42.50 $44.75 $51.25 
sD ebssaees ik ceed teeta eens . 
RED CEDAR SIDING mentee Gommen Beaate, ond Gp 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
Seattle, Wash. April 30.—Prices of red | J ulend. Ore. May 3.—The following i Serer $20.25 $16.25 $17.50 $19.75 
cedar siding, new bundling, 8- to 18-foot, f.o.b. £.0.b. Chi ’ ” y me 4 e “ on = GE Sai eile 12.25 13.00 14.50 14.50 
mill: _ ¥ R -0.0. cago prices on "_ osa p ma ag oa dk |) igre: 7.25 8.50 8.50 cee 
Bevel Siding, Y2-inc o. 1 0. 2 No. 3 
Width— Clear “A” up | 5/4 and 6/4 .......... $57.00 $42.00 $35.00 | _ Dimension 
BEE. aaciniievaiconainiil $25.00 $24.00 $16.00 | 8/4 ----- +e ee ee eee eee ee oT ee ee or » ‘ie 
“= srereeeccccoccccs oy Py Pry Above shop prices are for shipments of No. 3 and 4”. $16. :. $17.00 $13.78 $19.75 onnee — = 
Fee eee | eee SS ee ee eS) e.. ae ee 7.75 "18.75 18.00 $28.00 $21.75 
PE ¢ccexneniaeesanns 43.00 marwie — 8”.. 16.25 16.00 int 18.50 18.75 25.50 23.75 
Cine Gengaiow Siting, 3-toun en ty oh en Se Hes eae Wat dees hs He 
EC iccteuevenk ||  stiaimuetehensen $46.00 San Francisco, Calif., April 30.—The follow- | ~~ “3.4” 3” $15.75: 10’, $17; 2x6”, 10° $16 
ME. Soctonnercensesnseer eesawesecenene 56.00 | ing average prices f.o.b. mills, those on com- | R i, "ox4” 3x6" 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
PEE . 6 Chwel hence oNdnKadce+iseeuweneraeeee 65.00 aie F : ‘andom x x x x1 x 
mons including 1-inch stock only, were com- a ee $10.75 $9.00 $9.75 $9.5 50 $10.8 50 





piled from the report of the California White eee 8.50 6.75 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES and Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for me 3 Gems ican 


the week ended April 30: 





Seattle, Wash., April 30.—Eastern prices California White Pine Sus tp GetR™ Oe OU, GUNONS oc cc cccessces $19.00 
f.o.b. mill are: ie es . on oe ge” ee ae 18.50 
Nos. 1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 3clr. a oe. 10" ’ an On 
Per square Per M 4/4xa.w. .. $71.10 $64.85 $55.45 $47.15 | 5x5 to 12x18” to 40°, surfaced .....66.cccncee POSS 
4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 5/4xa.w. ... 73.30 63.80 55.30 58.35 Fir Lath 
. First Grades, Standard Stock aes wee ay pay po ge ois a. . Ss eS ei aw vse $2.75 
xtra stars, 6/2............$1.60@1.68 $2.00@2.10 we «S56 Rye Sent ° we . 
Extra stars, 5/2........+00 1.72 2.15 California Sugar Pine ong ee See Gene Gee aa, Sor ee 
OS ee 1.72@1.76 2.15@2.20 Nos. 1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. "i i el lh aaa anal kOe ei seine Nees Maks : 41. 00 
ee eee 2.41@2.49 3.00@3.11 | #/4xa.w. ...$102.80 ($85.70 = $70.70 $54.55 | nes 
SL AgeeS + aie b eras . ‘ : ’ 6/4xa.w. ... 83.65 74.6 54.5 .05 
Perfections «..++++++++++0e: 2.93@2.96 3.95@4.00 | syaxaw. ... 93.35 85.75 71.15 79.20 WEST COAST LOGS 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock White Pine Shop Mixed Pines {Special telegram to AMuRIcan LUMBERMAN]) 
Extra | SE $1.76 $2.20 Imeem SROD ccccccs $28.85 No. 1 common... .$45.70 
DE GE, “Bi Rivccxcsccape 1.88 2.35 No is shop, 5/4 x No. 2 common... .30.35 Portland, Ore., May 3.—Log market quo- 
RD SM i 2.12@2.20 2.65@2.75 | _ A.W. ..ceceeeees . 42.90 No. 3 common.... 22.25 tations: 
Perfects, $:2000000000000000. Zasgact xos@ets | Novi sion Wis 0°) os’ SUMO. 3048 | pe yellow: No. 2, $8: Nov $11; No. 8, $12. 
Eurekas Pale aicwipaedeasaaae 2.55@2.59  3.50@3.55 8 > Pine She Siding, B&btr. 14x Fir, red: Vagee ded, $15.50@16 
PEE. sccnconnssddwnss 3.00@3.07 4.05@4.15 | | Suga P Swomiceant Cedar: $14@16 
No. 1 shop, 5/4 x oa No. 1 590 Hemlock: $11@12, a 
Second Grades, Standard Stock i tadenesente ae. to @ os 490 Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2  Si9; No. 3, $13. 
Common stars, 6/2......... $0.80@ .84 $1.00@1.05 Inch Shop .....-. 36.90 Tah’ go” .. 91°"! 170 
Common stars, 5/2......+.. -92@ .96 1.15@1.20 No. 2 shop 6/4.. 28.80 Wo‘) ‘dimen. 12, ig oa 
Common clears .........+.- 1.40 1.75 Douglas Fir XO.W. 12... os S08 Everett, Wash., April 30.—Log market: 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market See. creeecens = White Fir Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 
XXX (Canadian) .............- $3.00 Ts cat thes OOSe ; 5 Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $15@16; 
XXXXX (U. S.).....000- $2.73 3.40 ies and timbers.. 28.95 C&btr.. all sizes..$43.95 | bee logs $28 ‘ 
Dimension No. 1.. 17.80 No. 8&btr. com... 24.10 Bs, . 
Eurekas ......2+++-.e+se0es 2.88 3.95 Cedar No. 1.dimen., 1% Hemlock: No. 2, $1213; No. 3, $10@11. 
DD éécansies ces sues 3.07 4.15 Miscellaneous ....$22.15 WME aiseice ores 20.70 Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMmRICAN LUMBERMAN) 


Portland, Ore., May 3.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— onion 
itll $73.00 weeeeeeeee 0880. 

1610" . .cccce 62. iy” covcecccece 32.00 

1%” eee ° .00 

Bevel siding— aT, ieamapelil 34.00 

mr sceasecse 29.00 Lath .ccccccccce 4.00 

ae” sesseseen 31.00 Green box lumber 19.00 





ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f.o.b. Chicago on kiln dried Engelmann 
white spruce boards, S4S, D&M, shiplap, drop sid- 
ing, ceiling and standard patterns, in lengths 6- 
and 16-foot, containing not more than 10 percent 
of shorts nor more than 50 percent of 16-foot: 


D&better No. No. 2 No. 3 

4/4 65/4 6&8/4 4/4* 4/4* 4/4* 
oe scene $56 $82 $82 $53.00 $42.00 $33.00 
arene 61 82 82 54.00 41.50 35.00 
- eased 65 82 82 54.00 39.50 35.00 
80 85 85 55.00 41.50 35.00 
i 91 95 85 58.50 47,00 35.50 


*For 5/, 6/ or 8/4 in No. 1, add $10 to price of 
4/4 in same width; in No. 2, add $6; in No. 3, 
add $5. 

Random widths, 6- to 16-foot lengths— 

No. 4, 4/4, $31.50; 5/4, $36.50; 6/4, $38.50; 8/4, 
$42.50. 

No. 5, 4/4, $25.50; other thicknesses, $29.50. 

For all rough stock, add $2.50. 

Spruce lath, 4-foot, No. 1, $8.45; No. 2, $6.95. 





CYPRESS 


St. Louis, Mo., May 2.—Current quotations 
on cypress f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 


New Grades— Factory No.1 

Tank Selects Shop Box 
RE. dctuitpne nadia $116.75 $68.75 $51.75 $31.75 
ED aibindiela ts aaa 121.7 78.75 63.75 33.75 
PSA pie P= 123.75 81.75 66.75 33.75 
Dt éneuwhenehece 131.75 88.75 73.75 31.75 

th” ccbupneauece 136.75 93.75 78.7 anes 
a 136.75 93.75 78.75 nas 

ce 41.75 98.75 93.75 aia 
Ph LE” whenwicncectonsseneandda $24.75 
Common Rough— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Dn”  sbecedscateannewud $54.75 $43.75 $32.75 
dita a ata laa 61.75 50.75 34.75 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Finish, S1S or —" 


Cc 
1x4—10” . $108. 75 $ 98-7 75 $ ss. ys $ se. 75 $73. 75 
a” xecnee 110.75 106.75 101.75 1.75 80.75 
a §6‘seeee 120.75 115.75 110.75 102. 75 eeer 
Eee «vasece 125.75 120.75 115.75 106.75 
Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B C&btr. 
i p:tespechandseanenede $53 $45 $43 
i <déiveccecdneecabebabas 64 55 53 
DT “sc ttes asasanguidomede 70 61 59 
Bevel Siding— A B 4 D 
a” énvendsadsana $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory— No.1 No.1 No.2 
FAS Select Shop com. com. 
OOP senvsenans $ 72 $59 $36 $31 $26 
nee Sausecwean 75 62 48 35 29 
ny ssedawades 75 63 50 35 29 
, SPORe Beate 82 68 55 37 31 
Se eeencecésn 100 75 65 ae 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 eom. 1” random 
OO ra eee $42.50 _ 60—tétwwee 
i tesreeadbexeves 42.50 —e @8=—Ss hee 
DT oleae newnnawen 43.50 00 8 =—s oboe 
DE sistdcesdebeces arid ee 0 0lChatene 
pas DE” «ft receses nes $23.00 
KILN DRIED TUPELO FLOORING— 
B&better Select No. 1 
nk” §6§=«‘ananackoncad $61.50 $51.50 $43.50 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 3.—Following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 

FAS, 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, $255: 8/4, $265. 

Selects, 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, $180. 

No. 1, 4/4, $95; 5/4, $105; 6/4, $115; 8/4, $130. 

No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5/4, $50; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 


SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, May 2.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine ties, f.o.b. New York: 





All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
Dll“ stcdedmennaesensadbadeneaan $1.40 $1.75 
NS ih Glue te danas aude wiaaadn nak 1.30 1.65 
DE” node iadaanunianaenen aaa 1.20 1.40 


FAS 
Basswoop— 
4/4 $ 70@ 73 
5/4 70@ 73 
6/4 80@ 85 
8/4 85@ 90 
10/4 100@105 


BercH— 


No. 2 common and better 
45@ 5 33 


5/8 
4/4 60@ 65 
5/4 eg 70 


6/4 65@ 70 
8/4 75@ 80 
BrrcH— 
4/4 95@100 
6/4 100@105 
6/4 105@110 
8/4 110@115 
10/4 
12/4 
16/4 
Sorr ELM— 
4/4 65@ 70 
5/4 75@ 80 
6/4 85@ 90 
8/4 90@ 95 
10/4 95@100 
12/4 100@105 
16/4 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following list represents present values of hardwoods, f.o.b. Lower Michigan mills: 


No. 1 

Selects com. 
$60@ 63 $50@ 53 
60@ 63 50@ 53 
70@ 75 57@ 60 
75@ 80 62@ 65 
90@ 95 75@ 80 


w 
a 


0@ 9% 
120@125 105@110 80@ 85 
125@130 110@115 85@ 90 
140@145 120@125 105@110 


60@ 65 560@ 55 
70@ 75 60@ 65 
75@ 80 65@ 70 
80@ 85 70 


120@125 105@110 95@100 


No. 2 
com, 


No. 3 
com. 


$29@31 $21@23 


30 @32 
35@37 
40@42 
47 @52 





No. 1 
com, 


No. 2 
FAS Selects com, 


Hargp MAPLae— 


4/4 7@7m 60@ 65 47@ 50 28@30 15@17 
5/4 80@ 8 65@ 70 565@ 58 30@32 17@19 
6/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 65@ 68 33@35 18@20 


85@ 90 

100@105 85@ 90 45@50 26@28 
110@115 95@106 45@50 28@30 
14/4 140@145 125@130 115@120 50@55 
16/4 160@165 145@150 135@140 60@55 


Harp MaP_Le RovuGH FLOORING StockK— 


eccccees 40@ 42 28@30 18@20 
eeeees -- 43@ 45 28@30 20@22 


Sorr MarpLe— 


4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 4«40@ 45 4 16@18 
5/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 50@ 55 33 18@20 
6/4 80@ 8 70@ 75 55@ 60 38 18@20 
8/4 85@ 90 65 40 is 20@22 
Enp Driep WHITE MAPLE— 


4/4 105@110 ........ \. 2. errr are 

G/4 TEBGESD ccccccse Pe a aneeee | sewes e 

5/4 115@120 ...cccee 85@ 90 ee eee 

8/4 120@125 ........ _ 2 aaa oanee 
OaK— 


70 38 
80 43 


4/4 90@ 95 70@ 75 655@ 60 33@35 18@20 
5/4 He 75@ 80 5g 70 35@37 20@22_ 


6/4 95@100 
8/4 105@110 85@ 90 75 





Following are prices 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS 


of Wisconsin hardwood f.o.b. Wausau mill points: 











No.1 No.2 No.3 No.1 No.2 No.3 
FAS Selects com. com. com. FAS Selects com com com 
ASH— Rock ELM— 
ae $ 92.00 $ 77.00 $ 58.00 $37.00 $20.00 Pe. 70.00 45.00 25.00 18.00 
J, aerre 100.00 85.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 ee waeea 80.00 50.00 30.00 19.00 
\ ie 110.00 95.00 70.00 40.00 21.00 i wanes 80.00 55.00 30.00 20.00 
: errr 15.00 100.00 75.00 45.00 eee ae Kenan 85.00 60.00 35.00 *25.00 
4 Bee 95.00 70.00 45.00 eee 
Basswoop— 12/4 ..... 100.00 75.00 50.00 *30.00 
4/4 73.00 63.00 47.00 29.00 22.00 
5/4 73.00 63.00 50.00 30.00 23.00 HarD MAPLE— 
6/4 .... 80.00 70.00 55.00 34.00 25.00 5 5 200 . 15. 
8/4 .... 92.00 $2.00 65.00 35.00 25.00 si hii +4 aes ye aye 15 
10/4 102.00 92.00 75.00 50.00 ee 6/4 seins 90.00 80.00 65.00 33.00 19.00 
12/4 112.00 102.00 85.00 60.00 8/4 .... 95.00 85.00 70.00 38.00 20.00 
Bire 10/4 113.00 103.00 88.00 50.00 ewe 
— 12/4 |... 120.00 110.00 95.00 55.00 
4/4 100.00 80.00 48.00 30.00 20.00 16/4 170.00 155.00 140.00 a 
ee . weeas 102.00 82.00 53.00 33.00 21.00 
ee wanes ry pepe aap 4 ores ye Sort MaPLe— 
eee 110. 90. t 42. 2. 
10/4 220: 12000 100-00 $5.00 Shap an. 4/4 vans SOD RO BOR Bae 20488 
my, ccs ee Cs Cee 6/4 1... 85.00 75.00 60.00 32.00 21.00 
5/8 ...-. 82.00 68.00 35.00 aa We steen 90.00 80.00 65.00 38.00 21.00 
Sorr ELM— Rep OAK— 
4/4 .... 67.00 57.00 44.00 25.00 21.00 ee esas 95.00 75.00 60.00 38.00 19.00 
5/4 70.00 60.00 45.00 30.00 22.00 J reer 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
5/4 .... 85.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 22.00 er aie 105.00 85.00 70.00 44.00 20.00 
8/4 .... 90.00 80.00 70.00 40.00 23.00 ee 110.00 90.00 75.00 47.00 20.00 
10/4 100.00 90.00 80.00 45.00 owes 
12/4 105.00 95.00 85.00 50.00 *Bridge plank. 
Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring Cincinnati, Ohio, May 3.—The following 


mills of maple, beech and birch flooring, as re- 


ported to 


the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 





Association, averaged as follows, f.o.b. cars 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 
April 30: 

MaPLe— Clear sto ac Factory 
PETE” sawaaa cannes 42.4 

sain. Hh Sno ga $63.7 

rere 67.59 60.19 $38.68 
PE” tcabamaee eae 57.5 

The following are average prices, Memphis 


base, obtained 
week ended Ap 


Flooring Manuf. 


Clr. qtd. wht.... 
Cor. Ge, BOG. 606 
Sel. gtd. w. & r.. 


Clr. pln. wht.... 
Cm. Oe. 806. 054.. 
Sel. pln. wht..... 
Sel. pln. red..... 
No. 1 common... 
No. 2 common... 


sop. «.qw. &r 
Clr. pln. wht.... 


ee eS eae 
ee Se Whi cccacs 
Sel. pin. red..... 


No. 1 


. qtd. w. & ~ 


for Oak Floorin 


acturers’ Associa 
13 ay ar it te 
coma 00 32 
hts eens 133. 10 
“st. exeen 70.97 
... 67.66 80.20 
eee 64.90 75.94 
a 68.20 
oe 54.12 66.08 
eos 48.55 45.76 
ane meee 20.14 
14x1%” 4x2” 
1s. $76.74 os 
.-- 76.05 $ 75.13 
75.91 70.41 
63.86 65.92 
eee 62.29 65.83 
46.30 49.91 


g during the 
ril 23, as reported by the Oak 


tion: 


a4 

».20 
v7 .64 
61.00 
51.99 
64.14 
45.11 
46.23 
29.87 


exl” 


H%x2” 
$94.00 
82.00 
59.80 
60.89 
56.26 
45.21 
45.39 
28.87 

fs x2” 

$74.00 
99.43 
58.50 
34.50 





are average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincin- 
nati base, on poplar: 


Sort TExTURE— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
eee $100@110 $110@120 $110@120 
Saps & select... 72 77 82 88 82 88 
No. 1 com..... 50 55 65 70 7 £75 
No. 2 com. A.. 36 38 42 45 45 £48 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 27 29 28 «30 

VALLEY— 
ae $ 90@ 95 $ 95@100 $100@105 
Saps & selects. 60 65 70 75 75 80 
No. 1 com..... 45 48 52 55 55 60 


No. 2 com. A.. 35 36 37 40 40 42 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 26 28 27 30 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., May 2.—The poplar siding 
market is steady, but with an undertone that 
promises higher prices, due to flood conditions, 
which will take a lot of gum out of the market 
and increase demand and price of poplar lum- 
ber. It is believed that poplar will shortly be 
up $5 or more a thousand feet, and that poplar 
siding will advance. The latter has been 
steady for a long time account of a very steady 





poplar lumber market. Prices at Louisville 
read: 

’ Clear Select No.1 No.2 
NO eS $50 $38 $28 $22 
GAMER 2c cccccccccevces 50 36 26 20 


0 ERS re ee 48 35 24 18 
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has been in sap quartered gum, which i h 
PHILAD ELPHIA PRICES as $10; oak is $4 to $5 higher, ony ad an oe 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 3.—Wholesale prices secured from authoritative sources exclu- 


sively for the American Lumberman are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Steamer Delivery) 


3x4” and 4x4”....$44.00 , $49.00 
3x6” and 6x6”.... 42.00 rrr 
3x8”, _ and Co --. 56.00 
Se” cectecns -. 43.00 MT 6sk0n - 68.00 
SP  scnemehia cei 50.00 SE cahwhennwns 65.00 


Lengths 22 ‘to 24 feet, add $2. 
Each 2 feet additional, add $1. 00 to 32-foot 
ice. 

Ortach 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 


ae ee Sy Nae ee 
POO, GONE GONE occccccvcncccscacscnsecseens 77.00 
I a ce ai alpine bere CRORES ---- 58.00 
Be. 1 COUR. GRD Bat. ..ccccccccccccsese ee, 


Be. 3 COM. GED BEE. cccccccccccccccevecscces SRO 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 

1x6”, %x5%......$26.00 x10”, %x = 9%... 931-8 

1x8”, %x7%...... 27.50 1x12”, %x11%.... 38:00 


Shortleaf Gimnension, SB. Y-inch Scant, 10- to 
-fo 


i cceeeenee ee eer -+--$29.00 
MT int abne omens I =e 30.50 
SP cart anaw ene 28. 

Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
ere ere $6.75 c.i.f.—$7.25 delivered 
. — ia 5.26 c.i.f.— 5.75 delivered 


Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 





Di  p.bs 00-60450502cccart second ewes 00 
ft «| Sree > 31. 
sg its i ckceso copecinannceveme 32.00 
SE EE cedc a ck c6h0sdc0vdenckseeaee ens 

#-inch thick, $1 more. 

Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
. | <— ee ee 
Sie O, GRORE cccccces icencbnwes ES ar 
%x10”, clear ..... citnvedeeawi ceekeseenwienee - 69.00 
Maple Flooring f.o.b. a 

ee, Qe scccescocecees 

MEE « BE. BD cccceeceness 

Be > MED osdwsecennece ‘ a 

x1%” and 2-inch RE sauce tae ainhiaicaes 

Western White Pine, Dressed 
Cc D No. 2 No. 3 

96 sccccee Te $62.50 $45.25 $37.25 
Se 77.50 43.25 39.75 
EE ccceosses Ee 67.50 45.25 39.75 
SE sexeneres Se 67.50 42.25 38.7 
TE v02620000 Bee 77.50 42.25 38.7 
es 92.50 44.25 39.75 


13” and up... 107.50 97.50 np 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 


No. 2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 
See SE occcccvtes .- -$80.00 $63.00 ‘eid 
EE SE 82-6000 eekeces 55.00 44.00 $27.00 





CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., May 2.—Cross tie quota- 
tions f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face. ..$1.50 $1.2 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face... 1.40 1.10 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face... 1.25 1.00 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face... 1.15 85 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face... 1.05 -75 


Red oak ties, 10 cents less and heart cypress 
ties 15 cents less than white oak; tupelo and 
gum cross ties, 15 cents less than white oak; 
sap cypress, 20 cents less than white oak. 


Switch Bridge 
a Sah 

0 eae 44, 5 
gre res 40.00 38.00 





CHICAGO LUMBER RECEIPTS AND 
SHIPMENTS 


Reported by J. J. Secretary of Board of 
rade. 


RECEIPTS FROM 


Fones, 


Aprit 2 To Aprit 30, Inc. 














Lumber Shingles 
1927)... cc cc cece cee e cess ss - 916,689,000 37,054,000 
1926. ccc cc ccccccececveeee-390,485,000 37,217,000 
Ee ee 13,796,000 163,000 
Totat RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 TO ApRIL 30 
Lumber Shingles 
Se bwtindekasdhanns degenas 1,007,584,000 94,357,000 
BE. 6662060 sesOtennenedons 1,063,789,000 90,238,000 
ee —— er ee ee ee eee ye 4,119,000 
PE ce itcrren vats nwwate Pt arr 
SHIPMENTS FROM ApRIL 2 TO Aprit 20, INc. 
umber Shingles 
eer ere ee 135,637,000 35,982,000 
BD thvsdxetasouekedDaredes 164,810,000 35,109,000 
CE, Ciccegeseenens sammemnesl 873,000 
NE ik cdetcnncemniernas ae 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO ApRiL 30 | 
Lumber Shingles 
OE wietsecdwe seuwseeones 530,281,000 106,668,000 
a eee re 684,098,000 132,562,000 
Decrease «2... cccccccesss 158,817,000 25,894,000 


CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS 


Following are comparative building permit 
totals for April: 





Permits Apr., = Mar., a Apr., 1927 
Bteres nce. 173 146 
Offices & hotels Me 12 11 
Residences . 683 868 612 
Halls & churches 5 2 5 
Theatres .... 0 0 1 
Apartments 443 560 474 
Stores & offices 3 6 1 
Stores & residences. = 18 19 
Stores & halls 0 0 
Stores & apartments 33 32 43 
Miscellaneous 10 4 

Total 1,361 1,676 1,316 
aa 1,304 1,604 1,288 
ce 5 {2 2 
Frontage, ft. 45,691 54,158 43,350 
Tee | westacen $39,940,200 $47,759,500 $42,484,200 


Total Jan. 1 to April 30, 1926— 
ae Frontage, ft. Cost 
142,851 $117,342,800 
Total Jan. 1 to April 30, 1927— 
4,709 153,895 $147,094,700 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 41 


NORTHERN PINE — 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 3.—Industrials and 
retailers are taking a very fair amount of northern 
pine. There is no disposition to force this lumber, 
since there is no surplus. Increases of $1 on 4-inch 
No. 3; 50 cents on 6-inch No. 3; $1 on 8-, 10- and 
12-inch No. 3; 50 cents on dimension; and 50 cents 
on timbers, 3-inch and larger, are now effective. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 3.—The northern pine 
trade has become somewhat more active of late, al- 
though no big business is being done. Prices are 
fairly well maintained, though competition continues 
strong. Wholesale yards have been adding to their 
stocks. The mills are not making any concessions. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., May 3.—The base quotation on 
eastern spruce frames is firmly held at $42. Easy 
yard orders can be placed at $1@2 less. Demand 
has not improved since the recent advance, but cur- 
rent production is light. There are frequent com- 
plaints about slow deliveries of Provincial random. 
The full range on scantling is now $31@34. Boards 
are quiet, offerings light and prices steady. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, May 4.—Thick maple, elm, birch and 
basswood are moving freely to automobile interests, 
and dry mill stocks of these woods in the North are 
being rapidly cleaned up. Local interior finish fac- 
tories are marking time on account of the wage dis- 
cussion with their employees. Nos. 1 and 2 birch, 
4/4, is getting stronger on account of the advance in 
the price and difficulty of securing 4/4 sap gum. 
The flooring people continue actively in the market 
for 4/4 Nos. 1 and 2 hard maple. The demand from 
the furniture interests is quiet. All northern hard- 
woods are strong in price, and most mills are not 
eager to accept business on the present basis, as they 
feel the market will be on a higher level within the 
next thirty days due to the flood situation in the 
South. Oak flooring has advanced $8 to $10 during 
the last ten days. Stocks on inch FAS plain and 
quartered sap gum, and plain and quartered red gum 
and tupelo are about cleaned out. Common sap and 
red gums are rather plentiful, but common tupelo 
stocks are low. Shipments of practically all southern 
hardwood items are few and far between. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 2.—Prices and demand 
are said to be showing improvement under pressure 
of drastic flood-forced curtailment of production and 
rail service. Mill shutdowns in all probability will 
increase in number as the flood crest passes below 
Vicksburg and backwater menaces the Atchafalaya 
basin, which contains numerous hardwood plants. It 
is predicted that the period of curtailment will ex- 
tend well into June and the trade seems at last dis- 
posed to take this situation seriously; hence the re- 
ports of buying activities in a belated effort to care 
for consuming needs. 


ST, LOUIS, MO., May 2.—Because of floods caus- 
ing a cessation of logging and mill operations, and 
the prospects of a shortage, prices of upper grades 
have advanced considerably. The greatest advance 





$5, all in upper grades. Consumers are not im- 
pressed, and there has been little buying. Consumers 
have some orders unshipped and will not buy until 
there is a real need for material, regardless of price 
changes. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 3.—Hardwood flooring 
prices have had a sharp advance and some leading 
mills are now asking $10 more than formerly. Other 
items are generally steady, and some are strong. The 
reports from the southern flood areas and curtailment 
of production in the Southwest lead wholesalers to 
predict a stiff market. 


HOUSTON, TEX., May 2.—Houston hardwood 
men have had a flood of inquiries and. many addi- 
tional orders for all items as the result of the flood 
situation. One manufacturer said several large con- 
cerns seem to have been caught with low stocks. 
Prices have been ‘revised upward, but the revision 
has not been excessive. Export business is fair. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, May 4.—The April volume of business 
in fir stacked up pretty well with most of the local 
handlers of West Coast woods, and prospects are 
favorable for an even better turnover in May. Yard 
trade is on a seasonable basis, most orders from re- 
tailers calling for rush shipments. 
dustrial consumers is somewhat slow. Prices are hold- 
ing firm, as mill stocks on the Coast are more or 
less broken. 


NEW YORK, May 2.—The fir situation is much 
improved. The curtailment of shipments has been 
of great benefit. A new angle of the fir trade has 
developed in the sending of shipments to Albany and 
other points up- -State by barge canal boats. Some of 
this lumber is finding its way into Canadian territory. 
Prices on fir are holding firm. 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 2.—The fir movement is 
held back and prices are no higher. The distributers 
are somewhat disturbed by a prospective increase in 
the ocean freight rates, and especially over a con- 
templated marking up of the rate to Baltimore as 
against New York and Philadelphia, despite the fact 
that the haul to the two latter ports is longer. Re- 
ceipts of fir here continue on a reduced scale. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 3.—Fir buyers appear 
to be looking ahead a little, expecting a stronger 
market. No price changes have been announced here. 
The buying still runs strongly to mixed cars for 
country yards. City yards are buying a little more 
in straight cars, and there is a slightly better call 


for uppers. 
CYPRESS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 2.—Another moderate 
gain in bookings is reported, with increasing inquiry. 
Prices are said to rule unchanged and well held. 
Thus far it appears that the larger cypress mills in 
lower Louisiana have not been forced down by the 
flood, and with one or two possible exceptions have 
rail service enabling them to continue shipments. 


CHICAGO, May 4.—Demand for cypress is not 
quite as active as several weeks ago, although green- 
house interests, tank manufacturers and other con- 
suming sources are placing orders for immediate re- 
quirements. Mill stocks are in good assortment and 
prices remain steady. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., May 2.—A better demand is 
reported for red cypress, with prices unchanged. The 
flood situation has not affected the market for yellow 
cypress. Tupelo prices have advanced $2 within the 
last week. There has been a good local demand 
from furniture manufacturers, who are using this 
wood for core work and in some cases instead of 
sap gum. An order for twenty cars was placed 
last week for shipment to four furniture factories 


here. 
HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, May 4.—The 
northern hemlock is good, 
tain dry stock. The call for crating lumber from 
the industrial interests is on a satisfactory basis. 
Hemlock prices are strong at $4 to $4.50 off the 
Broughton list. 


retail yard trade in 
the difficulty being to ob- 


NEW YORK, May 2.—Dealers in western hemlock 
report no improvement in demand, and prices are be- 
ing held with some effort. There are poor supplies 
and not much demand for eastern lumber. 


BOSTON, MASS., May 3.—Stiffening cargo rates 
and a firm market on the Coast have brought some 
advances on western hemlock, although northeast de- 
mand is only fair. Wholesalers quote $81 c.i.f. as 
bottom price for mill shipment of 2-inch dressed. 
There are transit lots for less. No. 1 boards are 


Demand from in- * 
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NTAUNTQUAL I steYe 


5 Sac 


BPont DOAN (Pine 


Lumber You’ll 
Re-order On 


You'll like the lightness, 
softness and whiteness of 
Craig Mountain Quality 


Pondosa Pine. 


You'll like 


its fine texture, its perfect 
drying and precise manu- 


facture. 


Many other yard and 
factory men like it and are 
reordering on it regularly. 


Why not try a car? 





W. J. Schill 


G. 8. Patterson, 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


er, 
4347 Benton Bilvd., 
Kansas 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 
R. D. Hunting Lumber Co 
Merchants Bank 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Colorado Continental Lumber Co., 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 


Alex W. Stemest, 931 Lumber Ex. Bldg., 


inneapolis, Minn. 


City, Mo. 


Building, 


Denver, Colo. 











Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


E, H. VAN OSTRAND, President. W. C. GEDDES, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Learn more about 
the sales possibilities 
of our Tennessce Aro- 
matic Red Cedar 
** Kilmoth ” Closet 
Lining. 











A Big Increase in Sales 


will be noticed when you stock our “Quality” Oak flooring. 
It possesses all the qualities desired by, builders and will 
therefore make selling easier for you. Many other dealers 
are featuring this flooring with good results. Order in 
L. C. L. or carlots. 


De Soto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 








$27@29 c.i.f. Offerings of eastern and northern hem- 
lock are light and prices keep steady. Eastern 
clipped boards are $31@32, northern clipped are $31, 
and random are $29.50@30. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, May 4.—The volume of western pines 
business in April was pretty good and May is start- 
ing out in fair shape. Retailers are ordering for cur- 
rent needs and industrial concerns are also in the 
market to some extent. Nos. 3 and 4 boards in Pon- 
dosa and Idaho pines are scarce and strong, and 
prices are holding firm on other items. Sash and 
door interests are still taking considerable quantities 
of California white pine, mill stocks of which are 
none too plentiful, which has resulted in a strong 
market. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 3.—The demand 
for pine is sustained and prices of upper grades 
showed a further slight increase. Mills have begun 
operations, although on only one shift a day. East- 
ern business is normal, but there is a slackening of 
rail shipments due to flood conditions. Foreign de- 
mand is above normal, Australian trade being good. 
Local retail business is reported excellent and above 
normal. 

NEW YORK, an '2.—Wholesalers are holding 
Idaho white and Pondosa pine prices very firm, and 
some items have advanced. The market as a whole 
is stable. Demand is a little better than it was last 
week, the improvement for the last month having 
been gradual. Some items are scarce in dry stocks. 
Idaho white pine supplies are broken, especially in 
No. 3 1x12-inch. The same item is scarce in Pon- 
dosa. Wholesalers say the market is “normal” at 
least. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 3.—Western pine prices 
are firm and stocks of good lumber are much de- 
pleted. The old cut has been pretty well used up 
in both California white and sugar pine, as well as 
Oregon pine. Western white pine lath are scarce. 
The buying is not brisk in this section, though in- 
quiries are more numerous than they were a few 
weeks ago. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., May 3.—There is an im- 
proving market in western pines, both in city and 
country trade. The lower grades of yard stock are 
easy in price, but finish and thick stock are being 
firmly held. The industrial demand is not as large 
as usual, but is steady. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, May 4.—The local demand for redwood 
has fallen off to some extent during the last week, 
although the April volume proved satisfactory. Re- 
tailers and industrial consumers are fairly well repre- 
sented in the market. Mill stocks are in good assort- 
ment and the price situation is unchanged. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 3.—Demand for 
redwood continues ahead of production and several 
mills are reporting a shortage of certain sizes and 
grades. Production has not been increased, however. 
Prices are steady at the recent advanced level. East- 
ern business is above normal and demand for upper 
grades is increasing. Coastwise and intercoastal busi- 
ness is gaining and foreign demand is good. Local 
retail business is above normal. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, May 4.—There was a satisfactory turn- 
over in southern pine in April. Yard trade is hold- 
ing up pretty well, and the call from industrial con- 
sumers is on a fair basis. Mill shipments are delayed 
on account of the flood conditions in the South. Good 
lumber is in much better demand, 6-, 8- and 10-inch 
boards No. 1 common and B&better moving in good 
volume. Railroads are buying lining, roofing and 
siding material. Timbers are stronger. Crating lum- 
ber is scarce and strong. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 2.—Mill reports re- 
veal substantial increase of bookings, bringing them 
a shade over the “normal” line. Shipments ranked 
second, with a showing of increased volume. Pro- 
duction declined somewhat, ranking third. Prices 
are reported firmer, with symptomatic advances on a 
number of items. The pine mills are less affected by 
the Valley flood, as a group, than their hardwood 
brethren, but there has been some stoppage of pine 
production by high water and considerable interfer- 
ence with rail communication over the flood-affected 
territory. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., May 2.—The market for south- 
ern pine is easier and prices are off, despite flood 
conditions in some of the producing sections. The 
high water seems to have caused no lessening of ship- 
ments, and there is little delay im the movement. 
Buying from the consuming sections in the North is 
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light, and dealers are not inclined to replenish stocks. 
In some quarters it is believed that there will be a 
heavy demand for lumber for replacement in the 
stricken sections, but the extent of this will depend 
greatly upon the amount of aid given by Red Cross 
and other agencies, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 3.—The southern pine 
demand, both city and country, is showing improve- 
ment and there is a more even tone to prices. De- 
mand for finish is a little better and there is more 
inquiry for straight cars of lower grades than for 
some time. Floods in the South and Southwest have 
caused some delay in shipments. 


NEW YORK, May 8.—Wholesalers are disappointed 
in the lagging improvement of the market in south- 
ern and North Carolina pines. Wholesalers said 
April had been a satisfactory month, but admitted 


business was behind last year’s. Prices have not 
changed in the last week. 
BOSTON, MASS., May 3.—Spring demand for 


southern pine is developing very slowly. Retailers 
are carrying light stocks. Competition is keen and 
prices are irregular. Current quotations on 1x4 floor- 
ing are: B&better rift $72@84.50; C rift, $55@75; 
Bk&better flat, $49.50@55. B&better partition, 11/16- 
inch, is quiet at $49.50@53. Roofers are in moderate 
request; 8-inch air dried are $30@31. 


HOUSTON, TEX., May 2.—Owing to the Missis- 
sippi Valley flood there has been some increase in 
inquiries and orders, but a corresponding slowing up 
of shipments. Local firms are doing their usual 
amount of business, and there has been no price 
changes of any consequence. The chief demand is 
for assorted yard stocks. Oil field business has im- 
proved on account of the revival of drilling opera- 
tions in eastern Texas. Export trade is slow. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 30.—The red cedar 
shingle market is at a standstill. Demand is slow, 
and mills on both sides of the international line are 
running at about 80 percent of capacity, with the 
result that stocks are gradually accumulating. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 3.—Red cedar shin- 
gles are holding firm, but at a low level. Clears gen- 
erally are quoted $2.15 and stars, $2. There is little 
demand, as dealers are not stocking up. But light 
production accounts for price steadiness. Demand for 
northern lath continues active, but stocks are light. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 3.—Shingle demand 
is a little better since dryer weather has been prevail- 
ing in the middle West, but prices still are classed 
as weak and unchanged. Demand for lath is im- 
proving a little, with southern and western pine and 
redwood in good demand. Some red cedar is wanted 
in mixed cars. Siding demand remains slow and 
prices are not strong. 


NEW YORK, May 2.—Lath are attracting more 
attention than shingles. Wholesalers of shingles re- 
port 4 gradual improvement in demand and a stabiliz- 
ing of prices. Abundance of eastern lath proves a 
serious drawback. Prices continue from $6.75 to $7 
wholesale for water shipments, 


HOUSTON, TEX., May 2.—Lath have been in 
slightly better demand of late, but shingles have 


shown no change. Prices remain the same. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 2.—Cypress shingle 
demand continues slack, high water having slowed 
down the call from the flood-affected territory that 
constitutes one of the dependable home markets for 
this product. No change of prices is noted. Cy- 
press lath by report are selling on mixed car orders 
at unchanged prices. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 3.—There is moderately 
good inquiry for boxing and crating lumber. While 
there is word now and then of a bargain lot, it is 
usually inferior. Desirable round edge white pine 
boxboards, inch, have firmed up considerably. Some 
recent business was at $29@30. Big box and shook 
interests are doing some forward buying, but smaller 
consumers avoid future commitments. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 3.—The New England mar- 
ket for clapboards is quiet. Retail yards are carry- 
ing light stocks, but builders are not yet calling for 
many clapboards. Offerings of native white pine and 
eastern spruce are very light and prices are firmly 
held. Plenty of West Coast clapboards are available 
at rather attractive quotations. Sales of redwood 
clears, 3- to 7-foot, are reported at $24.50; 3-foot 
red cedar clears at $18.75, and 4- and 5-foot at $28.75. 
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We always want to know what we are getting for the money 
we spend. 
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The better manufacturers of all commodities, from clothes 
to meats, stamp their grade-mark and their trade-mark on 


each article, because, among other reasons, they are proud 
of the article. 
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NATALBANY issues a certificate of merit with each board, 
not only as a guarantee to both retailer and consumer, but 


because NATALBANY is justly proud of its lumber. 
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NATALBANY lumber is the answer to the price-cutter. 
Sell your customer NATALBANY products—as safe as buy- 


ing sterling. 
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NATALBANY mill numbers are 
71, 72, and 73. Any one of 
these numbers, with the “SPA” 
of the Southern Pine Association 


on a board, means standardized, 
modernized, certified, nationally 
advertised lumber. It will bring 
your customers back to you. 
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Speedy service over the Illinois Central Mainline means 
that you will get your lumber when you want it. 


NATALBANY 


LUMBER COMPANY, LTD, 
SALES OF FICE 


HAMMOND, LOUISIANA 


MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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8,000 cars of long and short leaf Southern Pine a year. 
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Fleet of Ross Gasoline Carriers at Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 


6 Ross Carriers 
Save $269.23 Daily 


The most convincing argument of the econ- 
omy of any lumber handling equipment is actual 

es On operating the same. 

By accurate check on the operating cost of 6 
Ross Lumber Carriers, the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, Wash., has found 
their saving to be as follows: 


Total daily operating cost with 36 horses, 


500 trucks and 60 men........_........... $388.03 

Total daily operating cost with 6 Ross 

Carriers, 6 drivers an ee 113.80 
Net daily saving $269.23 


Ross electric or gasoline carriers will 
solve your lumber handling problem. 
Write for complete data on their costs. 


The Ross Carrier Co. 


Office and Plant 
Benton Harbor, : <x: Michigcn 


-—__ 
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“Six Ross ¢ 
4rriers rec. 
ae — enabled us oa 
wit thirty-sj ‘ 
x h 
and sixty men in the pan saan 
Grays Harbor Lumber Co. 
By Frank Blagen, Mer. 


MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 
@ Columbia Street, - - - - - - = Seattle 


249 Monadnock Building, - - San Francisco 
546 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 
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, ‘THE Babcock plant is growing because the sale of 
; Babcock Spruce Ladders is growing—and the sale 

oval (tl ““"" of our spruce ladders is growing because they are 

meeting buyers’ requirements for strong, light-weight  .,,,,; 

ladders. And naturally lumber dealers who are sell- 

ing Babcock Spruce Ladders are making money. 


Write for the Babcock catalog— 
Remember we pay the freight. 


THE W. W. BABCOCK CO., Bath, N. Y. 


th 




















News Letters 


(Continued from Page 86) 


Warren, Ark. 


May 2.—Volume of Arkansas soft pine business is 
maintained and prices are holding fairly well. Some 
concessions are being made, especially on B&better 
flooring. Upper grades of finish and finish products 
are moving in good volume and are firm, except for 
occasional concessions on large orders. Retail orders 
are mostly for mixed cars. Inquiries from dealers are 
not heavy, there being an appreciable decline in those 
from dealers in the Mississippi Valley due to flood 
conditions. Production in this vicinity has been prac- 
tically normal. The big companies, especially the 
Arkansas Lumber Co. and Southern Lumber Co., of 
Warren, and Crossett Lumber Co., of Crossett, Ark., 
have taken a large part in helping flood sufferers east 
of here. Shipments have been curtailed by lack of 
loading equipment. 


Houston, Tex. 


May 2.—As a result of the Mississippi Valley 
floods, there have been numerous inquiries as regards 
pine and hardwoods, but mostly about the latter. 
So far, there has been little effect upon pine demand. 
Hardwood prices have advanced, but pine quotations 
are practically unchanged. 

The Kirby Klub on Wednesday had a quarterly 
outing at the historic San Jacinto battleground, about 
twenty miles southeast of Houston. One hundred 
fifty employees of the Kirby general offices took a 
boat trip to the battleground. 


Bogalusa, La. 


May 2.—Col. W. H. Sullivan, vice president and 
general manager Great Southern Lumber Co., and 
mayor of this city, lost no time in heeding the call 
of the American Red Cross for funds to be used for 
flood sufferers of the Mississippi Valley. Within a few 
hours from receipt of the call he had appointed a com- 
mittee and last reports said citizens were responding 
freely. Bogalusa was one of the first contributers. 
Mayor Sullivan, immediately after receipt of the ap- 
peal, authorized the subscription of $100 from the 
city. This was sent at once to Red Cross headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C. 

The new hardwood mill of the Lamar Lumber Co. 
cut its first log shortly after 6:30 last Monday morn- 
ing. There was no ceremony but interested citizens 
came to see the first sawed board coming from the 
plant. The mill will be operated carefully until all 
machinery has been adjusted but soon full capacity of 
75,000 to 80,000 feet a day will be possible. 

Mrs. John R. Gray, Buffalo, N. Y., sister of Col. 
W. H. Sullivan, of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
is the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan. She is ex- 
pected to remain about a week, when she will return 
with Mrs, Margaret Sullivan, who has spent the win- 
ter in this city. 

F. Salmen, who has been here several weeks as the 
guest of his daughter, Mrs. W. H. Sullivan, left last 
week for the Mississippi Gulf coast. 

Some of the reforestation activities of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. were set forth recently in an 
advertisement in the local newspaper. The company, 
the statement said, has an area of 150,000 acres of 
logged-off land under reforestation contract with 
Louisiana. Of this area, 80 percent is restocked 
with pine trees from seedlings to pulpwood size, 
and employs thirty men in forestry, fire patrol, 
roads, fence building. In the 16,000 acres of young, 
hand-planted trees, twenty-five or thirty growth study 
plots have been located with regard to species and 
soil types and permanently marked. These plots 
afford reliable data as to growth, mortality, disease 
etc. An extensive growth study of the principal spe- 
cies within 75 miles of Bogalusa has been completed, 
and maps are being prepared. These will form the 
basis for cropping systems. A very interesting phase 
of the work is experimental thinning in crowded 
stands of young second-growth timber of usable size. 
First, plots are located and marked, then estimates 
of the stand are recorded. This record includes 
soil analysis, age of stand, number of trees, species 
and total volume. The purpose to be served by the 
particular plot determines the method of thinning. 
The trees to come out are carefully indicated, cut, 
measured and removed to the mills. Comparative 
studies of growth on the various plots through the 
years to come will dispense with a large element of 
guesswork. 

Slidell, La., on May 14, will celebrate the fine start 
that has been made in building the bridge across 
Lake Pontchartrain which, when completed, will put 
the city within forty-five minutes by auto of Canal 
Street, New Orleans. Col. W. H. Sullivan, of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., is acting as chairman of 
the advisory committee of the celebration. This 
bridge will cost $5,500,000, and is to be completed by 
Christmas. It will be the longest bridge of its kind 
in the United States. It connects New Orleans by 
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a through automobile route to the Gulf coast and 
with the East and West. Slidell, the gateway to New 
Orleans, lies at the foot of the north shore approach 
and all traffic over the bridge will pass through the 


city. 


Beaumont, Tex. 


May 2.—Every bit of pine business being placed 
with wholesalers and manufacturers is of a highly 
competitive nature. The market has been dull and 
promises to continue so until the flood Situation 
throughout the South is relieved and spring buying in 
the North and East opens up. Cuts in the price of 
crude oil have reduced oil field demand for rig tim- 
bers and building materials while cotton sections are 
still feeling the effects of last year’s price slump. 
Locally the demand is holding up splendidly. Hard- 
wood demand is improving slightly, and prices are 
holding firm. Heavy curtailment of hardwood pro- 
duction by floods is expected to cause a price in- 
crease in the near future. Cypress demand is looking 
up, and 8/4 FAS is getting scarce. Magnolia demand 
is on the increase. 


Jackson, Miss. 


May 2.—A careful check-up of the southern pine 
producers reveals that orders last week were on a 
more generous scale. No. 1 dimension is showing 
signs of a revival, with 4- and 6-inch Nos. 2 and 3 
running a close second. The mills report orders some- 
what mixed, but this business is quite acceptable, 
due to the fact that prices are more satisfactory than 
on straight-car loading. A number of pine manu- 
facturers have been devoting a great deal of their 
energy to rushing lumber, suitable for boat con- 
struction, into the flood area of this State. The 
railroads have been codperating splendidly with the 
manufacturers. It is a general belief that low grade 
lumber will show signs of improvement in the next 
thirty days, and mill surplus stocks are well cleaned 
up. Finish is still rather weak, but the mills have 
less of this stock. This item is moving, and it is 
predicted that in thirty to sixty days it will be back 
on a normal basis. The weather has been ideal for 
operating and shipments have been very satisfactory. 
In the trucking section, some of the manufacturers 
report difficulty in securing labor. Some of the 
smaller operators have closed down for a while. 

The board of supervisors of Washington County, 
Mississippi, has sent an officer to manufacturers in 
the hills of Mississippi to buy lumber for rebuilding 
bridges washed away in the Mississippi overflow. 

Word comes from Winona, Miss., that M. M. 
Nelms, secretary and general manager M. M. Nelms 
Lumber Co., while driving from Winona to Ripley 
last Sunday suffered a fractured skull and many 
lighter bruises. 

Fire broke out in the dry shed of the DuBois 
Lumber Co., Lake, Miss., Friday morning and de- 
stroyed some three million feet of dry lumber. By 
hard work, the yard and mill were saved. 

I. V. Anderson, of the Ritter Lumber Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was a visitor last week. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


May 2.—Orders for southern pine were larger last 
week, retailers having actively entered the market 
for spring and early summer needs, though volume 
is still less than usual at this period. An improve- 
ment also is reported in the industrial call, for near 
future requirements. Prices have not gained any to 
speak of. Roofer call showed steady improvement, 
mills booking sizable advance orders from eastern 
and southeastern buyers. 


New Orleans, La. 


May 3.—From the headquarters of the Longleaf 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association it is an- 
nounced that E. S. Winnfield, of Atlanta, Ga., has 
been appointed field representative, with his head- 
quarters in Atlanta. Mr. Winnfield is a former 
United States army engineer officer. 

Nine vessels cleared from Gulfport, Miss., with ex- 
port lumber cargo last week, the total movement ex- 
ceeding 6,000,000 feet. 

The Lexington Lumber Co., Lexington, Miss., re- 
Ports the beginning of construction work on a plan- 
ing mill which will utilize the output of seven or 
eight small mills in the Lexington district. 

A Gulfport (Miss.) dispatch announces the pur- 
chase of 5,700 acres of cut-over land in Forrest 
County, Mississippi, by a syndicate headed by Louis 
Citro, of Chicago, which plans its farming develop- 
ment and colonization. 

The McComb (Miss.) Box Factory reports the in- 
Stallation of machinery for manufacture of high grade 
red gum veneer for furniture uses, and will add to 
its plant equipment a dry kiln for the curing of the 
new product. 

Capt. W. L. Burton, of the Burton-Swartz Co., one 
of the veteran leaders of the Louisiana-Florida cy- 


Press industry, has been spending several days in New 
Orleans, 























DON’T WRITE— WIRE! 


Let the telephone and telegraph bring you PEAVY 
PINE. 


An order can be wired to us, we phone it that 
same day to the mill, and the car is often on its 
way long before the formal order reaches the plant. 


When you can obtain assurance of quality, uni- 
formity in milling, accuracy in grading, and SPEED 
in delivering, you have attained that ideal connec- 


tion with a lumber supply which every dealer 
wants. 


When your customer is in a hurry, and you haven't 
got the stock— 


VY 
Sell them INE and Satisfaction 
RODUCTS 


Peavy WitsonLumser Company INc. 


g, Manufacturers of 

VIRGIN Lone LEAF 

= and 

SHort LeaF YELLOw PINE 
Shreveport » ba. 


SALES AGENTS FOR: 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Ceo. Peavy-Wilson Lbr. Co., Inc. Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., Inc. Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., Inc. 






Emad, Louisiana Peason, Louisiana Deweyville, Texas Texla, Texas 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO: FORT WORTH: NEW ORLEANS: 
1966 Conway Bidg. 209 Texas Nat’! Bank Bids. 411 New Orleans Bank Bidg, 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a lime for four consecutive weeks. 

migns words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two _ lines. 

we Gere except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 























WE WILL BUY 
YOUR 
SHAVINGS AND SAWDUST 


All or part of your supply if 
satisfactory. Mail sample and 
write for particulars today. 


FRANK MILLER & SONS, 
3611 Auburn Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





WANTED NEWS OF L. E. FULTON 
employed in office of Montana Lumber Co., Lewis- 
town, Montana. Last heard of at Sand Point, 
Idaho. Aged Mother. 


Address “C. 4," care American Lumberman. 





Logan's longleaf lumber laid 
lengthwise lasts like Lions Lami- 
nexed lumber. 

Clifford W. Bisbee, Ripley, N. Y. 


Try for a Prize by sending in yours. 
See Particulars on Page 79. 
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WANTED 
Competent shorthand man secretary, preferably 
experienced in lumber business, capable soon tak- 
ing charge major portion correspondence, to travel 
at times with the executive. In answer give age, 
whether married, experience in detail, compensa- 
tion expected. 
Address “D. 16,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED RETAIL LUMBE 
Capable of listing millwork from plans and esti- 
mating same; by large concern doing retail lumber 
and millwork in Eastern Ohio. State full particu- 
lars and experience in estimating and selling in 
application. 
Address “C. 28," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED MAN TO RUN LUMBER YARD 
In the South. Must have considerable experience 
and put in a small amount of capital. Splendid 
opportunity for a good man. 

Address “C. 38," care American Lumberman. 


PLANING MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Capable of filing saws and taking complete charge 
of all mechanical work in moderate sized planing 
mill in Northern Michigan. 

Address “D. 2," care American Lumberman. 














WELL LOCATED MILL IN GOOD 
Wholesale and retail district in Eastern Washington, 
wishes to establish the unity of their employees, office 
manager, retail sales manager, plant engineer and pro- 


duction manager etc. Must take financial interest. 
Fully secured and returnable to you if not suited or 
you don’t make good. Ideal living conditions and good 
wages. 

Address “A, 16,"’ care American Lumberman. 


ANTED FIRST CLASS FACTORY FOREMAN 
Who fully understands manufacture of Fir window 
frames and production of cut stock. Sold for fac- 
tory purposes. Party filling position must be good 
executive, know how to handle men and watch 
costs. Excellent opportunity, unusually good living 
conditions. Give references and salary expected. 

Address “C, 34," care American Lumberman, 


WANTED AN EXPERIENCED MILL MAN 
Who has knowledge of figuring, handling and 
marketing millwork, doors, frame, mouldings, etc., 
from mill and warehouse in Chicago. Give par- 
ticulars regarding past employment, salary, refer- 
ences, etc. A Chicago man preferred. 

Address “D. 8,” care American Lumberman 


LARGE OHIO WHOLESALER 
handling West Coast, Western Pine and Yellow 
Pine yard stock wants an experienced detail man 
for office work. Prefer man with experience in all 
these woods. Good opportunity for the right man. 
Address “D. 3,” care American Lumberman. 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE BUYER WANTED 
Large wholesaler employing fifteen salesmen in Central 
and Eastern States desires to form a connection with 
commission buyer to place orders for California white 
pine, white fir, etc. 
Address ‘‘W. 121,’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED 

Manager lumber hardware store. 
tory Kansas. Salary Commission. 

















New oil terri- 


Address “D. 6,’”’ care American Lumberman. 





Lame lady leaving large lad- load- 
ing longleaf lumber lounges list- 
lessly laboriously lugging lovely 


little lass. 
Robert Cofield, McShan, Ala. 
Try for a Prize by sending in yours. 
See Particulars on Page 79. 








OUR ARGO YARD, DOING BUSINESS IN 
Lyons, Berwyn, La Grange and that northwestern coun- 
try is in need of a lumber salesman, While it is princi- 
pally a salesman we want, yet he must also understand 
the lumber and millwork business thoroughly. The sal- 
ary we offer at this point will only be measured by his 


ability. 
WALTER H. SCHENK COMPANY, 
6601 South Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—SALESMAN, 

Now employed by wholesale lumber company. Prefer 
man who has good position and an established trade. 
Large wholesaler maintaining offices in Portland, Ore- 
gon; Spokane, Washington, and Meridian, Mississippi 
will offer an attractive ition—drawing account and 
percentage of profits. ant to place men particularly 
in Indiana, Maryland, New York, New Jersey and New 
England. 

Address 





“H. 116,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
Familiar with sale Northern and Southern Hard- 
wood. Salary or salary and profit-sharing basis. 
Unless you have an established trade in Chicago ter- 
ritory do not apply. Very attractive proposition 
for a man with above qualifications. 
Address “D. 21,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: SALESMAN 
Must be experienced in builders’ hardware and re- 
tail lumber yard sales. State age, experience and 
salary expected. 
THE FALLS LUMBER COMPANY, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


WANTED—RELIABLE COMMISSION LUMBER 
SALESMEN 


To sell Southern Pine and Hardwoods. 
commission basis. 
Address P. O. Box 1197, Mobile, Ala. 


LUMBER SALESMAN WANTED 
By Chicago wholesaler for industrial trade of Cook 
County and surrounding towns. Must have lum- 
ber selling experience in this territory. Salary and 
commission. Address, stating age, experience and 
salary expected. 
“DP, 22," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
On a commission basis to sell N. O. Pine, yellow pine 
and cypress lumber. Prefer experienced salesmen with 
established trade located anywhere in Va., W. Va., 
Md., Pa., N. Y., Conn. and Mass. 
Address CLYDE EBY, New Bern, N. O. 
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WAN TED—SUPERINTENDENT 

A man who can do detailing and billing. 

handle men and get production 

special millwork plant. 
salary first letter. 

Address “W. 109,” care American Lumberman, 


Able to 
in a high grade 
State age, experience and 





FROM A CALIFORNIA ADVERTISER 
FOR EMPLOYEES 
I am writing you in part to let you know the ad inserted 
in your paper has been very good and results more than 
satisfactory. I was surprised to get so many letters 
from competent men. 


- line yard superintendent or buyer. 





SALESMANAGER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
38 years of age. 18 years selling experience Southern 
Hardwoods, domestic and Export. Acquainted C. F, 4 
territory consumers. Also large acquaintance mills La. 
Miss., Ala. and Texas. Desires position Salesmanager or 
Assistant. Prefer locate in South. 

Address “*A, 26,’ care American Lumberman, 


EXPERIENCED WEST COAST LUMBERMAN 
Now in charge of Coast department, supervising 
sales and purchases of fir, spruce, cedar, Pondosa 
and Idaho white pine, California white and sugar 
pine for large eastern wholesaler, wishes to make 
change, effective May 1st. Five years’ mill exper- 
ience, ten years’ eastern sales experience, selling 
all trade (sash and door plants, industrial, yards 
etc.), from Mississippi River east. Have estab. 
lished trade and mill connections. Will consider 
salary or profit sharing basis. Location either Kas; 
or Coast. Highest reference; if interested 

Address ‘‘T. 109,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WITH 
ESTABLISHED TRADE 
For Fir, Spruce and Pondosa Pine with the yard and 
industrial trade in Chicago and vicinity; desires 
making change about June ist. Now employed. 
Address “B. 23,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED AUDITOR-BUYER 
Desires communication with Retail, Wholesale Lumber 
Company, or large Contractors, wanting a buyer, general 
manager or assistant, just past age 40, 20 years’ busi- 
ness Spemenee, with 14 years’ lumbering, good execn- 
tive ability, competent in detail. Bmployed present same 
company past 12 years, prefer the west or east, success- 
ful results and references assured. 

Address ‘‘B. 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 


GERMAN YARD MANAGER 

single, 36, Lutheran. Member of Masons and Odd- 
fellows. 15 years’ lumber experience as manager 
of line yard, 8 years with present firm. Wants to 
make a change. Prefer good line yard in good sized 
town or city. Good on figures, good salesman and 
collector. Minnesota or Dakotas preferred. Can 
come on 30 days’ notice. 

Address “C. 19,” care American Lumberman. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Yellow Pine Sales Manager, who for many years has 
successfully marketed output of mill 160 Xe capacity, 
also has had wholesale experience, wants position as 
Sales Manager with good mill, or Assistant with larger 
mill or whoiesaler. rd worker, best references. 
Address “‘B. 15,’’ care American Lumberman, 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER & MILLWORK MAN 
40 yrs. old, 20 years in game, accounting, estimat- 
ing, sales, line yard manager, credit man. Good 
personality. Available now. Will go anywhere. 
Will start on trial proposition. Located in Chicago 
at present. 

Address 




















“C. 29," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard by a young man twenty-eight years 
of age; five years of experience in retail yard; good 
at sales and collections; employed at present as 
manager, but desires change; can furnish best of 
references, including present employer. 
Address “C. 20," care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER 
Open for position. Twenty years’ experience. 
Single or double cut. Can handle any size mill. 
Can saw or run a mill. Reference furnished, 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address “C. 32,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS 

Sixteen years’ 
experience in retail yard work with two concerns. 
Twelve years of this as superintendent of line 


yards. 
“C. 16," care American Lumberman. 


s 
Address 
SITUATION WANTED 
by detail mill supt. desiring change. Middle age, 
now connected with plant in a large mid-west city. 
Also handle drafting room under this heading. 
Address “D, 24,’ care American Lumberman. 


STUDENT INSPECTOR 
2 years’ common grades desires employment with 
concern offering chance to acquire higher grades 
and position later as regular inspector. 
Address “D. 5,” care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER 
With 20 years’ experience filing sawmills and fac- 
tories in all kinds of woods. Can come at once. 
Address A. H. FIELD, 16 Buffalo St., 
Elkins, W. Va. 


FIRST CLASS CIRCULAR OR BAND 
Saw filer open for position June 1st. Twenty-five 
years’ experience in all classes of timber. Will 
guarantee output and quality. Best of reference. 
Address “D. 15.” care American Lumberman. 


























Lumbermen like large logs, larg- 
est lumber longest life. 
Egbert Collins, Chase City, Va. 


Try for a Prize by sending in yours. 
See Particulars on Page 79. 





HIGH CLASS ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
Who has specialized on accounting and income tax re- 
sosees for lumber manufacturers is open for a position. 
_ oy “B, 26’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN, 28 YEARS OLD; 7 YEARS 
Experience retail lumber yard. Yard salesman, 





shipping, bookkeeper, collections or yard manager. 
Ready to start anywhere. 
“DPD, 7,” care American Lumberman. 


Address 


ae 























